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In Memoriam. 


ORVILLE M. LORD, MINNESOTA CITY, MINN. 


Died July 21, 1906, aged 80 Years. 


My father, Orville Morell Lord, was born in the town of China, 


Wyoming Co., New York, April 20, 1826, and died at Minnesota 
City, Minn., July 21, 1906. While in failing health for three 
years or more, he had a great desire to live until he passed his 
eightieth birthday. Very soon after his last illness came on, 
x and we knew our beloved father would soon leave us for the life be- 
. \yyond. He sometimes remarked that his days of usefulness were 
over, and he longed for rest. Though a great sufferer from heart 
, trouble for twelve weeks, he was patient and uncomplaining, as 
y we had known him to be from our childhood. 
v A few days before his death, he said to me, “I have lived a 
long life,-and have tried to live well, to do my best. As bright 
i. and beautiful as the light is of earth, I shail see a far more glor- 
eious light over there, and soon, I hope. Nothing counts in this 
“life but truth and doing right. I have tried to do right.” 
| Character is the life we live, the expression of our thoughts 
yin words and acts. The above is an index to my father’s 
S.real character. He was a man honored among men_ be- 
cause of his practical knowledge of things worth knowing which 
~are helpful to the world as well as to nearby friends and neighbors. 
~ His mind was stored with useful poo iat from gu reading. 
\eThough naturally reserved, and not a “great talker,” he was ever 
ready to answer questions on almost any subject of general in- 
terest concerning the, tortie, the’ state: Or. niation. He was a man 
of whom his neighbors of more *than itty years association can say, 
“There never was a mare honorable, jist “and, ponest man to deal 
with in a business way ‘than Nr, Lord? > Not only his three sons, 
but any young man may w eH ‘enor? sucha life and will do well 
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to leave such a record of eighty years, living in a world where many 
make a failure in the achievement of human happiness and call it 
“tack.” 

I know but few facts concerning my father’s carly life. His 
grandparents were from Connecticut, and his payvents were born 
in New York state. When he was eleven years of age, they moved 
to Lapeer Co., Michigan, about fifty miles from Detroit. He at- 
tended school winters until he was sixteen, and then a term at a 
private school in. Pontiac, about twenty-five miles from home, 
walking the distance both ways. At eighteen he was teaching in 
the district where he had been taught as a boy, and where as 
children he and my mother had played together. 

As a young man, he lived a studious, busy life, teaching school 
four winters, helping on, the farm, and assisting his father in his 
blacksmith shop, and the knowledge thus gained he made practical 
use of in later years. The first horseshoeing done in Winona 
County was by my father in the fall of 1852. He also brought 
the first span of horses into the colony known as Minnesota City. 

‘As a young man at home, he was not only helpful on the farm 
and in the shop, but the special care taker of an invalid mother, 
whom he worshipped. He willingly learned to do “woman’s work” 
in order to help his mother, thereby adding much to the comfort 
and happiness of his future home. He knew how to “do things,” 
end a boy kind to his mother will be helpful to his wife. Father 
was certainly a model husband, ever kind and considerate. In case 
of sickness or necessity, he could cook a meal as well and quickly 
as a woman. His lifework seemed to be to help himself and to 
be helpful to others. 

Father and mother were married at Oxford, Mich., Oct. 29, 
1848, and had my mother lived a few months longer, they would 
have celebrated their golden wedding. Although the following 
lines were written in an hour of sadness and extreme loneliness, 
they express in language I cannot the loving loyalty of my father 
for the wife of his young manhood, and when left “alone” in old 
age how much he missed her. She died in August, 1897. After 
his death, I found these verses written with pencil on waste paper 
and know he had no thought of presentation. To me the lines are 
beautiful. 


The wintry night ts bright‘ ald cjear;. 
The lively bells, the tefty tatigh Eshear,‘«* “+* 
And old time songs; that oric2weré deat, . 
Recall our happy meetin filled‘ with cheer! 
When we were young 6. tse § 
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To me the outward look is cold, 

I miss the sunshine of the days of old, 

The magic hand I fain would hold 

Ot her whose happy smile was more than gold— 
When we were young. 


Beneath the orchard bloom we strayed, 

And garlands with-flowers and leaves we made, 

And revelled in the fragrant shade, 

Unmindful of the time and part we played— 
When we were young. 


Fler home is in the better land; 

Mine still lingers here by a single strand 

Of silver cord, the loving band 

That kindly, fondly bound us hand in hand— 
When we were young. 


‘The orchard trees now brown and sere, 

Rejoiced in golden fruitage many a year, 

Are emblems of our lives while here; 

no by = 

foliage and bloom and fruitage follow near— 
While we grow old. 


The bells, the mirth, the songs, remain 

In memory with a sad and deep refrain 

Of youthful joy and mingled pain, 

With buried hopes I would not wake again— 
For I’m alone. 


But brighter hopes now lead the way ; 

The end I cannot see, but humbly pray 

For strength and light while here I stay, 

And faith to share her home in endless day— 
No more alone. 


On May 1, 1852, father, in company with two other men 
(both died many years ago) landed on Wabasha prairie (now Wi- 
nona) at about 10 o’clock P. M. Unable to get lodging, for the 
little cabin where they applied was filled to overflowing, the three 
men returned to the bank of the Mississippi River and passed the 
night on the sand, sleeping soundly wrapped in their blankets. 
At daylight, (Sunday) after breakfast, they started for Rolling- 
stone, their destination. These three men were the first of the 
settlers to visit the country back of the bluffs of the Mississippi, 
where father finally located and which became his home for more 
than fifty years, though not continuously. In July, 1852, he 
brought from Michigan my mother and two brothers, Gerry and 
John, now dead; also bringing with them their household goods. 
a span of horses (driving part of the way), a cow and farming 
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tools, well equipped for pioneer life. There are several pieces 
of furniture in the “old home” at the present time which were of 
the above “household goods.” I possess two chairs made by 
Grandfather Lord, given to father and mother in 1848. 

Father owned the first sawmill in Winona Co., which he built 
in 1854, and became familiar with the “pranks” of the famous 
Rollingstone stream. Before 1854, father opened the first lumber ~ 
yard ever in operation in Winona Co., buying his lumber from 
mills up the Chippawa and bringing it to Minnesota City by raft. 
Lumber was not to be obtained at any price from a nearer-by point, 
and father was quick to see the urgent necessity for lumber in 
the building of the early homes. He was never idle. When not 
otherwise employed, he liked to fish and hunt but seldom did so 
for mere pastime. The game not needed for family use was 
sold to advantage, while other men were telling stories of the ad- 
vantages "back east.” 

Father was a member of the territorial legislature in 1853-4, 
walking to St. Paul and returning home by the same route. At 
this time among the acts of which he secured the passage was the 
division of Fillmore Co. and creating Winona Co. of which the 
city of Winona was made the county seat. There-was much op- 
position, but the outcome is a matter of record of the county 
history. He also secured the passage for a post-route from Min- 
nesota City to Traverse des Sioux and was the successful bidder 
for carrying the mail once a month. Congress had passed an act 
granting to every mail contractor west of the Mississippi River 
‘the right to pre-empt one section of land for every twenty miles 
ef his mail route. The time came when father was “land poor,” 
and he passed many sections on to men seeking homes in a new 
country. At one time he owned the land where Fyota is located, 
and in later years he had some difficulty in perfecting titles, which 
required his presence in Washington for several weeks one winter, 
a visit he enjoyed aside from his anxiety regarding his business. 

It really didn’t “pay” to be a mail carrier in those days. The 
winter of 1854-5 was a cold one. Nearly three months it did not 
thaw on the south side of buildings. There were 129 consecutive 
days of good sleighing. From August until December father 
carried an empty mail bag, then one package was sent to Traverse 
des Sioux by the postmaster at Minnesota City. I learned the 
above items from an article written in 1899 by Mr. E. B. Drew, a 
lifelong friend of father’s. 
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In 1861 father and mother moved back to Michigan living 
near Kalamazoo until 1864, when father bought back the first 
Minnesota home for $2,000 in greenbacks, which he had sold 
years before for $4,000 in gold. He and mother were never 
again “homesick” but contented and happy in the home both loved 
so dearly. 


MR. O.M. LORD AMONG HIS APPLES. 
From recent photograph. 


In the winter of 1873-4 father was elected a member of the 
state legislature. In September, 1875, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of schools for Winona County, a position he held for 
eight years. At one time he could call by name every boy and 
girl of school age in the county. Under his instruction and help- 
ful encouragement, many a young man or women received his 
first reward as a county teacher, and was inspired to fit himself 
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for better work as a teacher of the young. At the present time, 
there are teachers in Winona city schools whom father started in 
the pathway of their lifework. He was always deeply interested 
in every line of educational work and was ever a student and a 
learner of new ideas. “Old fogy” could not be applied to him, 
for he thoroughly believed in progression. 

Although father filled many other places of public trust which 
I have not referred to, I presume he was better known in his later 
years as a horticulturist. I cannot do him justice to write of his 
work in this line. There is so much that might be said without 
exaggeration, and it requires greater skill than I possess. I can 
only quote a few of the kind words of others regarding the work 
so dear to him. 

He became a member of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society in 1884, and in December, 1899, he was made an honorary 
life member of the society. His old home place was also one of the 
experiment stations connected with the society. He took great 
pride in his work, and in making acceptable reports to the society, 
always something of profit to others. 

For some time he was connected with the Farmers’ Institute 
as lecturer on horticulture; also horticultural editor of the “Farm, 
Stock and Home,” as successor to Mr. John S. Harris. 

As a successful plum grower, he was not oly well known 
throughout the state, but he had the good will of other specialists 
north and south, east and west. He had a very extensive cor- 
respondence, much of it containing valuable information from a 
horticultural standpoint. 

He cultivated a wild plum he found many years ago in the 
woods, on the bank of the Rollingstone creek near the old home. 
It was a great pleasure to him to believe he had brought it almost 
to a state of perfection. He named it the “Rollingstone.” It is 
well spoken of by others interested in plum culture. I quote the 
following written by a friend of father’s, and a visitor at his home 
in plum season. Regarding the “Rollingstone” he says: “Their 
productiveness surpassed anything I had ever seen, except the same 
variety seen at other places. The contrast between the Roliing- 
stone and other varieties is marked. Here is the place to see 
and compare, for Mr. Lord has about every variety ever heard of in 
bearing. In fact, by reason of his long experience and superior 
judgment as a plum specialist, he stands at the head. In all my 
more than thirty years of search for plums, the things actually 
seen at his place by far surpassed everything ever before seen.” 
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While it may be said father made a “hobby” of plums, he also 
was very devoted to experimenting with apples. A friend of 
many years, writes the following: “The Lord’s L apple is a 
very pretty and nice little fruit of some value, as the quality is 
good and it keeps fairly until mid-winter. It is somewhat propa- 
gated by the nurserymen, and is this year to be found on the pre- 
mium list of the Minnesota State Fair and the Horticultural So- 
ciety.” 

Father was also a great lover of flowers. If he took a walk 
on the bluffs or through the fields, he seldom came home without 
a handful of wild flowers, because he loved them—and he could 


A Lord’s L apple tree, six years from the graft, loaded with fruit, on place of 
Mr. Frank Yahnke, Winona. 


name any variety. To the last hours he lived, show him a rose or 

any favorite flower, he would smile and say, “How beautiful!” 
There were seven children in the family—and only all together 

one day of our lives. The family circle was first broken by the 
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death of the youngest, a baby girl—and within five years the two 
sons died who came with father and mother from Michigan in 
1852. Both were grown to manhood and an honor to their parents. 
Four children are left to mourn a mother and father “gone be- 
fore,” three sons and a daughter; also an only sister in Michigan. 
The dear “old home” will soon pass into the hands of strangers. 
It is likely father’s labor of love will pass away like a dream, for 
fruit trees must have skilled care to live and thrive, but I doubt 
if one as faithful in loving service in so many ways of usefulness 
will soon be forgotten by the host of friends, some of more than 
fifty years’ association.—Hettie Lord Shoemaker, Winona, Minn. 


The above very fitting and loving tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Lord by his daughter, Mrs. Shoemaker, does not by any means em- 
phasize as it should the value of Mr. Lord’s life to the horticul- 
tural interests of the Northwest. Not only was he well known 
in this section and looked upon as an expert, but he had as well 
a national reputation in his acquaintance with the Americana plum. 
At the time that Mr. Lord‘ first joined this society, he was already 
in his maturer years and came’at once into prominence from his 
long acquaintance with the growing of such fruits as could be 
successfully cultivated in his locality. From that time until 
up to the year of his death his name appears very frequently 
in the program and upon the minutes of the society. .He was a 
regular attendant at the meetings and always occupied positions of 
importance in its deliberations: An examination of the index of the 
material contained in the reports of the society, to be found in this 
office, will at once show the prominence that he occupied in its 
couneils. 

Mrs. Shoemaker has referred to his connection with the Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, where he served faithfully a number of years until 
failing health made it advisable that he should take better. care of 
himself than was possible with the itinerary life of an institute 
worker. During this time he was occupying a position as a member 
of the Forest Reserve Board of this state, which place he filled 
continuously up to the time of his death. As an expert in his special 
line of northwestern horticulture, there is no one in the state now 
to fill his place. We miss him all along the line of horticultural 
experimentation and in the councils of the society—to say nothing 
of the affection which his acquaintance aroused and that continues 
a vital thing even though he is now taken away from us. He is 
most sincerely mourned as counselor and friend. Secretary. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1906, MINNESOTA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A. W. LATHAM, SECY. 


There must necessarily be some sameness in the reports of 
our annual meetings as made year after year by the same writer, 
but the meeting itself as it runs along from day to day, with a 
great variety of topics and various incidents to break the even 
tenor of its movement, with the opportunity for renewing ac- 
quaintances, studying new and old varieties of fruit, etc., is very far 
from being monotonous. In fact, these meetings, one after another, 
grow upon the regular attendants as being more and more full of 
life and newness of interest. 

The meeting which closed on the evening of Dec. 7th, at the twi- 
light hour, with a larger attendance present than ever before at the 
closing ceremonies of one of the annual gatherings of the society, 
was more vital in interest well sustained to the end than any meet- 
ing of the society preceding it. There were more new things to talk 
about and new ways of looking at them, new problems to grasp and 
study, than at any previous meeting. With the diversified pro- 
gram, including a session devoted to nursery topics; one for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, covering mainly subjects touching horticul- 
ture and the social life; one for the State Forestry Association ; 
one for the Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary, a new association within 
the ranks of the society which is destined to do a large and im- 
portant work for us; a calendar program reciting the various 
steps connected with the culture of orchard and garden during 
two of the summer months; with the question hour, two lantern- 
slide entertainments, cross-pollination illustrated with models and 
a large variety of topics touching many other points of prac- 
tical value to horticulture, there was little opportunity for monotony 
or tiresomeness. 

The first session of the meeting opened promptly at 9:45 with 
a rare musical selection by Mr. Trafford N. Jayne, of Minneap- 
olis, followed by the invocation by Rev. C. S. Harrison, and then 
President Wedge’s address, an inspiring production foreshadow- 
ing the spirit and purpose of the meeting. The program of the 
session proceeded on as arranged, without a slip or jar—and indeed 
this may be said also of all the sessions following, there being, of all 
the numbers on the program, only one article missing and but two 
formal reports, an extraordinary degree of perfection for so long and 
diversified a program. Each session was begun promptly on time 
to the minute, and with only one exception every number in the pro- 
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grams of the various sessions was carried out and completed be- 
fore the adjournment of the session. It was a very full program, 
“as full as an egg,’ as one member noted, and if allowed to get be- 
hind could never have picked up. 

An extraordinary attendance greeted the first session, nearly 
every seat in the auditorium being occupied, a fact that was excep- 
tionally gratifying to the management and insured a most auspicious 
opening. The attendance was well maintained throughout the va- 
rious sessions with an interest in all the proceedings fully in propor- 
tion to the number present. 

The newspaper reporters have a practice of taking the program 
and writing up an account of the meeting without having been pres- 
ent; the interested reader may safely prepare such a report of this 
meeting for himself, it was so nearly in accord in al! its details with 
the program. Special mention might be made of a few items of 
unusual interest, but to avoid the charge of discrimination where 
almost every item was worthy of special note, reference will be made 
only to the numbers presented by those coming for that purpose from 
without the state. 

In the first session of the meeting the address by Rey. C. S. 
Harrison, of York, Nebraska, on the ‘‘Farmer’s and Gardener’s 
Unused Capital” was a brilliant setting forth of the opportunities 
open to every owner of a bit of ground and a home, an eloquent plea 
that these opportunities should not be lost. This address as well as 
all the articles later referred to,—and, indeed, all others presented 
at the meeting—will appear in full in some number of our monthly 
during the year. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, the veteran strawberry grower of Wis- 
consin, in the same session gave us the benefit of his experience 
of over one-half a century in the strawberry field, words of wis- 
dom from the standpoint of years and well worth heeding. 

Mr. E. M. Sherman, of Charles City, Iowa, gave an address on 
“Hardy Ornamental Trees and Shrubs,” a very full description of 
sorts most worthy of cultivation in this latitude, and something about 
methods of propagation, this subject having been presented in the 
nurserymen’‘s session. 

Mr. Wm. G. Scott, of Winnipeg, not being able to attend the 
meeting, sent us in his contribution of “Flowers in Manitoba,” 
which should be carefully read by all the flower lovers among our 
readers. 

Secretary C. H. True, of the Northeastern Iowa society, has 
evidently had much experience in spraying and gave us the bene- 
fit of this in the Thursday morning’s session in a sensible paper 
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on “The Practical Results from Spraying.” Unfortunately there 
Was not sufficient time to discuss this paper, being at the close of 
the session. 

Prof. Harry A. Huston, of Chicago, late Thursday afternoon 
gave us a real treat in a series of fine illustrations of various orchard 
scenes in Germany and other views of interest in that country. We 
are under special obligation to him for this lecture, as he made the 
trip from Chicago for no other purpose. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle, the delegate from the Wisconsin society, 
read a lively paper on the cabbage industry in his locality, the 
only topic but one touching vegetable growing on the entire pro- 
gram. 

Prof. J. C. Blair, of the Illinois State Experiment Station, has 
given much attention to the subject of cold storage for orchard 
fruits, and it was along this line that he gave a_ practical address 
at the Friday morning session, illustrated by charts in a way to 
bring out very clearly his thought. The illustrations used should be 
published with his address. 

At the last session of the meeting, under the auspices of the 
Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary, Prof. R. A. Emerson, of the Nebraska 
Experiment Station, presented an exceedingly interesting subject, 
“Early Maturity and Hardiness in Trees”; and in the same session 
Mr. Chas. G. Patten, the well known originator of new fruits at 
Charles City, Iowa, enlarged upon the question, “Can We Breed 
Hardiness into Our Trees and Plants?” 

It is impossible to more than briefly refer to these topics con- 
tributed by our visitors. Nearly all the other subjects presented 
at the meeting were of equal practical interest, as will be found 
later when they appear in our monthly. 

Important legislation is to be asked from the coming state 
legislature: First, for establishing a forestry school under the 
management of the State University in Itasca State Park, and, 
second, for the purchase and operation of an orchard experiment 
station in connection with the State Experiment Station. Both of 
these matters of special interest to our membership were pre- 
sented at the meeting by Prof. Samuel B. Green and were heartily 
endorsed. 

Another lantern-slide lecture by Prof. F. L. Washburn should 
be spoken of as being one of the unusual features of the meeting 
and was highly appreciated, his topic being “Insects Injurious to 
Horticulture and Their Parasites.” 
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The question hour was a new feature in our meeting in the 
form in which it was offered, on one occasion presided over by 
Prof. Green and on the other by Mr. A. J. Philips. The fire of 
questions and answers was not picked up by the reporter, and only 
those who were present on those occasions will get the benefit of 
what took place there, except as passed on from them to others. 

On account of the new and growing interest in plant-breeding, 
special lessons were given in the cross-pollination of flowers by Mr. 
Max Pfaender, of the State Agricultural College, using models for 
this purpose and explaining them individually to such as were inter- 
ested in the subject. The large number who participated in this 
exercise indicates the growing desire for information in regard to 

it. There should be a lot of fruit blossoms crossed next spring as a 
result of these lessons. 

The fruit list for 1907 was adopted.as before with very slight 
changes. The new list will be found in this monthly. The com- 
mittee on seedling fruits presented to the meeting some very fine 
specimens, and Mr. Elliot, the chairman, gave an extended and prac- 
tical talk on the suBiect, illustrating various points with the speci- 
mens in hand. 

There was in attendance a very full quota of delegates and 
other visitors from abroad. The followmg gentlemen were with 
us as representatives of our sister societies: Eugene Secor, lowa 
State Society; C. H. True, Northeastern lowa;.L. A. Clemons, 
Northwestern Iowa; N. O. P. Synoground, South Dakota; W. J. 
Moyle, Wisconsin: Prof. C. P. Blair, Illinois; Prof. R. A. Emer- 
son, Nebraska; all of whom were made honorary members for one 
year. 

We were in hopes to have had Prof. N. E. Hanson with us, 
just back from a tour in Russia and Siberia, looking for new hardy 
fruits and grasses, in accordance with a postal card received from 
him December 3rd, mailed from Vladivostok, Siberia, dated No- 
vember 3rd. A telegram from him sent from San Francisco Tues- 
day morning, however, showed us the impossibility of his attendance, 
which we regreted exceedingly. 

The annual election passed off with the usual harmony, Prof. 
Samuel B. Green being elected president in the place of the re- 
tiring president, Mr. Clarence Wedge, who gracefully presented the 
name of Prof. Green as his successor. The close of the election 
showed no change in the executive board. Mr. Geo. W. Strand 
was elected treasurer, successor to Mr. A. B. Lyman, who has filled 
the position with entire satisfaction for’six years. 
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A pleasant incident at the meeting was the presentation of the 
names of Mr. Frank Yahnke, Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg ard Mr. Chas. F. 
Gardner, also that of Ex-Pres. Clarence Wedge, as candidates for 
honorary life memberships, which nominations were confirmed by a 
unanimous vote of the society. 

There was a change in the decoration of the audience room from 
last year, which while simpler was also an improvement. Ever- 
green rope was festooned around the gallery and along the walls 
across the front of the audience room, and above the president’s desk 
was placed the motto, “He who loves flowers will also care for 
Him.” At another point upon the wall, tacirg the audience, was 
a tablet, “In Memoriam,” followed by the names of many of 
our members who have died this year, the list being unusually large. 
This list will be found further on in this number in the annual re- 
port of the secretary. An oration in memory of these departed 
ones was delivered by Hon. S. M. Owen, at she Thursday afternoon 
session. 

The fruit exhibit occupied the basement, as heretofore. A num- 
ber of suitable mottoes hung upon the walls, and three long tables, 
with one against the back wall, were filled with apples of unusual 
size and beauty. The exhibit, however, was not as large as the two 
past years, which fact is easily accounted for by the light apple crop 
of the state. There was shown about 630 plates of named varieties, 
twelve plates of grapes, thirteen pecks of apples of different kinds, 
ten exhibits of canned plums and about one hundred plates of 
seedling apples. The exhibit of seedlings was considerably smaller 
than last year but averaged very much higher in size and qual- 
ity, the exhibitors having learned by experience the futility of 
bringing to the meeting seedling fruits of little or no commer- 
cial value. The standard of excellence, adopted by the judges 
was higher than heretofore and resulted in giving larger propor- 
tionate amounts of the premiums offered to the fortunate prize win- 
ners. The premiums in all classes of fruit altogether amounted to 
$230.21. 

Last but not least to be spoken of is the annual society 
banquet, at which one hundred and twenty-four sat down at the 
West Hotel on Thursday evening. The menu was all that could 
be desired, and as to the program here it follows, judge for your- 
self : 

Toastmaster: P. V. Collins, Minneapolis. 

Grace: Geo. J. Kellogg, Janesville, Wis. 
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I. Song. Trafford N. Jayne, Minneapolis, 

2. Some joy for every day—if we must insist upon it. Roy D. 
Underwood, Lake City. 

3. My pleasure, or “what you will’—in a suburban garden. 
S. A. Stockwell, Minneapolis. 

4. An amateur horticulturist under the X-ray—his wife turns 
iton. Mrs. F. F. Farrar, White Bear. 

5. Reading, Miss Fay Latham, Howard Lake. 

6. ’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view—but this de- 
pends on what you've tried to do. R. A. Schutz, LeRoy. 

7. The nurserymen of the west—their enterprise surpassed only 
by their modesty. Eugene Secor, Forest City, lowa. 

8. Song. Trafford N. Jayne, Minneapolis. 

9g. The joys of memory—these are things that endure. C. S. 
Harrison, York, Neb. 

Reading (by request). Miss Fay Latham. 

Every number on this program was presented, and every min- 
ute of the evening enjoyed to the full. No member should miss 
the annual round-up at the banquet; it is always the crowning event 
of the annual meeting. 
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GRAPES. 


Exhibitor. 
Premium. Amount. 
Cotlectionsl: ars G8. da ee ponies Gust Johnson, Excelsior .. 2 RItS0 bea $5.00 
A. BRACKETT, Judge. 


; APPLES. 
GONECEION go Gi. Fore eae sce shetenots Frank Yahnke, Winona os LRITGe hae $2.00 
Golleetion® < /. Seashore tens oraz J. A. Howard, Hammond ~ 2 oe MAPSE sequent 6.00 
ISOUIEGELOM hs ec tes doce cineisoiele W. L. Parker, Farmington .. » - WeECONG Lees 4.00 


DEWAIN COOK, Judge. 
APPLES NOT IN COLD STORAGE. 


Varieties. Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
IPGL Gr Sn 2 2 Se aue cidale hice come S. R. Spates, Wayzata .» MISE a eee $0.50 
IPCERIESSO. Fe. ttermiein cioetoie craic yas ss ~ée -SeCCONG@ =a AAs, 
Patten’s Greening ........... J. O. Weld, Mound aes SCCOMGE Sees .25 
ORABCTIA See cio eecetate y suseinieiee - +o) SREESE ote .50 
Thompson’s Seedling........ S. H. Kenney, Waterville «s/o CS tree eee -59 
Missing Winky. ec cercie & o2.0 LSE eee -50 
IPewantk@e estan clase, iba poeta a6 7. MAT Stas, foe -50 
I ieibiats Ee eee AA ioc icin ce “s 2's «« SCCONGE es 220 
Jewell’s) Winker =< eo. ei oi eeu Nils Anderson, Lake City «oss FRESE eee -50 
CANTO USE. facts Sree sia ete eae re a, is MAL SE ye eps .50 
Scott’s Winter S ,: .:/ Second) sos. Seo 
ETO! 65. ome eens cts valores Ge 5 oo UE SE eee .50 
Walbrid&e. S.sais.s te eee cee os 2 J itShea eee -50 
Ben! Davis: cisicctec. mies cleierl terri Frank Yahnke, Winona oe SS CCOME) cereus .25 
TONG Ss Teton ee ore 5 ...-First ...-... ~50 
Sue ar, PLO A ie & cicteteratensss -piteteint pe af ase itSb ope 50 
Wahrice: fii. < ahs ccorateete ites eye eae ara z ..» ITSES.. = -50, 
Wolf (River cccteake dese ie ...- First ...0..- -50 
Patten’s Greening.......-.-- J. A. Howard, Hammond o.. LESE See .50 
ATTIRE STEN vas otes ora oogenesis se ....Second ..... Sep 
INaawW. (Greening. ..cc.eters sam © es . 0. s ED SE ere 50 
MGMANON: Seles. se ervicrp te eters ne ....Second ..... oo 
Gaant Swaar. cic «a cle sm maelee es ..-- Hirst .. 028.3 -50 
Golden. Russet §.....cceansees as .. OBITS See -50 
CUTTING Wi sete, «9 ois 000,01) colelatia lotetass et es . Second ene ~20 
EARS Ge xetare evecare ale) skeen arene shee ence e ew ELSE eereieee arse -59 
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TEL ISO) Sg Satan ies airen Se Rieaba : as 
PRIETO LS | 3h 00. cracks wiukartle Sele ooo 6s 
DSS ics; 5 “auntatantystetoave is acon este) LL 
eons! “PrOlMfie (2.6 cse ee se 
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VT SSS 0 a a £f 
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PES SU on. Gate ade oSbaa als 2 aisle eee “ : 
BteMPISACEUINE. wveletaigssiere ais vic as cee oe ss 
MRMRERIC SOU GD thea iicbiie ig. vis.0 ous «= ve cn ee 
SRP TIR IN Lew ha fiicave, ok stehe) «ioucre os o's aes es 
OS EELS en eee H. H. 8S. Rowell, Excelsior 
— DELO = Ce aA ee oe a 
(2 RT” S32 aS Oe nee Thos, Redpath, Wayzata 
TESTIS Lo SAY 2 eee ee ae 
PMMEILONN ees yraicle seriieys ese ss as 0's LY 
VDL LR es 2S ae ue 
PUDMEVEE SUL wal elarc ofdusisre acre eie's oe’ Ae 
MPESPTESTIOSG Ee oe ore.ceyaceterc sae ea rs 
RUMSEY! Mvlpiat aicieinreicte.« is-s aoe s+ 6 Ss We 
URRY COM eel chanelle c aeiehe ssie se es H. L. F. Witte, Minnetonka 
Peyriawms Prolific’ <i...... 2.60 Se 
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VEN xP OOTINIO Gtecccas ecco eee ut 
CMU Si DiS [8 ORE ES i a & 
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Repka Malenka ............. as 
TLS es ee Ser J. A. Howard, Hammond 
CSTD S00 Os ae Ae W. L. Parker, Farmington 
CIP GS] OR Ae SS On ee 
W. iL. 
APPLES IN COLD STORAGE. 
Varieties. Exhibitor. 
TWIN STR Vi Oye .P. H. Perry, Excelsior 
US Fu Gie iia), et 2 3a Se c #5 
SENG F001 8k Gea U 
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Patten’s Greening .......... “f 
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12102 11 Sed Oona Thos. Redpath, Wayzata 
EUytal od) (OL Oe J. A. Howard, Hammond 
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WUIZOIUL soos ee ele oe eins, Ranareie siete nS «2s ITSt aes 
AINE USA  crstenistcrele eloae otuateusts Bs cg oe» SCCONGs:. +a ere 
EM Sree! 52's atetere te Sloe ces afete.e tne * «e+e MITSE Saas eee eee 
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Scott’s Winter ...........-..- Us ++ es BCCONGSa eer 
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Gilbert, xree a teeihek wireline eases ie os» -SCCONG: antares oD 
MeMahon: .« oociesewepin noise $$ . «es SCCOMG te mena 
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FPECrIESS Hil etele mone lave Pe Rn DA ee o-oo eNSCCONG: eae ees 
DEWAIN COOK, Judge. 
PECKS OF APPLES. 
Varieties. Exhibitor. ; 
IN eW = GrOCiin eet. cece a s.0 ate ie, © Frank Yahnke, Winona oo. JUTSE oe 
WVEALED Ve surctaeeie temas tear resis J. A. Howard, Hammond -s s » SOCONG, soe 3.00 
Patten’s Greening .......... “6 ....First ....Special 
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EARLY WINTER SEEDLINGS. 
IWIGHATE Seton overdalents eiswes seretaronre A. J. Philips;, W.- Salem, “WiS.. <0 eanuien eee 2.82 
Scott: AWis ocean fds aes wear os ES paleo oe 
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Wind OFle. oo doedeteae as ea cera Nils Anderson, Lake City 6» a.0: siatao aie teiaeaneene 3.04 
NC an sieved alata otateuel spe aetna Guaeloretens J. A. Howard, Hammond «oe eT ode eee 
NGOS fa ae cA CO one eae eee Ht, 4. Pond) Minneapolis: ~ ~~) 3.3.Seee eee 2.35. 
Noa PERSP RoID teycheko 0c, cS RICR-RorDICRORO aO.cke L. A. Clemons, Storm Lake, 
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VEIT O SAV etre stepets Paros auaierelyeeave ts Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis ................. 3.78 
Prosser’s Winter ............ li. W. Prosser, Le Roy ~~ ~ 4. Jane eee 3.78 
Swedish Greening ...........- V.-A. Neil, Minneapolis. .<— "S.-i 1.88 
REAR Atty anes eeoeete SE BO ila wl ip Gjestrum, Mankato ave 0 2 Gin ole 6 laf tkteticats amen 
Bee Eee SOF cicicleowte ae ceseUuMbis Jensen. « oes! elialandie eens eae 
aC OE BOG a tO Oo BACCO DADC Onn Edwin Bonde, Cottonwood PP ey 
SAMUEL B. GREEN, Judge. 
LATE WINTER SEEDLINGS. 
= Ae MR CF Ne ERE ON J. S. Decker, Austin os ale 6 elele lene nee atta aEnS 
Prosser’s Winters. a0% cate or Il. W. Prosser, Le Roy — .<)se2een eee 8.50 
PYOSSEL’S: INOW sapere sinteres oeie see fs a's o ole oponal aeons 7.00 
Fey iors Revd st Aefsteiaitiecetesatere ane wtete G. A. Anderson, Renville 0.6.6 wivte’ o eustelate eels ae EEE 
Pe TATE PE OC eye RO. Chris Jenson, Albert Lea RE rine oe | 
IE IS At Siren, ie CeO Gro DOCS Chas. Heck, Minneiska os dasa; bie she (ats 0 ene eae 
me PS 9 eS ee ea abaastoustale «renege G. W. Coates, Rich Valley Special .........10:00 
Keep till June........----+++ Mrs. M. A. Knowles, Excelsior..ccscsscceseeees 1-00 
TCO Mara prone Se Ct, Or MERC RATARC CuChOC A. B. Lyman, Excelsior AP cra, So . 5.00 
1 OAs) by «eee ee Dinic Or torimctn oO H. B. Tuttle, Tomah, Wis. stout = r . Sy eracace a 8. a 
yy ate Winter Seedling. J. S. Decker, Austin eee eMITS pecia 
Doce a =f WYMAN ELLIOT, Judge. 
RECIPES FOR CANNED PLUMS. 
OChES Gar cc ceases oe eenereneters Mrs. C. W. Merritt, Winona ....First ....... 10.00 
Want occu. Sic og shone ee ererrte J. A, Howard, Hammond 5...Nourth” . is. Se 
Surprise © %. is syestesie wetness Mrs. A. Brackett, Excelsior oes -WECONG hoc acl 8.90 
CW AVARINGA eieueocte cunure ha] rtioie totais tere Miss Mary Moeser, 
2 Minnetonka....Third ...... 6.00 
SUPPrises 212 «vs. csitele = sseaerepe eye E. A. Farmer, Minneapolis ooo KUNE aera 2.00 


MRS. ANNA B. UNDERWOOD, 
MRS. M. A. KNOWLES, Judges. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1906, OF PLANT BREEDERS’ 
AUXILIARY. 


CLARENCE WEDGE, ALBERT LEA, SECY. 


The first meeting of this “Inner Circle” of our State Horti- 
cultural Society occupied the greater part of the Friday afternoon 
session and was in every respect exceedingly encouraging and 
gratifying to those interested in the success of this new move- 
ment. It was very appropriately preceded by a lesson in hand 
pollination, given by Mr. Max Pfaender, of the School of Agri- 
culture, illustrated with beautiful enlarged models as well as with 
the real flowers, which was given the closest attention by a large 
group of interested members. It is to be hoped that these lessons 
may become a permanent feature of the winter meetings, and pos- 
sibly an hour of such work done in the open with the actual 
flowers might be made a useful addition to our short summer pro- 
gram. 

President J. M. Underwood in his address brought to the atten- 
tion of plant breeders the value of a plant register kept on lines sim-. 
ilar to those of the herd registers of the animal breeders. Such a 
register would in time serve a valuable purpose in giv:ng plant breed- 
ers a knowledge of the “blood lines” combined in the individuals 
with which they may be working. 

The report of the secretary showed a membership of sixty-eight 
gathered during the year, and a general success with the seed dis- 
tributed by the society. Nearly all the members are working on the 
apple problem, but the plum and lesser fruits are occupying the at- 
tention of a goodly share of the members also. 

The program was of exceptional interest and strength, “breed- 
ing for hardiness,” in its broad sense, being the subject given most 
attention. As a closing number Prof. Sanivel B. Green gave a re- 
sume of the plant breeding work undertaken by the central station 
during the past year, at the close of which by a unanimous rising 
vote the society endorsed a resolution asking the legislature to ap- 
propriate a sum sufficient to buy and maintain a tract of land to 
be used by the horticultural department of the university for plant 
breeding purposes. 

The retiring officers were unanimously re-elected. And when 
the president called for volunteers to join in the good work of the 
society, over forty responded by rising to their feet and giving 
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their names to the secretary, making a total of 123 members of the 
horticultural society enrolled in this crusade for “new and better 
fruits.” 

As a fitting close to this interesting and eventful session nearly 
a bushel of magnificent premium apples were brought up from the 
fruit room and distributed among the members, allowing two speci- 
mens to each one who would agree to plant the seed thereof. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1906, WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 


MRS. ANNA B. UNDERWOOD, LAKE CITY, SECY. 


The members of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the State Horti- 
cultural Society met Thursday p. m., Dec. 6th, at the call of the 
president. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Miss Emma VY. White, Minneapolis; Vice- 
President, Mrs. I. E. Richardson, New Brighton; Treasurer, Mrs. 
L. R. Moyer, Montevideo; Secretary, Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, 
Lake City. 

After discussing the work of the preceding year, the auxiliary 
outlined the work for the coming year to be a general effort to get 
in touch with the improvement associations of the state, and the 


secretary was instructed to take such measures as would bring this 
about. 


SAVING APPLE SEED. 
GEO. J. KELLOGG, LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


As you eat apples, save the seed of each kind, putting them in 
an open envelope, and when that kind is gone or the season closed, 
put them into a little bag or rag tied and securely marked, each kind 
by itself, and if you know the names of the other varieties of trees 
surrounding the tree that bore your apple seed make a note of that ; 
it will help in judging of the crosses. 

Before cold, freezing weather is gone in March, put these bags 
of seed into water, soaking for three days, and then put them out 
and freeze them. Then put them in damp sand, and don’t let them 
dry or get soaked. Plant them in the best of prepared soil three- 
quarters of an inch deep and cover only with sand mixed with light 
soil. Keep your record, and may you win some of the prizes that 
are offered by this society. 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


CLARENCE WEDGE, PRESIDENT, ALBERT LEA. 


Fellow Members: It is with rejoicing and feelings of pro- 
found gratitude to the Good Father above that we assemble in 
this our fortieth annual convention. As the feast of the Passover 
brought together the scattered families of the ancient Hebrews in 
one great tribal reunion, so has this December week become the 
great festival whereunto all the horticultural tribes come together 
in helpful fraternal fellowship, bringing with them the choicest 
fruits of their soil and of their experience. While this is not an 
elective assembly, and no salary is attached to its membership, and 
it hands down no laws to its constituency, it has seemed to me 
that, considering the interests which our five affiliated societies 
represent, we have functions to perform for the state scarce- 
ly less important than those of the legislature itself. It is for 
us to lead the way in every improved method in orchard and 
garden management; to encourage such adornment of the homes 
of our state as will make them lovable and their occupants con- 
tented and patriotic; to educate the public to a better under- 
standing of the value and practical management of our great for- 
est resources; to stimulate and encourage the breeding of better 
and more useful plants, from the tender garden annual to the giant 
timber tree; and, lastly, to teach more perfectly the art that 
saves from waste the thousands of tons of precious nectar that 
our fruits and flowers produce. These interests and many others 
related to them have been confided to the cate of these affiliated 
societies. 

How well those that have preceded us have done their work 
may be judged by the progress made during the forty years 
since our organization. In the evening of October 4, 1866, as 
the result of an especially encouraging exhibit of frum made by 
our honored leader, J. S. Harris, at the state fair, this society 
was organized. ‘The list of apples that made up that exhibit has 
fortunately been preserved, and out of it only one, a Vermont 
seedling that received little notice at that time, has proved of 
any permanent value. With the exception of the Duchess and 
Tetofsky, which shortly came into cultivation, and the obscure 
seedling above mentioned, all of our present excellent list of 
twenty-five varieties of apples has been since evolved. . Even 
greater progress has been made in developing varicties of plums, 
for not one of the many excellent varieties we now enjoy were 
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known forty years ago. While the development of varieties in 
other fruits has not been so great I believe that it is safe to say 
that the varieties of today are of nearly double the usefulness of 
those of that period. In varieties of ornamental plants and trees 
wonderful progress has also been made; witness the perenniai 
phlox and peony of today and those of forty years ago, and com- 
pare the lilacs and spireas and general nursery lists of the two 
periods. 

In general methods we have made almost as much progress. 
We control sunscald by shading, blight by planting immune varie- 
ties. Diseases, in the face of which we were then helpless, we now 
control by spraying, which was then an unknown art. In forestry 
methods, but one was known or practiced, and that was, the most 
wasteful and wanton destruction. We look in vain through the 
earlier reports of our proceedings for one word that might hint 
of any thought of forest management. Today the president of 
the United States is a leading champion of the forest, with a fol- 
lowing comprising the wealth and intelligence of the land, univer-_ 
sity presidents and leading business men now cheerfully filling the 
program of our forestry association. Forty years ago scientific 
plant-breeding had scarcely been thought of, and while now we are 
only beginning to realize the magnificent powers that the Crea- 
tor has delegated to us, with all the beneficent results that may 
be expected to follow for mankind, we have been profoundly in- 
terested in what some of the prophets of this dispensation have 
accomplished and have gathered together a class of beginners 
to sit at their feet and learn the deeper lessons which lie close to the 
processes of life. 

These are some of the thoughts that come to us as we look 
over the first forty years of the work of the society, and as we 
think of those who have signally contributed to this progress, 
many of them out of slender resources in education and wealth, 
we exclaim spontaneously, “Well done! Good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 

But our chief concern is with the duties and opportunities of 
today. We begin this fifth decade of the life of our society with 
a membership of over two thousand, an annual appropriation of 
$2,500, a capital of good will and appreciation by the citizens of 
Minnesota and a confidence that comes from past successes. To 
what ends shall we use them, and what new means shall we em- 


ploy? 


PRESIDENTS ANNUAL ADDRESS. jb - BE 

First in present importance, let us stimulate by every means 
the new interest in plant-breeding. The membership of this 
auxiliary society has reached seventy without anv personal so- 
licitation or special effort; it should be at least doubled before 
the close of this meeting. There are none of us too old or too 
poor or too busy to be excused from contributing our mite of 
labor and enthusiasm for this uplift of our art. We have feared 
that the title, “plant-breeder,’” might sound too scientific or 
professional to the ears of some who wouid be very willing to 
select and plant a little good seed of fruit or flower each year. 
Let it be fully understood that such simple selection and _ plant- 
ing is all that is required for membership or for reasonable ex- 
pectation of valuable results, but that the more intc‘ligent the 
breeding and selection of seed the more certain the hope of great 
advancement. 

While upon this subject of plant improvement permit me again 
to urge the duty of appreciation for the work of those who are 
engaged in it. Our society and the fairs are doing much by way 
of premiums, but nothing will take the place of personal notice 
and friendly commendation. It costs nothing but the exercise of 
a decent Christian virtue, and I have no hesitation in saying that it 
will advance our interests more than any vuther effort that we can 
put forth. 

While this work of helpful appreciaticu must in the main be 
a personal one, I am under the impressicn that the time has ar- 
rived when our society should undertake a systematic visitation 
of those who are engaged in experimenta! lines. Some years ago 
the seedling committee, and others especially delegated for the pur- 
pose, were occasionally commissioned to visit interesting points and 
report their observations to the society. I believe that so much 
good resulted from these sporadic efforts that the society would 
be warranted in appropriating a certain sum for systematic visi- 
tation in each congressional district. Whether this duty of visi- 
tation should be added to the work of the vice-president or a new 
office be created for the purpose should have the careful considera- 
tion of the society. 

While we as individuals, and as a society, are endeavoring to 
carry on this important work, we should use our influence to the 
end that the horticultural department of our great agricultural col- 
lege be fully equipped for doing the highest kind of scientific work 
with our horticultural plants. With all the buildings and appara- 
tus now provided, there is a lack of land for planting and test- 
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ing that makes it almost impossible to carry out the full intent 
of the department. A tract of at least eighty acres of good 
orchard land, within twenty miles of the college, is a pressing 
necessity. Those of us who know Prof. Green personally need 
no further evidence that this trial orchard would have such able 
and practical management as would in the end save to the state 
many thousands of dollars. Knowing the facts in the case as we 
do, we should bring them personally before our lawmakers this win- 
ter, as we have opportunity, and thus give this measure the solid 
backing of the society. 

As new things of value are produced, the question arises as 
to how they shall become the property of the public with due 
justice to the originator and the introducer. We know of num- 
bers of promising varieties that are now withheld from the public 
on account of the great expectations which our large premiums 
and rumors of high prices paid for novelties has excited, thus 
preventing a needful test, endangering the life of the variety. 
and blocking general progress. This is a large subject and a 
difficult one under our present system of laws and customs. 
From the best thought and observation that I have been able 
to give it, I would counsel greater liberality with the public. I 
confess that I have been largely influenced in this direction by 
the marked success of the man whom I regard the greatest plant- 
breeder of our section. No one has been freer with a new fruit 
than Mr. Patten with his great production, the Patten’s Green- 
ing, and in both honor and money it has brought him a most 
satisfactory return. This is by no means z solitary instance. On 
the other hand I know of many cases where a close and tight 
policy has brought returns of its own kind. J am not in this 
tc be understood as laying down any rule; it is a hard matter 
to adjust perfectly. The “dog in the manger” policy, however, de- 
mands unqualified condemnation. Those to whom nature has en- 
trusted special treasures are in duty bound to share them in some 
way with mankind. 

Attractive exhibitions of our products are great and im- 
portant factors in agricultural progress. If we make any pre- 
tense of being better than mere hangers on in the communities in 
which we live, we will take an active interest in the management 
and exhibits of our county fairs. If but two or three horticul- 
turists in each county should attend the preliminary meetings 
and actively assist in making their local fair a success, there 
would be no cause for complaint that the cattle and race horse 
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overshadow everything. [fruits and flowers tastefully arranged 
make extremely popular exhibits; if they are not given their 
proper place, our own littleness and inefficiency are but duly adver- 
tised. 

In making exhibits of fruit we should never lose sight of the 
fact that attractiveness is the first and most important matter to 
keep in mind, for it is the education of the public through the eye 
that is the object of all such exhibitions, and nothing that will of- 
fend the eye should be given a place anywhere. Thtough what- 
ever route it may come it is the money of the public that pays the 
premiums, and if our exhibits attract the public we need never fear 
but that the premiums will come our way. The pclicy of strict and 
undeviating honesty in all exhibits is the only safe and comfort- 
able one to follow; neither judge nor superintendent is long de- 
ceived, and even a state fair premium is a poor thing to take in ex- 
change for an honorable reputation. 

There is no horticultural development within the past ten years 
of more importance to the state than the wonderful growth of our 
nursery interests. Before that time the Jarger share of nursery 
stock sold here was grown at points more or less distani, and much 
of it ill adapted to our climate. We now have within our borders 
several large establishments, supplied with the most complete mod- 
ern facilities, growing large quantities of general nursery stock, and 
there has also sprung up in many places smaller nurseries that are 
supplying a good share of the local trade. This is a grand step for- 
ward. The very fact that a tree is grown within our state is not 
only prima facie evidence of its adaptability to our climate, but that 
it is free from many noxious diseases that seem to be gaining ground 
abroad. 

In my address two years ago I menticned the importance of 
a more careful selection of seed in growing ornamental and forest 
trees. Scarcely a month has passed since then that has not in 
some new way forced the importance of this matter upon my at- 
tention. Hardiness, rapidity and style of growth, character of foli- 
age and value of timber are all controlled by it. Is it not a monu- 
mental pity that today the price and not the strain of seed is the con- 
trolling influence with seedling growers in making their purchases 
of seed? And this condition of things is sure to continue until 
the public has been educated to the idea that there is as much 
difference in Scotch pine, for instance, as there is in varie- 
ties of dent corn, and that, considering the longer period that the 
pine occupies the land, the matter of good seed is a hundred times 
more important. 
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One of the unsatisfied desires of the society has been that of 
reaching more of the children and young people of the state. 
We have talked of having horticulture taught in the schools, and 
we have debated the policy of plant distribution, but nothing 
definite has of late been attempted in this direction. The success 
attending competitive essays on horticultural topics presented 
to the Southern Minnesota Society has suggested the thought 
that a bronze medal together with a plart premium offered by 
our ‘society to one successful essayist under sixteen years in each 
county where the superintendent of schco's will agree to act as 
judge and where a specified number of schools shall compete, 
might not only turn the thought of thousands of children to out- 
of-door art but advertise our society among the people that we are 
wishing to reach. 

In closing I wish to commend the spirit of unity and good 
fellowship that has for many years pervaded cur councils. If 
there are any members that are trying to use the society for sel-~ 
fish ends, I am entirely ignorant of it, and I can say with absolute 
freedom that I have never been connected with an organization 
where the rank and file showed more cf a spirit of unselfish 
loyalty to the cause for which it stood .han our own horticul- 
tural society. We have had many able and earnest leaders, but 
without this loyalty of the many, their plans would have largely 
miscarried. And this spirit of unselfish loyalty appears to be 
spreading, and I am led to believe that we have crossed the thresh- 
hold of a period of great progress for htmanity, when the spirit 
of liberty, equality and fraternity will lift our whole country to 
a plane of general substantial prosperity, when the true spirit of 
Christianity will achieve great triumphs in the hearts of men, when 
the wrongs and oppressions of the ages shall meet their final fate. 
We will therefore go on rejoicing in the light of this golden age, 
in the goodly work which has fallen to cur hands, and endeavor 
to make this gathering count one step in the grand march of human 
progress. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Your committee report that they heartily endorse the recom- 

nendations of President Wedge: 

Ist. That a sum of money not exceeding $200 be appropriated 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses of visiting the fruit grow- 
ers of the state. The same to be expended under the direction of the 
executive board. 

2nd. That the executive board be instructed to prepare a bill 
to be presented to the legislature urging the purchase of 160 acres 
of land suitable for experimental work in inorticulture and in con- 
nection with work and under the direction of the horticultural de- 
partment of the Minnesota State Experiment Station. 

3rd. That the executive board be directed to provide bronze 
medals of some suitable design which, together with premiums in 
plants, shall be given to successful competitors, for essays, by boys 
and girls under sixteen years of age upon horticultural topics and 
according to suitable rules governing the same. 

J. M. UNDERWOOD, 
S. H. DRUM, 
DEWAIN COOK. 
Committee. 


IMPROVEMENT OF OUR NATIVE PLUMS. 


CHARLES F. GARDNER, OSAGE, IOWA. 


I think it is generally conceded that the best way to improve 
our plums is to plant the kinds we want to cross in groups or, 
what is better, top-work the kind that is high in quality on the 
best hardy stock where it will be surrounded by interlacing 
branches and the blossoms will be in the best situation to favor 
cross-pollination. When this scion bears fruit, plant the pits of 
those plums that are best developed in size, quality and color. 
When these pits have made trees five vears old, or have borne two 
crops of fruit, again make selection and top-work as before. Con- 
tinue doing this, always using those trees for stocks that come 
nearest to your ideal plum. If you secure seedlings with domestic 
blood in them and they top-kill some hard winter, do not be dis- 
couraged but cut the tree down close to the ground and grow a 
new top. I have known the second growth to be much hardier and 
better than the first. 

Our native plums seem to do better when growing in bush form. 
While the tree is young I think it best to pinch or cut back the 
leading branches and not to allow the tree to grow very high. They 
seem to respond the best when the soil is kept actually free from 
grass and weeds by shallow cultivation. After a few crops have 
been picked cover the ground with a good coating of manure and 
in the spring remove all that is coarse and would obstruct the cul- 
tivator. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1906, EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


WYMAN ELLIOT, CHAIRMAN, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The duties of the executive board the past year have not been 
very arduous. 

December 8th, 1905, it was decided, at a meeting of the board, 
tc increase the salary of the stenographer from ten to twelve and a 
half cents per folio. 

The books of the secretary and treasurer were examined by 
Mr. J. A. Vye and found correct, and his report erdered filed 

It was decided to raise the rates for advertising space in the 
Horticulturist thirty-three percent, and we think, on account of 
extended circulation and increasing demand for space, we should 
make a still further raise of, at least twenty-five percent. 

It was decided that the apple seed secured from S. H. Kenney, 
from apples grown on Malinda top-worked on Duchess, should 
be turned over to Prof. S. B. Green for growing seedling trees 
on the experiment farm, to be used as premiums for securing new 
members, renewals of old members, etc. 

It was also decided to offer additional prizes to encourage the 
growing of new seedling apples. In the February Horticulturist 
of 1906 was issued a supplement giving a detailed description of 
the new prizes for seedling apples, in which tive hundred dollars 
was offered by the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. This 
supplement can be procured, by any one interested in seedling apple 
growing, by addressing A. W. Latham, Secretary, 207 Kasota Block, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Your executive board met at the secretary’s office June 25th, 
audited the books of the secretary and treasurer from December 
4th to June 25th, marked them examined and approved, and trans- 
acted such other business as needed attention at that time. 

I desire to make mention of a trip to the Owatonna Orchard 
Experiment Station, in company with Secretary Latham and 
Prof. S. B. Green. We examined the work there, so ably con- 
ducted under the supervision of the superintendent, Thos. E. 
Cashman. We were pleased to note the great improvement in 
methods pursued to develop better samples of fruit. The sta- 
tion is far too small to give each tree proper space for showing 
to best advantage its possibilities for improvement. I wish, at 
this time to add a word of praise for the fine collection of seed- 
ling apples exhibited by the superintendent of this station at 
our last state fair; it comprised over cne hundred distinct va- 
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rieties, some of which possessed rare excellence. A part of these 
were put in cold storage and are now on exhibition in the fruit- 
room below. 

- We are pleased to note the increasing interest of our citizens 
in the development of better fruit for this and adjoining states 
and the great confidence manifested in the workings of this 
society. 

While we, as officers of one of the most progressive horti- 
cultural societies in these United States, are bending every en- 
ergy toward the development of better fruits, with the means sup- 
plied by our state legislature, we find, as the work progresses, there 
is increasing need of more adequate means for experimental work 
in the growing of seedling apples and other fruits. The development 
of our ever increasing fall exhibition of fruits, at the stave fair, 
forces upon our attention the great need of better facilities for 
setting before the public eye the splendid products of our orchards, 
gardens and greenhouses; if we are to make a creditable display 
of our fruit and flower products we must have better facilities 
afforded by the State Agricultural Society. We need a modern, 
attractive horticultural building, surrounded by ornamental grounds 
embellished by shrubs, trees and flowers in a manner that will be 
of educational value to the vast throngs who make their annual 
pilgrimage to our state fair. These two things should receive the 
undivided attention of our members and officers present at this 
meeting and some method be suggested whereby we may accomplish 
the objects desired. 

At a meeting of the executive board held Dec. 3rd the secre- 
tary’s and treasurer’s books, and vouchers accompanying the same 
for the past six months, were audited by 1 committee consisting of 
Messrs. Moyer and Underwood, and pronounced correct. After 
this the financial status of the society was discussed, and, as there 
was means available for further extension of our investigations 
for new fruits, it was thought wise to request the vice-presidents 
in each congressional district to start a catvass or systematic effort 
to secure information regarding any new seedling apples or other 
fruits of promise and value in their districts. Two hundred dol- 
lars or as much thereof as could be used to advantage was desig- 
nated for this purpose. 

We have been frequently reminded, the past year, that our ranks 
are being depleted, that not a few of our beioved members are pass- 
ing over the “great divide,’ from whence no friendly greeting re- 
turns, but we have the encouraging thought that our loss is their 
gain. 


to 
o7e) 
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SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT, 1906. 
A. W. LATHAM, SECRETARY. 


Sixteen full years now I have had the pleasure of serving this 
society as its principal working officer, and the work, I assure you, 
has been a uniformly agreeable one. The close of every year marks 
an epoch in our lives, and as I bring to you the report of what has 
taken place in the life of the society in the year past I am prone 
to indulge somewhat in reminiscence, especially as I realize the far- 
reaching changes that have taken place in the society and in the 
scope and direction of its work during the period of sixteen years 
referred to. 

The first year of my secretaryship was that of 1891, in which 
year there were on the roll one hundred ninety-nine annual mem- 
bers and forty life members. The changes in these lists will prob- 
ably typify as much as anything else the changes that have come 
about in the society and in its work as a whole. Of the annual 
members of that year thirty-five are known to your secretary to 
have passed to the life beyond, and this list includes the names 
of many zealous in our work, too long a list to rehearse at this 
time. Seventy-six cf the others are known to be still with us, 
leaving eighty-eight of whose present condition we are ignorant. 
Of the forty life members of that year, twenty-two are known to 
be no longer with us, and this list includes many whom we knew 
exceedingly well for their earnest work for the society. The last 
one of these to pass from us was Mr. Wm. Somerville, the date 
of whose death is the 21st day of October of this year. Mr. Men- 
denhall, another of this class, preceded him by only a few on days. 
Mr. Mendenhall’s name appears as the seventh life member on the 
honorary life rol] of our society. 

The membership of the society has steadily increased from the 
date referred to until the membership rojl for 1906 now stands 
at 2,027 annual members and 157 life members, a total of 2,174. 

Sixteen years ago the society was printing and binding for 
distribution, according to the law enacted in 1887, 3,500 reports 
annually. The present year there were printed and bound for 
the society 2,700 volumes of our report, besides the 2,300 maga- 
zines, which are sent out to members and exchanges each month. 
The annual appropriation from the state has been increased from 
$1,000 to the sum of $2,500. The revenue of the society for 
memberships has, of course, increased proportionately to the 
increase of members. Another source of revenue not known in 
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the old days is the amount received from advertising in connec- 
tion with our monthly, which this year amounted tc $213.76. 

The growth of the society may also be well typified in its 
library; in fact, sixteen years ago there was no library whatever 
except whatever surplus of Minnesota reports were being held for 
the benefit of new life members. Neither had the society an office 
except such as the secretary might make for it in his home. And 
it was not until the third year of my secretaryship that the nucleus 
of a library began, occupying a few shelves in a small office ad- 
joining the office of Mr. Wyman Elliot. A year later the ef- 
forts for securing exchanges and volumes from other societies— 
the work of the society developing also in other ways—had borne 
such fruit that it seemed wise to enlarge the accommodations for 
the library and open an office, which was done by securing a room 
in the Kasota building, the one that is still occupied for these pur- 
poses. 

The work of the society and the growth of the library, has 
much over-filled this office, and it has overflowed into a smaller 
room across the hall; and into storage accommodations elsewhere ; 
but we are loath to go from a spot where our friends know where 
to find us, and so we stay on in the old place. The walls of the 
office are covered with book shelves, open shelves for newspapers 
and magazine exchanges, files of station reports, interspersed with 
portraits of many veteran members, etc. As Mr.. Wyman El- 
liot says, “It is our work-shop,” and indeed it has much that 
appearance. 

Of late years, large interest has developed in the matter of 
growing new and improved varieties of fruits adapted to Minne- 
sota, other methods of developing a locat pomology having been 
tried more extensively during the earlier years of the history of 
the society. Some six or seven years ago $1,000 was offered for 
a certain seedling apple, and there are now forty-nine registered 
competitors for this prize (three new ones only for this year), 
none of them seeming so far to be within probable reach of it. A 
later development in the same direction, which promises inter- 
esting results, is the offer of $100 a year for the best winter seed- 
ling apple, for a succession of years, the first prize to be awarded in 
I912, each seedling competing for this prize to be yrown from 
a known parentage. There have been a goodly number of entries 
ander this competition, amounting at this time to 155. The num- 
ber is still increasing, and we anticipate that it will continue to 
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do so indefinitely. There is also a prize offered for a seedling plum, 
the personal offer of one of our members, Mr. Chas. M. Loring. 
There are only two or three competitors for this prize so far, -but 
this is not to be taken as an index of the interest in originating 
improved plums, and we believe that something good will come of 
this offer. 

In connection with the $100 prizes above referred to, there 
were sent out from the office last spring 317 lots of apple seed, 
and the most of the entries so far made have come from this 
source; many, however, who secured and supposedly planted this 
seed have not yet been heard from. ‘This seed, as many of you 
know, was taken from apples of a winte1 variety, the Malinda, 
grown in the tops of Duchess trees, having been grafted therein 
by Mr. S. H. Kenney, in his home orchard, at Waterville. We 
surely have a right to expect some valuable fruits from this 
source. 

No change has taken place in the number of our auxiliary 
societies this year, but the membership of some of them has in- 
creased. The North Dakota society is still on our list as an 
auxiliary, carrying this year about one hundred members, and 
it seems likely to remain there until stich a time as they secure 
an appropriation from their own state to enable them to print a 
ceport. 

I might refer briefly to the Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary, organ- 
ized within the ranks of the society, with a present membership of 
ninety-two, but I need not take time to go into this definitely, as it 
will be very fully referred to by the secretary of that organization 
in its proper place in this meeting. 

We have had unusual accessions to our roll of life members this 
year, to the number of sixteen. There have been also unusual losses 
from this roll by death, nearly all of them older members, endeared 
to us by long years of service. This sad roll is made up of the fol- 
lowing names: R. H. L. Jewett, O. M. Lord, Amasa Stewart, Wm. 
Oxford, R. J. Mendenhall, Wm. Somerville. 

The lecturers with the farmers’ institutes, Mr. Frank Yahnke, 
of old, and Mr. R. A. Schutz, who has been out now only one 
year, have done important work for the society and the horti- 
culture of the state. The roster of members has been added 
to much in the usual way through their efforts, Mr. Yahnke send- 
ing in 116 and Mr. Schutz 258 names as members of the society. 
The ill-health of Mr. Yahnke is likely to interfere with his being 
in the institute work this winter, which we most sincerely regret, as 
his services in that position seem almost indispensable. Mr. Schutz, 
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we understand, is with the corps as heretofore. Both of these men 
are practical horticulturists and are able to tell what they know and 
are doing so with success. 

No special changes have been made in the operation of the so- 
ciety trial stations, nor in demonstration of special results obtained 
from them, (not including in this statement the central station ) 
except in the case of the orchard station at Owatonna, which has 
this year yielded a large number of fine looking varieties of seed- 
ling apples, some of which we are hopeful will prove to be of perma- 
nent value. A large exhibit of these was shown by the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Thos. E. Cashman, at the state fair, and some of them 
are being shown at the present meeting. 

There has been a radical change in the methods of preparing 
the reports of the vice-presidents, resulting from the sending out 
of a list of questions by them to various prominent horticul- 
turists in their respective districts, and we are hopeful of good 
results from this in the way of a more complete knowledge 
of fruit-growing conditions. It may be that further improvement 
in the work of these officers can be obtained by securing their 
co-operation in the matter of looking after seedling fruits, many of 
which of prospective value are coming to light in various parts of the 
state. 

I might speak especiallv of the urgent seed ot an orchard sta- 
tion to be connected directly with the state experiment station, but 
as this matter will be referred to by other officers of the society I will 
do no more than mention it at this time. 

The Gideon Memorial Fund remains the same as heretofore 
with the addition of some interest to the amount held. It is likely 
that the end of this year will find this matter put in shape accord- 
ing to the original purpose of the donors. 

Of the Webb Fund there is still $57.36 on hand, and it Will 
be used in the way intended by the donor, to decorate the hor- 
ticultural offices at the state experiment station, as called for by the 
- proper officer there. $15.14 has been experided from this fund this 
year. 

I have the honor of presenting herewith a statement of the 
finances of the society at the close of the society year of 1906. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1906. 


RECEIPTS OF SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 


MMR EINES ations, < acs, 205% Ae eR aes Shes Le we cc aR "213370 
PRESB CSN) TEOS v0 dct eRe hae hes ne Rea 194.00 
prema Mice POON 5, coats ya ears a Pacaea te ee oe ea webs 4.00 


AE SESYE SSN 70) Oe igen ae AGI ea a A 1,827.00 
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Annual fees, 1007 ss suditewdyh dea meee es oe ee 177.00 
Books, SOld: .Ps:-sare bx stess « sige. chine abet tinea patie: een Lye ee tas 89.83 
Wrest. Pass. Ass'n, refund...) ...%c a ose oe ee ee II.00 
Seedline premitims”. . tosses tea eal ae eee 30.15 
Seed sold os Pais 5 Lt. ae 36.36 
amines 2602 ee DS a eee gs eee es 49.70 
LOtal . cies s eA PAS A ee $ 2,638.80 
EXPENDITURES OF SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 

Postage: <\). i.o pe he's Sean ote ee ee $ 424.57 
FEXPPESS © <1. ooo). /o!ste e.g Pap) ees Ee ee 26.91 
Printing fo. . 2.7. soabts aero aed 5 o> 5 hee 3 197.82 
Delephione » «<3. <.ctsi aeage cen peepee ae te es ae 24.60 
GAS AIS bi, 6 OGL at SAG re ee noe oe 5-64 
Assistance) foie)". 0 aes 5 vane ork nee eae 295.00 
List ray |. ~.$e tote Ges Wien Big ghost os arte elt Po alt cs 19.13 
Premium: 1bhOOKS;; . ~~ weit tagit.ciie Leases sera eo ee ee 209.15 
Premiupt plants << ».,.;.-s crue, sass Biel afta © Belts ae eee 89.57 
ORICe TENE 5-5 «wot as tcp eee ey SUE ee 240.00 
Reporting anntal meetine, 1905... «wen ieee oe 146.88 
Expenses anntial meéetine "1905. s.... 0% us a Se 238.71 
Expenses Suiminer ieee, 100s... 22 sent i oe ee 10.88 
Expenses ianntal'meetine; T9OGE Ss 240.) 2: ac ee eee ye 
Expenses’ Forestry Association.) 422. . 2: Soe eee 32.25 
Hxpenses; delegates | s4i5 ss ieg}e sede eee eee ee 46.25 
ENSUTANCE 4h cue sistayaPike, «Pega steals. Degen cae pil 8.00 
Account: Webb . fund =. 0. s¢oise es 2 ne ee 15.00 
Discounts..on memberships. <2. =: s.-,s%s. jo skeet ee 211.25 
Expenses seedling committee *.-'. bs seine = ee 22.55 
Asst *dibrarian ers Peay cree bc) nce ee cane Os aie me 10.28 
Cold "storage “of -irtitts’ Sei fe es ee ee 13.70 
SHA TIeS xh Gk. fhe PE epee ae fe Stee 56.99 
Balance on: hard 2s... sat Heat ee ee eee ee eee 270.78 
Total: oo op dein eee eee eee $ 2,638.80 
Deposited in Hennepin Co. Savings Bank ............. $ 1,298.31 
Int: toxOct! i; TOOO S20 hs. 5s PE Sa 39.37 
$ 1,337.68 

Balance -in Seciéty treasuty <.20)t5 cnc. cen eee 2,587.92 
Balance in hands of secretary, Nov. 27, 1906.......... 270.78 
Total. society tuhds.-7 3s jf: a4. «ads Aa $ 4,196.38 
Gideon Memorial fund on deposit Henn. Co: Bank...... $ 253.05 
interest fo Oct. 1; gems. se a has acts SSO AN ee eee 7.65 
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TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT, 1906. 
A. B. LYMAN, TREASURER, FXCELSIOR. 


Receipts— 
1905. 
RP EINIIATICS 8 oo Sa gs. 5 so co's, 9 ia evel'a tositnns bmieie 3h $ 1,855.17 
Dec. 18. A. W. Latham, Sec’y, receipts cf office from 
ume 20, TOOS,.to December 4, 1905. jcc... sos ede 738.43 
1900. 
March 1. State treasurer’s semi-annual allowance...... 1,250.00 


June 25. Rec'd A. W. Latham, Sec’y, receints of sec- 
retary’s office from Dec. 4, 1905, to June 25, 1906... 1,871.53 


Sept. 12. State treas., semi-annual allowance.......... 1,250.00 
Expenditures— 
1905. 

Dec. 18. Order 141, Wyman Elliot, exp. delegate and 
POC OTMINITEES 501i dG aelaet) ale wo: oPalattlaferen 4 alvool sume a7 
Merger 142. First Unitarian Church, rent.........: 75.00 
Dec. 26. Order 143, Clarence Wedge, Pres., salary, ’05. 25.00 
Dec. 18. Order 144, A. B. Lyman, Treas., salary, ’05.. 25.00 

Order 145, A. W. Latham, exp. sec’y office from 
Pane: 25,1005, to: Dees 4, TODS na le SLL 746.64 

Order 146, Wyman Elliot, seed of 16 barrels Ma- 
MRSC coe a5 08) aa dts carats tones esis eae Oe we 72.00 

1906. 

March rt. Order 147, A. W. Latham, Sec., sal. Ist qr. ’06 300.00 
June 1. Order 148, A. W. Latham, Sec., sal. 2d qr ’06.. 300.00 

June 25, Order 149, A. W. Latham, Sec., exp. secv’s of- 
meenirom Dec. 4, 1905 to: June 25,,1900...........- T.o7.53 
See te) Order 150, A. W: Latham, Sec., sal: 3d qr:... 300 . 00 
feces Order 151, A. W. Latham, Sec., sal. 4th qr..... 3200.00 
Mec. 2: Order 152, Premiums an. meeting, 1905...... 201.75 
Dec. 3. Order 153, Premiums summer meeting, 1906... TL5..75 
OREN e ry ayes iii ea ts ANE bt wce ite Pat bnwvdsood areal 2,587.92 
$ 6,965.13 


There has been a most remarkable contemporaneous evolu- 
tion of plums from the native species. Many varieties have been 
described, and they are grown over a wide range of country. 

All our native plums, with few exceptions, requite cross-pol- 
lination, but as a rule they are inter-fertile, so that any one va- 
riety will fertilize any other variety, providing the two bloom 
at the same time. This is of the greatest importance in adjust- 
ing the varieties to one another for cross-pollination. To deter- 
mine which kinds bloom together, make very careful observa- 
tions or look at the published tables for your latitude. 
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LIST OF FRUITS FOR MINNESOTA PLANTING. 


Adopted by the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Dec. 6, 1906. 
For the Guidance of Planters in Minnesota. 
APPLES. 

Of the first degree of hardiness: Duchess, Hibernal, Charlamoff, Pat- 
ten’s Greening, Okabena. 

Of the second degree of hardiness: Wealthy, Tetofsky, Malinda, Peer- 
less, Northwestern Greening. 

Most profitable varieties for commercial planting in Minnesota: 
Wealthy, Duchess, Patten’s Greening, Okabena, Northwestern Green- 
ing. 

Varieties for trial: Anisim, Yellow Sweet, Brett, University, Newell’s, 
Lowland Raspberry, Iowa Beauty, Jewell’s Winter, Yahnke, Gilbert. 

Valuable in some locations: Wolf River, McMahon, Yellow Transparent, 
Longfield. 

CRABS AND HYBRIDS. 

For general cultivation: Florence, Whitney, Early Strawberry, Minne- 
sota, Sweet Russet, Gideon No. 6, Virginia, Transcendent. 

Varieties for trial: Lyman’s Prolific, Faribault, Shields. 

PLUMS. 

For general cultivation: DeSoto, Surprise, Forest Garden, Cheney, 
Wolf (freestone), Rollingstone, Wyant. 

Most promising for trial: Ocheeda, New Ulm, Stoddard, Mankato, 
Brittlewood, Compass Cherry, Terry. : 
GRAPES. 

First degree of hardiness: Beta, Janesville. 

Second degree of hardiness: Moore’s Early, Brighton, Delaware, 
Worden, Agawam, Concord. 

RASPBERRIES. ; 

Red varieties: Turner, Marlborough, Cuthbert, Brandywine, Loudon, 
King. 

Black and purple varieties: Palmer, Nemaha, Gregg, Older, Columbian, 


Kansas. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
Ancient Briton, Snyder, Badger. 
URRANTS. 


Red Dutch, White Grape, Victoria, Stewart, Long Bunch Holland, North 


Star, Pomona, Red Cross. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 

Houghton, Downing, Champion, Pearl. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Perfect varieties: Bederwood, Enhance, Lovett, Splendid, Mary, Clyde, 
Senator Dunlap. 

Imperfect varieties: Crescent, Warfield, Haverland. 

NATIVE FRUITS. 

Valuable for trial: Dwarf Juneberry, Sand Cherry, Buffalo Berry, High 
Bush Cranberry. 

Prof. Green: In apples we have thought best to make no 
change at all, and we offer the list as we had it a year ago— 
except that we thought it would probably be best to drop the 
Repka Malenka. It seems that is not being propagated and 
pushed at all; it is a small apple, and it is doubtful whether it is 
worth carrying any longer on this list: so we dron it. 

In crabs we have made no changes, and in plums we have 
made no changes except we have dropped the Aitkin. 

In grapes we have made no changes except that we have 
divided them into first and second degrees of hardiness. We 
have put the Beta and the Janesville on the list of “first degree 
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of hardiness,” and in the “second degree of hardiness”. we have 
the Moore’s Early, Brighton, Delaware, Worden, Agawam and Con- 
cord. 

In the case of raspberries there is no change. 

These are the only changes in the fruit list that have been 
recommended. 

The President: This is an important feature of the meeting, 
and there may be some questions some one would like to ask. 
Perhaps it would be well to get at it in this way: It has been 
suggested that we have a show of hands on varieties now, and I 
want you all to have a full understanding of what this means. 
We will go through the list in a rapid way. We cannot allow 
any discussion just now, and a show of hands will be a discussion 
in itself. The idea is to find out how many have had either 
experience or observation with the different varieties, and wheth- 
er it has been favorable or unfavorable. Those who have had 
a favorable experience with a variety wili raise their hands, and 
those who have had an unfavorable experience will manifest it 
in the same way. That does not mean that you have planted the 
variety yourself, but means that you have some knowledge of it. 
This is not to indicate whether you consider it a good variety to 
plant generally, but whether in your particular locality you have 
had or observed a favorable experience. 

A show of hands was accordingly had pon the varieties named 
below with the following result: 


APPLES. 
Favor- Unfavor- Favor- Unfavor- 
able able able able 
PMCHeSS sss... 38 longheld oso. os ak 15 II 
PANE GHA css. ..... 28 6 N. W. Greening... 14 7 
Ghanlamofe ss... s 6 5 Repka Malenka.... 1 6 
-Patten’s Greening... 27 + 2 AtiiSiin pire iss feast aene 15 2 
@kabena:.....5... 15 5 Marthacecetitione ot 2 22 
\S\V/ Gelli nh eee ee 35 I Blush) ~Calvalle. 524. 4 
Rice Sr 12 4 iViciiieclt ue acto alee 2 
Mialindae o 6 oA... 5 es 12 3 Brier Sweet....... 8 5 
IBEGRIESS 2 2...05. Fi 13 PROWESS Neues I I 
Yellow Sweet...... 2 I Jewell’s Winter.... 4 
Bete y NOs is. =). 6 Weahinkecre ss orerereet I I 
Wniversity .....0:. II Gilbert ice cosets 4 
Newell’s Winter... I Wolf (Ravers... 12 3 
Lowland Raspberry 3 MiciViaiiotipesiseeaiece 5 
lo wareBeatity........ II 2 Yellow Transparent 12 12 
PLUMS. 
1Dis. (Siote nee 32 hes Mictalkcat oats. atesie.oore 5 2 
SUG RISE I Acts. fois 20 2 Sineyelanital Sete os cue Io I 
Forest Garden..... 20 2 Elawkeye .hdi0...6% 7 3 
TON EMEVIEN, pete silks sss 4 II PNhe hale wes Nerty career oa I 25 
Freestone Wolf.... 9 Ocheeda...i cas tene 7 2 
Rollingstone ...... 12 6 Brittlewood ....... 3 
VIN SVB ITU Cos 19 Wioodieetitt het nod 2 
NewasWlim.<3..)2... 5 6 Compass Cherry... 18 8 
MEAT ars 1g) shes are 10 A Wolf, Clingstone.. 5 


GRAPES. 
bey Baer 8 Glinitotiers osrs.cccshterce 4 I 
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CRABS. 
EOrencests..jsecn ice II Meader’s Red 
Sweet Russet...... 12 I Wariheneats os I ye 
Minnesota ........ 13 4 Dartis ElybLrida. so. 5 S: 
Whitney No. 20... 33 I Orange Crab...... 12 5 
Lyman’s Prolific... 4 3 Early Strawberry.. 27 7 
Bintles Grabs. meen Viton serene. See 14 II 
Pickett’s Seedling... 1 
RASPBERRIES. 
Rein os Sete no Te - 2 Cumberland— 
Colamabidn ) P%,. ses: 5 Blackcag\\. o72 222 3 
Minnetonka Ir’ncl’d ie Tup@ers shag 13 4 
Older-Blackcap ... 15 I Miller: faa nes 7 4 
Gregan eee cae 7 5 Kansas-Blackcap... 3 
Nemaliaie ane ae. 10 I Strawberry- 
oudonpes. sie si ake 25 9 Raspberry «....... 5 14 
CURRANTS. 
Retiection =) jens 5 I 
STRAWBERRIES. ‘ 
Senator Dunlap.... 34 4 Splendid= is. eee > : 
Wrarttel dt i {25 320... 28 3 Bederwood ....;:.. 


Mr. Elliot: I would like to ask who has ial a ico crop 
Virginia crab this year? Four voted yes. 

Now who has had trees of bearing size that have not had any 
crop this year? Ten voted yes. 

The President: The question has been raised in regard to 
the Minnetonka apple. I think we had better get at it in the same 
way. Now I want to ask how many have seen the Minnetonka apple 
fruit or have fruited it themselves? Ten voted yes. 

How many of that number have seen it resemble the Long- 
field, in fact, think it is the Longfield? Three voted yes. 

How many the Wealthy? Five voted yes. 

How many the Duchess? One voted ves. 

How many the Gideon? One voted yes. 

Secretary Latham then referred to a communication he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Wilwerding, of Freeport, in which he stated that 
in his observation the Minnetonka turned cut invariably the Peter, 
Wealthy or Gideon. : 


Question: “Is jack pine a good tree for a windbreak, also red 
cedar °”’ 

Mr. Strand: Jack pine is one of the most rapid growing of all 
our evergreens, and is a variety that should be much more gen- | 
erally planted than it has been. One objection to the jack pine is © 
the tendency of its leaves to hang on. They will hang on for a 
good many years, and for an ornamenta! tree it does not make a 
very good appearance. There is no tree that grows faster than the 
jack pine. There are two or three discases that affect the red 
cedar of late, and that has had a.tendency to not only make them 
cost a good deal more, but it has also had a tendency to discourage 
planting. It has not troubled us so much in the north, as the 
northern red cedar does not seem to be much affected by disease. 
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PLANT PREMIUMS FoR 1907.—The list of plant premiums for this year has 
been somewhat changed from that of the year before. It will be found in the 
pink folder and also on the inside page of the front cover. of our monthly. 
Members should note that all orders for plant premiums must reach the sec- 
retary by April Ist to be honored. In every case select by number. 

Asout THE New Report.—The annual report for 1906 is now being sent 
out, but, as heretofore, it will not be mailed except upon special request to 
members living ‘either in Minneapolis or at points nearby, as in most cases 
they can call at the office for the book, which saves the society the expense 
of postage and gets it into the hands of the member in better shape than if 
it went through the mails. 

DELEGATES TO So. Dakota AND Wisconstn.—These delegates were ap- 
pointed by the executive board when in session at the time of our annual 
meeting. Mr. L. R. Moyer will represent our society at the South Dakota 
meeting, to be held at Groton, Jan. 22 to 24, and Mr. Seth H. Kenney, of 
Waterville, is to represent us at the Wisconsin meeting, to be held in Madi- 
son at a date not yet known, probably early in February. 

Rock County HorticutturaAL Socrety.—Mr. C. E. Older, of Lagaeee 
and other good friends of horticulture in that vicinity, have organized a 
local horticultural society under the above name. They start out with four- 
teen members, the president being Mr. C. E. Older and secretary Mr. N. R. 
Reynolds, also of Luverne. This latest organization of the local societies 
occupies the most southwesterly county of the state. 

AnNuAL Meetinc So. Mrnn. Horr. Socrety.—This strong auxiliary 
society will hold its annual meeting at Austin, Jan. 16th to 18th, a three days’ 
. season, for which a suitable program has been prepared, covering the usual 
range of subjects at such gatherings. Members of the state society living 
convenient to the place of meeting should certainly make it a point to attend. 
Some of the most active members in the state society are connected with 
this auxiliary, and an interesting and practical meeting is certain. 

Tue ProposeD OrcHARD EXPERIMENT StaTIon.—At the late annual 
meeting of the society a resolution was unanimously adopted asking the state 
legislature to purchase a suitable tract of land for an orchard experiment sta- 
tion and provide means for operating it. Something like 100 to 160 acres is 
needed for this purpose, and it should be located reasonably convenient for 
access from the State Experiment Station, in connection with which it would 
be operated, the work thereon being of course in charge of the professor of. 
horticulture at the state station. The movement now under way in the horti- 
cultural society to originate varieties of fruits especially adapted to this section 
requires this station if it is to be carried on in any large or orderly way, and 
the expected results would warrant an expenditure infinitely greater than 
what would be required for the purpose. Every member of the society is 
deeply interested in the success of this plan, and every one can assist in for- 
warding it by verbal or written communication with members of the state 
legislature for their respective districts. Don’t forget that upon your personal 
effort depends the success of this movement. The lawmakers want to know 
what their constituents wish them to do and will look to you for this in- 
formation. 
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PLANT APPLE SEED FOR THE ConTEst.—We hope that a large number of 
the members of our society are saving or will save apple seeds to plant the 
coming spring in connection with the seedling contest being carried on by the 
' society. Seven prizes of $100 each are offered for the best apple seedlings, 
the first to be paid in 1912 and one annually thereafter. For full particulars 
address the secretary. If you can’t secure the right kind of seed, you can 
get seedlings one year old as plant premiums from the society, without ex- 
pense to you, which you can use for this purpose. 

Have You RENEweD Membersuip?—If you have not yet renewed your 
membership for 1907 you should receive with this number of the magazine 
a reminder in the shape of a bill which says, “Dr. To subscription for the 
Minnesota Horticulturist for 1907.” This form of wording is required by the 
Post Office Department, but the member will understand that this bill refers 
to the membership in the society, and on receipt of the annual fee of $1.00 
the usual membership ticket and bound volume for. the preceding year will 
be sent—and don’t forget you are entitled to two plant premiums. 

DeEaTtH OF CHARLES LeupLorr.—Notice of the death of Mr. Chas. Leud- 
loff, Carver, Minnesota, came to the secretary about the time of the annual 
meeting but too late for mention in the December Horticulturist. Mr. Leud- 
loff was one of the oldest honorary members of the society, his: decease occur- 
ring at the advanced age of 81 years, on Sept. 3d last. He was made an 
honorary member in 1886 in recognition of the valuable work he was doing 
in experimenting largely with European fruits. This work he continued as 
far as he was able to consistent with his growing feebleness until the close 
of his life. He was one of the true pioneers of Minnesota horticulture. 

DELEGATES TO IowA AND Wisconsin.—Mr. O. W. Moore, of Spring Val- 
ley, represented this society at the annual meeting of the Iowa State Horti- 
cultural Society, which convened in Des Moines, Ia., on December 11 to 13. 
His report of the meeting came to hand promptly and is in press, but on ac- 
count of the pressure of other matter it was found necessary to hold it over 
_ until the February number. The same can be said of the report of the North- 
western Iowa Society, held at Sioux City, Dec. 5 to 8, at which Mr. Joseph 
Wood, of Windom, was present as the representative of our society, and the 
_ report of the Northeastern Iowa Society by Mr. A. W. Massee, of Albert Lea: 

WINTER PROTECTION FOR YOUNG SEEDLINGS.—Those of our members who 
have young seedling trees grown from seeds planted last year should note 
particularly that protection the first winter is an absolute necessity. If you 
have not already covered them with earth you can still protect them with 
‘some kind of mulch. Straw or other coarse material put on liberally will 
give them the protection needed. If as a result of this protection mice should 
get in and injure the trees, it would not matter, as they would sprout below 
the point of injury and come on and make a good growth next year just the 
same. 

DecEeAsSE oF Wm. SomeErvitteE.—Notice of the decease of this prominent 
worker for many years in the horticultural society reached us just too late to 
find place in the December issue. Mr. Somerville died October 21st at the home 
of his son in Rochester, in this state. Few members of this society have 
_ reached the advanced age that has been granted to him, passing away, as he did, 
in his eighty-seventh year,—a long life well rounded out with useful service. 
A biography of Mr. Somerville will appear in an early issue of our monthly. 
He was an honorary life member, his election as such going back to 1893. 
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SELECT SEEDLINGS FOR PLANT Premrums.—One of the plant premiums 
offered is “six apple seedlings grown from the seed of the Malinda top-worked 
on Duchess.” These seedlings come from seed raised at Waterville, Minn., 
and they can be planted and the fruit grown from them entered in the contest 
for prizes of $100 each offered by the society, the first prize to be paid in 1912, 
Information as to this and other prizes will be found on page six of the 1907 
folder and fuller particulars can be secured directly from the secretary. We 
wish that every member of the society might take part in this contest, and this 
would permit them also to become members of the Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary. 


DeatH oF Lours ANpERSON.—Information has just come to this office of 
the death of Louis Anderson, of Rochester, which occurred on Novy. 25th 
last. Mr. Anderson was the manager, and later years the proprietor, of the 
Martin W. Cook Nursery, at Rochester, with which he had been connected 
prior to the death of Mr. Cook. While for many years a member of the 
society, he was not a regular attendant at the meetings—although his loyalty 
to the society was assured, and at every opportunity he used his influence for 
the advancement of its interests. Mr. Anderson was a comparatively young 
man. He is well known as an exhibitor in the agricultural department at the 
state fair, to which he gave much assistance for many years. 


Secect Your Premium Boox.—The list of books offered to the members - 
as premiums for securing new members has been considerably increased this 
year, as will be seen by consulting the little pink folder issued by the society, 
and at least one of these books should be secured by each one of the society 
as a reward for adding one or more names to the membership roll. You 
should look over this list, take the magazines of last year which you will no 
longer need—having them now in the bound volume—and go out among 
your neighbors and do missionary work for the society and for the cause it 
represents. It will pay you, and you would also have the reflection that you 
have done something practical to advance the interests for which the society 
stands. Now is the harvest time with us for the year. 


Honor Rott For DecemBer—The following are the names of persons 
who have secured new members for the society for 1907 during the month of 
December.. 


Re oN: Crosby, astines: ics araralcirers 4 A. N. Bates, Excelsior.....c. eset ir: 
Cc. C. Hunter, Minneapolis........... 1 Ww. H. Hanscom, Minneapolis........ 1 
Mrs. H. A. Boardman, Merriam Park 3 S: H;. Drum, “WaseGa. 44 sme 1 
Geo. W. Strand, Taylors Falls...... il J. Flagstad, Sacred Heart........... af 
E. Bonde, Cottonwood.............-. 6 H. Haggard, Excelsior..:...2.c.-s0 1 
A. B. Franklin, Minneapolis......... 1 LeRoy Ritchie, Annandale.......... 1 
AITO STeELIy; SLAY LO ore cimyehascieiecetersiaielle ab A. H. Reed, Glencoe: .:. 2... cmcisieee 2 
A. O. Hawkins, Excelsior............ i Victor’ Carlson, Grayling. .2-.nseees 1 
Henry Flyen, Dawson..............- 2 Henry Wusser, Minneiska.........-. et 
U. G. Herrick, Minneapolis.......... 1 BH. A., Smith, Lake City.2- 2c al 
P. F. Tassie, Minneapolis............ 2 A. V. Wright, Mine Center, Ont....1 
Wm. E. Bogert, Minneapolis........ 1 B. E. St. John, Fairmont?.-. ..-see- oe 
Chas. J. Rennacker, Detroit......... J ‘Wm. Jones, OSSEO. ./< 5%: ac em <1eletse eee 1 
Le Roy Cady, St. Anthony Park.... 1 A. Brackett, Farmers’ Institute..... 13 
R. H. Pendergast, Duluth.......... . aL L. B. ‘Arnold, Duluth..\.\ cies 2 
Wictor JA. Neil, MOUnG arc vic ccirintcts s 1 Otto Kankel, Fertile. .....\: science 1 
Max Pfaender, St. Anthony Park’... 1 R. A. Schultz, Farmers’ Institute. ..83 


Geo. T. Halbert, Minneapolis........ 1 John Bisbee, Madelia..............- ime 
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NorWAY FOREST NEAR DouGLaAs LonGE, ITASCA STATE PARK. 


THE MINNESOTA 
HORTICULTURIST. 


VOL. 35. FEBRUARY, 1907. No. 2. 


ITASCA STATE PARK AS A DEMONSTRATION FOREST 
AND FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION. 


SAMUEL B. GREEN, PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY, UNIVERSITY 


OF MINNESOTA, 


The present condition of the forestry rroblem shows a very 
general desire on the part of thinking men to have this source of 
wealth on a practical, helpful basis. This desire, however, is large- 
ly undirected, and it is important to unite all friends of forestry 
for that which can best be undertaken at this time. 

More has been done for agriculture by education of the young 
than in any other way, and undoubtedly we should approach the 
forestry subject from this standpoint. Previous to the establish- 
ment of agricultural education upon a practical, helpful basis  lit- 
tle advancement was made from year to year, but since then the 
whole character of agriculture has changed, and it has become much 
more productive and satisfactory in every way. 

We have an enormous area in Minuesota especiaily adapted 
for forests and another large area which will not be needed for 
agriculture for a long time. It is foolish to neglect this great 
source of wealth, as we are now doing. The cut-over lands of 
Minnesota are today almost unproductive. 

There is a course in forestry in the state university, and the 
regents desire to bring it into closer touch with and make it more 
helpful to the great forestry interests of ‘his country. Note the 
following resolution recently adopted by the beard: 

Resolution of Board of Regents asking for land for forestry de- 
monstration. | 

At a meeting of the Board of Regents, Octuber 4, 1906, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted :— 

Resolved, by the Board of Regents of the University of Minne- 
sota, that the course in forestry in the University of Minnesota 
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would be greatly improved and be made more helpful to the great 
forestry interests of our state were it provided with proper facilities 
for carrying on demonstration work in forestry, and, 

Resolved, that we recommend to the legislature of the state of 
Minnesota that it provide suitable facilities of this kind from for- 
est land held by the state and make reascnable provision for the 
maintenance thereof. 

C. D. DECKER, 
Sec’y Board of Regents. 

Just at present there is a great and special need of a demonstra- 
tion forest in order to make the forestry work of the state univer- 
sity most practical and helpful. In the case of agriculture, students 
can go to the good farmers of the state for field instruction, but 
in the case of forestry there is scarcely such opportunity. 

A demonstration forest, too, would be of much help to the own- 
ers of timber lands in showing them the possibilities of such proper- 
ty. Such a demonstration forest would in effect be a forest experi-— 
ment station. 

The idea is that the forestry students cf the university should 
before graduating be required to serve at least seven months in 
practical work in forestry. It is a fortunate coincidence that the 
State of Minnesota has in Itasca Park a tract of land in every way 
adapted for this purpose and which would be improved by being 
used as a forest reserve as well as a park. Under present condi- 
tions there is little to encourage visitors in going to this place, but 
with forestry added to its park features it could be made a more 
popular resort. 

A bill has been prepared by Attorney General Young to bring 
this about, and it will be introduced in the legislature shortly. This 
measure has the approval of Governor Jchnson. By its provisions 
Itasca Park is placed under the State Forestry Board for general 
management, and provision is made for permitting the use of as 
much of it as may be needed for demonstration work in connection 
with the forestry courses in the University of Minnesota. 

The story of Itasca Park, and a discussion of the way in which 
it might be used to special advantage in helping develop forestry 
in Minnesota, is well told in the following article by Mr. E. G. 
Cheyney, the assistant in forestry in the University of Minnesota. 
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STORY OF ITASCA STATE PARK. 


E. G. CHEYNEY, ASST. IN FORESTRY, 


Under direction of Samuel B. Green, Professor of Forestry, Minnesota 
State University. 

Description. Itasca Park was established by act of legislature 
in 1891. It consists of about 15,000 acres near and surrounding 
Lake Itasca, being partly in Hubbard county, partly in Becker 
county, but mostly in Clearwater county. The center of the park 
is about twenty-five miles north from Park Rapids and about the 
same distance a little west of south from Bemidji. The enclosed 
area is hilly and fairly well covered with a growth of pine and 
hardwoods. 

Purpose. The purpose of the park is to preserve the source 
of the Mississippi River inviolate from cotnmercial desecration and 
keep it forever accessible to the general public. In addition it 
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is to preserve to future generations a remnant of the great primeval 
forest which has played such a large part in the development of 
the state. It is right that our children and children’s children 
should have these two features of historic interest handed down to 
them intact. 

Standing Timber. Itasca Park is well suited to subserve both 
of these purposes. Within its boundaries stand 23,000,000 feet of 
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MAP OF ITASCA STATE PARE. 


EARLIEST 


1890.) 


(Drawn by J. V. Brower, 
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virgin pine, a good sample of the forests which once covered the 
Lake States region and played a star part in the development of 
the whole country. 

Source of Mississippi. The lakes and springs forming the 
source of the Mississippi are all included in the park, and the first 
trace of a distinct stream which can really be called the Father of 
Waters flows from the north end of it. It is only sentiment that 
makes these features worth preserving, but it is a sentiment well 
worth the trouble. 

Accessibility. Ample provision has been made by the legisla- 
ture to foster this sentiment and make the points of interest acces- 
sible to the public. 

New Lodge. In the center of the park, a magnificent two story 
log lodge has been built and well furnished as a headquarters for 
the superintendent and for the accommodation of visitors. A good 
road from Park Rapids to Bemidji passes by the door of the lodge, 
and a stage line from Park Rapids to the postoffice of Lake Itasca 
furnishes a daily mail service and daily means of entrance and 
egress. 

Old Lodge. Three miles farther north on the same road, also 
on the shore of the lake and one mile from the north boundary of 
the reserve, is the old lodge, an eleven room house, now uninhab- 
ited, the first building put up for the superintendent and for the ac- 
commodation of guests. 

Game Preserve. Hunting of every kind has been prohibited 
in the park ever since its establishment, and all kinds of game 
have prospered and multiplied under the protection. It is the 
one accessible place in the state where it is possible to see many 
grouse and quail, deer, beaver and an occasional moose in their 
natural habitat as they were found throughout the country in days 
~ gone by. 

Danger from Fire. Such are the provisions that have been 
made for the preservation of the forests around the headwaters 
of the Mississippi. But are they really preservative measures? 
They make these points of interest accessible to the public, but they 
do not provide for the real preservation of them. The pro- 
tection of the forest from fire, the arch enemy of the pine woods, 
which has destroyed thousands of acres of pine timber, has been 
left entirely to chance. One fire started through carelessness in the 
adjoining woods might, and is only too apt to, sweep all the forest 
away in a day and leave the now beautiful lake an unsightly puddle 
in the midst of a barren country. Several generations of careful 
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and expensive labor would then be necessary to restore the coun- 
try to its present condition. The risk is too great and entirely 
unnecessary. The park could easily be made immune to this dan- 
ger, and provisions should be made to that end. No one man can 
do it. 

Transfer of Reserve. The most satisfactory solution would 
seem to be, as is now proposed, to place the park under the control 
of the State Forestry Board, which is best equipped for the hand- 
ling of such a problem. A forester, trained in the care and pro- 
tection .of the forest, could then be placed ‘n charge of the reserve 
and proper measures taken for its protection. 

Fire Protection. A comprehensive system of fire-breaks 
should be made around the boundaries of the whole reserve to 
protect it from fires originating without, with secondary breaks in 
the interior to prevent fires originating in one portion of the re- 
serve from invading the whole area. The part of the road in the 
reserve, now poorly laid out and in poor conditicn, should be re- 
located, put in thorough repair and incorporated in the system of 
fire-breaks. 

Ideal Place for Forest School. The conditions on the reserve, 
even its shortcomings in the necessity for planting and fire pro- 
tection, make it an ideal place for a Demonstration School of For- 
estry. In such studies more can be learned in a week from actual 
work and illustrations than from a month of lectures. The work 
in the demonstration forests at Yale and Michigan is there looked 
upon as the most important in the whole curriculum. The Min- 
nesota Forest School, in one of the greatest timber states in the 
union, is without a foot of forest on which she can practice her 
preachings. The use of Itasca State Park for this purpose 
would make the Forest School for the University of Minnesota _ 
better equipped than any other forest school in the country. It 
would in effect form a forest experiment station. 

An Assembly Hall. The old lodge, now uninhabited, could be 
fixed up at a small cost as a central messroom and assembly hall to 
accommodate a large number of students. Stables, sheds and other 
buildings are in fairly good repair. Around the main building is a 
good camping ground for any number of tents. 

Seeding and Planting. The necessary planting up of the open- 
ings in the forest would require a large nursery. This (under the 
supervision of a trained man) would furrish ample opportunity— 
the best in the country—for the students to learn nursery practice 
and woods’ planting. It would increase the value of the forest 
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many times, and there would be a young forest to take the place of 
the old trees, large numbers of which are dying off yearly. 

Management. The clearing out of the dead and down timber, 
the burning of the slashings and the establishment of the fire- 
breaks would furnish ideal illustrations und actual work in the 
care and protection of woodlands. The surveying and actual build- 
ing of the roads and rides in the woods would give just such prac- 
tice in practical field work as the forester needs. Surveys for 
working plans and planting plans, estimation of standing timber, 
studies of growth and of logging methods (logging in the near 
neighborhood of the park would furnish plenty of the last named), 
and all other problems of the woods could he sttidied out along with 
the daily work and accompanied by lectures to direct the work. 
There would be no time lost in working at random, as is nov, bound 
to be the case when the students go off by themselves to work in 
the woods for the summer. 


View Looking west across Mary Lake. 


Advantage to Reserve. Such would be the advantage which a 
forest school from the first of April-to the first of October would 
reap from the reserve. In return the reserve would receive such 
care and attention as it could never get in any other wav. The 
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nursery work, the planting, the construction uf fire lanes, the re- 
moval of dead and down timber, the building of roads, all 
would be done by intelligent men with their whole interest in the 
work and always directly under the best stipervision. All through 
the danger season there would be an adequate force of men trained 
in the art of fire-fighting at hand ready to answer the alarm at a 
moment’s notice. There would be a continuous patrol of the 
whole reserve, making extensive damage from fire impossible. All 
labor done in this way would be of the cheapest in the end. 


LIND SADDLE TRAIL 
TO SQURCE OF 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


Sign Board on the Saddle Trail Built by Gov. Lind. 


Nursery Work.. Millions of seedlings will be needed in the 
next few years for planting on this and other forest reserves in 
the state. A large nursery for forest trees would be desirable in 
connection with the forest demonstration and school features. 
Such a nursery might supply seedlings to forest planters at cost. 
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Today the farmer who wants to make a plantation of forest trees 
has trouble in obtaining a sufficient quantity of tree seedlings at 
reasonable rates and in getting species that will succeed in his sec- 
tion of the country. The nurserymen are not as yet prepared to 
supply this trade. The surplus of seedlings in the nursery not 
needed for the reserves could be sold to such buyers at cost, and 
no seedlings would be sold except those suited to the section in 
which they were to be planted. This would be an enormous ad- 
vantage to tree planters all over the state and would do much to 
promote and improve the planting in prairie regions without in 
any way competing with the nurserymen of the state. 


Old Lodge—Now Boarded up. 


A Model Forest. The reserve would be conducted on the lines 
of a model forest managed according to scientific forestry meth- 
ods. It would be a place where the lumbermen’ could see the re- 
sults of such management. One trip through such a reserve would 
do more_to convince the practical lumbermen of the feasibility of 
such methods than all the talking under the sun could ever accom- 
plish. It would be a place where they could come to study im- 
proved methods and obtain accurate figures as to such matters. The 
effect in raising the lumbering standard throughout the state could 
not but be tremendous. It would call the attention of the public 
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to the practicability of forestry methods as nothing else has ever 
been able to do. “Seeing is believing” is the old saying, and it is 
becoming more and more the standard of modern education. ~ 

Experiment Work. Such an institution would necessarily in- 
clude an experiment station in forest management and methods, ex- 
periment being another fundamental principie of modern education. 
In the reserve would be carried on experiments along all lines con- 
nected with forest work. Experiments in nursery work, thin- 
nings and tree growth could be admirably conducted under the 
direction of the trained men connected with the forest school. 
Careful records of such work would furnish valuable data for the 
whole lake region, especially in Minnesota. There are something 
like 5,000,000 acres of land in this state thet must, from its nature, 
be kept in forest. The economic handling of that forest land means 
millions of dollars to Minnesota. Nothing could do more toward 
bringing about the wise handling of this land than such a forest 
school, experiment station and model forest. 

Rights of Visitors Preserved. These arrangements would not 
in any way interfere with the rights of the general public in the 
enjoyment of the beauties of nature inciuded within the reserve. 
It would increase them. The original puzpose of the park would 
be in no way impaired. The new lodge would still be conducted 
as a summer hotel for the accommodation of guests. The lake, 
the romantic source of the Father of Waters, would be more ac- 
cessible than ever before; the primeval forest would be really 
opened up for their enjoyment for the first time. Moreover, there 
would be the added interest of a forest school, an experiment sta- 
tion and a model forest—all in full operation. The number of peo- 
ple enjoying the privileges for which the park was originally es- 
tablished would be greatly increased, and these would all get an 
insight into practical forestry. 

An Improved Park. The transfer would change Itasca Park 
from an inert, neglected, uninstructive bunch of primeval trees, 
steadily dying out, to a live, carefully-tended, enlightening forest. 
It would contain an ideal Demonstration Schocl of Forestry which 
would place the University of Minnesota at the head of the list in 
that line of work, and a Forest Experiment Station which would 
make rapidly for the development of better forestry methods. It 
would be the concrete illustration of practical forestry that the state 
so greatly needs. 
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SUMMARY. 


The state property known as Itasca Park consists of: 
14,000 acres of land, partly donated by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and partly purchased by the state. 


26,000,000 feet of standing pine, valued at................0045- $230,000.00 

Douglas Lodge and equipment, valued at.................00055 18,000.00 

eM ie ELOISE. VALUECHAT.).d ea decd ite wlstebgleitis abies biomes Salone ab 1,000.00 
Marimvalie exclttsive Of dandy :3)\2..08 01s oem. 08 05 ns ode os $249,000.00 
Standing Appropriations. 

For the purpose of acquiring new land within the park........ 5,000.00 

For the salary of the superintendent... ....)....0...00.0c0000s- 600.00 


There is no fire protection; this is left to chance. A bad fire would 
destroy its value as a park. 

lt is now managed as follows: 

The Governor is in charge and appoints the superintendent. 

The Attorney General has charge of acquiring new land. 

The State Auditor has charge of the school lands within the park. 

it is proposed to place the park in charge of the State Forestry Board. 
Governor Johnson has recommended this in his message to the legislature. 

The Board of Regents of the State University has asked the legislature 
to provide opportunity for demonstration work in forestry on some state 
land. It is proposed to do this in Itasca Park, which is well fitted for the 
purpose. 

It is the belief of those well informed in forestry matters that in- 
struction in forestry without field work is weak. Just at present our great 
forestry problems need, more than anything else, young men who are edu- 
cated in forestry. Education can do for forestry what it has done for agri- 
culture. If Itasca Park is used as recommended the distinctive park feature 
will not be disturbed. It would become a demonstration forest and a 
forest experiment station. Experiments would also be made in determining 
how quick-growing woods, such as cottonwood, willow and maple, can 
best be treated to make them more durable and valuable for construction 
purposes. 

The bill referred to carries appropriations as follows: 

For forestry instruction and experimentation under the State 


ULV SSIES UE UI 0 RAR er CP a a AG a $5,000.00 
For firebreaks, nurseries, etc., under the management of the 

EME ORESURY AD OATG: cc's. safe siete LG sole sped onaiwie's cle elecerdie ths 3,000.00 

CT GEL] «2.2: oBQcye ete epee se ERE ES crisp ey ge 8 a eo op $8,000. 00 

The items for these appropriations are in detail as follows: 
SLES HARRIOS pho GOR Nie ts athe ee we apg etalk alee Bete A Miele Sat beat ts nine) al $1,000.00 
Pepe MONG) (Cloaks ll GUSE. 00s) eeimesaic'ek salon se te waeeale ete 500.00 
BEAaitGeMnOreOld, Patki ElOUSe..2 <2 \sehiss © os Sd hectares omwiereere ol 500.00 
merraua MG MET CLET Une cost cen coh VSP als Geo, Gee e) sae Gycie a ale DOUG arers See 500.00 
SiireemLeaiS atid > 6QUuIPMent. <a.. «sit: co vss fers eo oe eens ie ste 1,500.00 
SDE So 5.0 gta Pep eRM DI eRe SF cia here ee UY 300.00 
Wleanine tem acres, for nurseries and garden. .2...0..4..5..2... 300.00 
Sbedls ZinGl (iN CePaSe OtRRnIn ane cee ney Satria ayia, Ae aura elie iy Panna» 300.00 


Experiments in the impregnation of cottonwood and willow to 
increase their durability in the soil and their value for struc- 


HE AMMEPETE OSES Shera th.) A oyeyats te ete a eis tele; «Bs ofa epanae Bike ides ieee 1,000.00 
timanowement an the lake Shote;.t is... c. dee te os ees oe heres 200.00 
Pammeaeererestar and. teachers!) 22) ete lee enee se ee tees 1,500.00 
Mreeeplantine and improvement cuttings. ©.........-.. 00s. eens 400.00 


EO a ISTE. MORSE PRB Rie Fh ie ed Eas A $8,000.00 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1906, NORTHEASTERN IOWA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A. W. MASSEE, ALBERT LEA, DELEGATE. 


Your delegate to the Northeastern Iowa Horticultural Society 
arrived at Charles City about 4 p. m. November 20th, and went 
directly to place of meeting, but the afternoon session had al- 
ready closed; so he went to the Hildreth Hotel. headquarters of 
the society, where he had the pleasure of meeting C. F, Gardner, 
vice-president, with whom your delegate was somewhat acquainted. 
He was introduced to C. H. True, secretary, also Reeves, Blakeman, 
Black, Poins and others. 

He attended the evening session, viewing firs: the fine display 
of fruit, etc., that was on exhibition in tbe basement of the 
church. The display of corn, potatoes, flowers, etc., was not 
very extensive but very good what there was of it. The session 
was called to order by the president, C. G. Patten, who called to | 
the chair Vice-President C. F. Gardner, when the president pro- 
ceeded to read his annual address. He reviewed somewhat the 
early history of the society, its struggles, etc., and as the society 
was of age he was in hopes to see it make more rapid progress 
in the future. 

An address of welcome was delivered by Prof. F. E. Hirsch, 
of Charles City College, responded to by B. F. Ferris, of Hamp- 
ton. 

Wednesday morning your delegate presented his credentials 
and was very cordially received and mace an honorary member 
for the year. There was not a very large attendance, but as a 
heavy snowstorm was prevailing it undcubtedly had somewhat 
to do with the number present. 

The Wednesday sessions were followed according to program 
with one or two exceptions. The Iowa members seemed to be 
well posted and presented their subjects in a very able manner, and 
many points of interest were brought out in the discussions that 
followed. 

Mr. Gardner had a graft to illustrate his talk, “Observations 
on Grafting.” It seems he takes a scion two feet long and produces 
a graft seventy inches tall in about eight months. I presume we 
will soon be hearing of Mr. Gardner taking a scion six feet long and 
producing a tree eighteen feet tall. i 

As Mr. Patten and Mr. Sherman had procured conveyances and 
wished the society to visit their nursery storage plants, of the 
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Thursday morning program only one subject was presented, 
“Spraying and Care of the Orchard,” by Prof. S. A. Beach, Ames, 
Iowa. Prof. Beach had charts to illustrate his talk on spraying, 
representing blocks of trees, side by side, of the same varieties, 
showing the percentage gained by sptaying in yield and quality— 
it also prevents dropping of fruit before maturity. I am not able 
to give the percentage, but he showed very conclusively that is 
what fruit growers will have to do if they wish to stay in the business 
for profit. 

Thursday afternoon Rev. Nathaniel Pye gave a humorous as 
well as instructive talk on “The Minister in Horticulture.” Also a 
paper full of wit and humor was read by Mrs, Pickett, entitled, 
“Then and Now, 1865—1905,” coutrasting past and present. Then 
came the reports of officers, committees, etc., also the election of 
officers, which resulted as follows: C. G Patten, president; 
G. D. Black, vice-president; C. H. True, secretary; E. Blakeman, 
treasurer. Independence was selected as the next place of 
meeting. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1906, NORTHWESTERN IOWA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


JOSEPH WOOD, WINDOM, DELEGATE. 


The appointment as delegate to the Northwestern Iowa meet- 
ing reaching me on the afternoon of December 3rd, and I took a 
train that night for Sioux City, Iowa, where the meeting was to 
be held, arriving in good season the following morning. Upon 
inquiry, I found that the meeting did not convene until Wednes- 
day, the day following, so that I had the day on my hands to look 
over the city, which I did, taking in aiso the stockyards and 
slaughter houses. In the residence portion of the city I was in- 
terested in seeing some fine cataloa and sycamore trees in good 
healthy condition. I did not think the sycamore would be hardy 
as far north as Sioux City. 

On Wednesday morning I went to the City Hall and up to 
the third story, where I found the exhibitors unpacking a fine 
display of large, colored apples. In all there were six exhibitors, 
besides one from southwestern Iowa with a large collection of 
varieties grown commercially in that: section, which display, 
however, was not a competitive one. There was a fine collec- 
tion of flowers to brighten the rooms, made by two of the local 
florists. 
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The meeting began at ten o’clock with the reports of the officers 
of the society. The first subject taken up thereafter was a paper 
on the “Americana Plum, Its Past and Probable Future,” by L. A. 
Clemons, of Storm Lake. He thought we had reached the limit 
in improving the Americana plum from seed, as he had grown many 
trees from choice seed and had not found the fruit from them 
superior to existing varieties. Being asked. for my opinion on the 
subject, I stated my belief that the improvement of the plum from 
seed was just begun, and that we had many kinds superior to those 
mentioned by Mr. Clemons, that some of my own seedlings were 
very much better, naming the Terry, Free Silver, Williams, Emerald, 
etc., as being in this class. 

Question: Is the Free Silver productive with you? 

Answer: Some of the trees are and*some not. 

Question: Can you account for the unproductiveness ? 

Answer: The trees on high ground yield a fair crop every year, 
those on low ground bear only a few. 

The Emerald would be one of the best een! that it rots badly 
in wet weather. This can be prevented to some extent. I had 
some of these trees on the outside of the orchard, where there was 
free circulation, and few rotted. Those grown in the orchard most all 
rotted. As to the Eureka, it produces a fair crop every year, one 
of the earliest, large and a good quality and cones nearest to the 
European type of all we have. 

Mr. H. L. Felter, of Washta, read a paper entitled, “Some Early 
Plums.” He mentioned first a variety which he had secured of 
me of which he had forgotten the name, ripening about August Ist. 
Next was Forest Garden. The Milton he tound worthless and not 
hardy, the Surprise was troubled with spurblight so badly that he 
only got a few plums—and so with all other kinds that belong to the 
Miner group. . 

Wednesday afternoon program was occupied by a variety of 
papers on the subject of apple growing. I noted specially one 
by A. T. Worth, of Mondamin, on the “Ideal Winter Apple in the 
Northwest.” It appeared that the Northwestern Greening had the 
most friends, but it had one bad fault, getting bruised easily and not 
keeping well afterwards. 

The evening program contained the annual address of the 
president, P. F. Kinne, and entertainment by some local talent. 

Thursday morning session began with the re-election of all 
the old officers, followed by a paper on “The Kinds of Fruit That 
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Pay,” by H. N. Antisdel, of Milford. Discussion brought out the 
fact that in northwestern Iowa the Wealthy was considered the 
most profitable apple, the Duchess standing next and then the 
Northwest Greening. Of plums the followine list was endorsed, 
Forest Garden, Wolf, Freestone, Wyant, De Soto, Hawk- 
eye. 

Of the raspberries Red Iowa had the most friends, Loudon 
standing second and then Cumberland and Older. Blackberries: 
Snyder and then Stone’s Hardy. Of strawberries, the Dunlap had 
all the votes, though a few mentioned Warfield and Splendid. 

Mr. Donald Hill read a paper on evergreens. He favors, 
first, Austrian pine, Scotch pine second. White pine does well 
but must have protection while young. The bull pine did not 
have many friends. For windbreaks he recommended the Black 
Hills spruce first, white spruce next, and for ornament, blue 
spruce. T. J. Wilson, the principal strawberry grower of Sioux 
City, read a good paper on the culture of this fruit, his favorite being 
the Dunlap. 

On Thursday afternoon a paper was presented by Wesley Greene, 
the secretary of the state society, on “Beautifving Home Grounds.” 
A paper on forestry by H. P. Baker I did not hear, being called 
upon to act as one of the judges on the display of apples, which took 
up my time to the close of the meeting. 

This was one of the pleasantest meetings I ever attended, and we 
were loth to say good-bye. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1906, IOWA STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


O. W. MOORE, SPRING VALLEY, DELEGATE, 


Tuesday morning, Dec. 11, found your delegate at the Iowa 
state capitol, in Des Moines, Iowa, where a session of the lowa 
State Horticultural Society was being he'd in the society library 
room. We were given a most cordial reception and were made 
to feel very much at home by Mr. Gardner and Mr. Patten taking 
special pains to see that we were introduced to most of the Iowa 
members attending the meeting, and we found them a most fraternal 
and sociable lot of fellows. 

The fruit exhibit was good. Where the same varieties were 
shown at both the Minnesota and Iowa meetings, those of the 
latter, as a rule, were larger and finer, except the Wealthy. There 
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is uo doubt that Minnesota can beat the world in growing the 
Wealthy. The majority of the varieties shown were those that Min- 
nesota cainot successfully grow, such as Jonathan, Grimes’ Golden, 
Ben Davis, etc. 

The Iowa society is waking up to the importance of growing 
apples from seed that may be better adapted to their state than 
some of those that they have now. They made inquiries of your 
delegate as to the workings of our new movement called the 
Plant Breeders’ Association, which we organized last year. We 
explained the movement to them in detail, and the outcome of the 
matter was that they organized a Plant Breeders’ Association. They 
now have a copy of our constitution and by-laws, which may be 
of some use to them. The bread that has been cast upon the 
waters for many years past by C. G. Patten and C. L. Watrous 
as to the eo of this seedling question is beginning to bear 
fruit. 

There is also a movement in the Iowa society in favor of publish- 
ing a monthly magazine, something after the plan of the Minnesota 
society. Your delegate is of the opinion that this will be brought 
to the front this coming year. 

“Experiments with Fruit in Cold Storage,” by H. ¥ Eustace, 
Washington, D. C., was a talk of much merit. He advocated 
moving the fruit directly from the tree to the cold storage plant 
or cool cellar, and exploded the practice of the curing process 
in the shed or outbuilding. And the writer is satisfied that he 
is right, for he has proven the same thing in a practical manner. 
Prof. S. A. Beach, of Ames, fowa, gave us a very good report 
on spraying the apple. One application of Bordeaux before the 
buds open, one just after the blossoms fall and two more of ten 
days apart—and one about the first of August for the second 
brood of the codling moth. It is evident that the up-to-date sprayer 
is fully as much if not more in evidence in Iowa than elsewhere in 
the northwest. One reason for this is that the fruit is largely 
erown in a commercial way, and spraying has become a neces- 
sity. 

Plums did not figure in a very prominent wey at the conven- 
tion, but peaches received their share of atrention, as they had 
a prolific crop of this fruit the past summer. 

The pedigree strawberry came in for its prevalent whack of dis- - 
favor, and it got it good and hard. 

The Iowa State Agricultural Society was also in session in one of 
the rooms of the capitol, and the display of their corn exhibit was 
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something superior to anything of the kind that your delegate had 
ever seen. The similarity running through the exhibit was marvel- 
ous, and if we had been called upon to judge the same we would 
have been hopelessly swamped. ' 

Immediately after adjournment at the Wednesday evening ses- 
sion, we boarded street cars for the Savery Hotel, by invitation of 
Secretary Wesley Greene, to attend a banquet to be held in honor 
of the members of the Iowa State Horiicultural Society. There 
were about two hundred guests present, and with a high-grade 
band to furnish music it was a very enjoyable and entertaining 
occasion. 

To the best of our recollection we never received ‘more kind, 
considerate and gentlemanly treatment than we received at the 
hands of the members of the State Horticultural Society of Iowa. 
Long may they wave! 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1907, SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


O. M. PETERSON, SEC’Y, ALBERT LEA. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Southern Minnesota Hor- 
ticultural Society was held, in the G. A. R. Hall, at Austin, Minn., 
on January 16, 17 and 18. 

This meeting proved to be one of the most successful that our 
society has ever held. The attendance during the day sessions av- 
eraged from 50 to 100. The evening session was not as large as 
could be desired, which was perhaps owing to the many other en- 
tertainments in the city that evening. 

The display of fruit was very fine, and a great number of peo- 
ple were surprised to see such a splendid exhibition of Minnesota 
grown apples so late in the season. Several hundred plates of fall 
and winter apples were shown, and all were in fine condition. Mr. 
Clarence Wedge alone exhibited about forty-fve varieties. A 
large number of seedlings were also shown, of which the plate shown 
by Mr. L. W. Prosser, of Le Roy, took first premium for best sour 
winter seedling. : 

The following is the program, and all the papers were presented 
with but one exception: 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

“Shelter Belts and Timber Lots,” E. F. Peck, Austin. 

“Selection of Seed,” Robt. C. Wedge, A:bert Lea. 

“Planting and Care of Trees,” S. D. Richardson, Winnebago 
City. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

“My Berry Garden,” Jens A. Jensen, Rose Creek. 

“Fruits for the Home,” J. O. Share, Albert T.ea. 

“My Experience with the King Raspberry and Other Varieties,” 
M. E. Giles, Albert Lea. 

“Spraying,” J. M. Lindsay, Austin. 


“Making and Planting Apple Grafts,’ D. M. Mitchell, Owaton- 
na. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. if 
“Planting and Care of Shade Trees,” L. P. H. Highby, Albert 
en. 
“Impressions on Forestry and Horticulture,’ C. Berthelsen, Al- 
bert Lea. 
“Asparagus Culture,’ C. H. Farnsworth, Albert Lea. 
“Planting and Care of Evergreens,” C. M. Jensen, Albert Lea. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 


‘New and Better Fruits,’ Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea. 

“Improvement of School Grounds,” Mrs. A W. Massee, Albert 
Lea. 

“Tllustrated Lecture,’ Prof. F. L. Washburn, St. Anthony Park. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 

“Farm Life Compared with Life in the City,” Dr ASEeSieem 
Albert Lea. 

“Squash Culture,’ J. D. Smith, Austin. 

“The Farmer’s Orchard—Can It Be Made Profitable?’ Thos. E. 
Cashman, Owatonna. 

Each paper was followed by an interesting discussion, bringing 
out the experience of different parties. 

The subject of forestry was handled at some length, and the 
general opinion seemed to prevail that it would be a paying invest- 
ment fer farmers to plant out trees of cottonwood, ash, willow and 
other quick growing sorts, on soil that is low or otherwise unsuited 
for agricultural purposes. ' 

The planting of an apple orchard on sod ground was advocated 
by some members, but it seemed that the majority were in favor 
of clean cultivation during the first few years. 
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Mr. H. F. Hansen, of Albert Lea, who has an orchard of 1,000 
Hibernal apple trees that he wants to top-graft next spring, asked 
the advice of parties present as to what varieties would be the 
most profitable for him to graft onto these trees. This question, 
it was agreed, was an important one, and it was hard to answer. 
Mr. Wedge and Mr. Hawkins, however, stated that they would ad- 
vise him to top-graft those trees to Wealthy. 

The subject of spraying received considerable attention. The 
illustrated lecture by Prof. F. L. Washburn, State Entomologist, on 
“Insect Pests and Their Parasites,” was very much enjoyed by all. 


Display of Apples at the Southern Minnesota Meeting. 


The points brought out by the paper of Mrs. A. W. Massee were 
very timely and appropriate, showing the urgent need of some im- 
provement and embellishment of school grounds. 

The old officers of the society were all re-elected tor another 
year. ; 
Noted visitors from outside our territcry who were present at 
our meeting and helped much to make it a success were C. F. Gard- 
ner, Osage, Ia.; S. D. Richardson, Winnebago; D. M. Mitchell, 
Owatonna ; and Prof. F. L. Washburn, St. Anthony Park. 

Since the papers read at our meeting wil! appear in the magazine, 
a review of them at this time is unnecessary. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


WM. OXFORD, FREEBURG, MINN. 


William Oxford, one of the earliest settlers of Houston county, 
died in Caledonia, Saturday, Oct. 6th, 1906, at 5:30 P. M., from gen- 
eral debility, aged 83 years. 


Wm. Oxford, Grandson and Great- Grandson. 


Mr. Oxford was born in South Hampton, England, April, rst, 
1823. On April 9, 1849, he married Miss Mary Wakeford, and 


they came to America the same year, remaining at Boston, Mass., 
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for some time. In 1851 they came to Allamakee county, Iowa, and 
the following year to Crooked Creek, in this county. His wife died 
about a year ago. 

It is said that Mr. Oxford drove the first team to Brownsville, 
coming on the Indian trail in the spring of 1853. In 1858 he built 
a sawmill near what is now Freeburg, on his farm, now owned by 
his son-in-law, Joseph Till. Mr. Oxford devoted a great deal of 
his time to the raising of fine apples, having at one time one of the 
finest, if not the finest, orchard in the county. 

For the last year he had been quite feeble, and for the last few 
months he was in the Caledonia hospital. 

_ The writer’s attention was first called to Mr. Oxford in con- 
nection with the exhibit of fruit that he contributed to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, in 1893, the collection that he sent being one of the 
finest that was shown with the Minnesota exhibit there. It was 
some years after that before we had the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance. Mr. Oxford occasionally attended our meetings, and 
while a man of few words his influence was always to be counted up- 
on for any good purpose in the work of the association. For many 
years and up to within a year of his death he was a regular ex- 
hibitor in the horticultural department at the state fair, and his 
fine orchard of five acres or thereabouts, containing upwards of 
one hundred and twenty-five varieties of apples, including some 
seedlings of value, enabled him to make fine exhibits. At least 
two of his seedlings are known somewhat to planters in Minne- 
sota. The late J. S. Harris, in his book describing Minnesota ap- 
ples, which is now in the society library, describes two. One is 
called “Oxford’s Seedling” only, an early winter variety, and the 
other is “Oxford’s Orange,” also .of the same season. Mr. Ox- 
ford was also very much interested in plums, having a large or- 
chard of native varieties, one of his seedlings, the “Red June,” be- 
ing quite extensively planted. His experience in growing tender 
fruits, such as peaches and pears, had met with some success, 
though with no conclusive results. 

Mr. Oxford’s name appears on the roll of the society first in the 
year 1893. He was made an honorary life member in the year 1899 
at the same time as was Mr. O. M. Lord, Mr S H. Kenney and 
a number of others of the veterans of the society, his loyal service 
during the limited period of his connection*with the society having 
justly earned him this distinction. We are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to publish so fine a picture of Mr. Oxford as appears here- 
with, accompanied by the faces of two of his descendants, his 
happy expression therein indicating his kindly feeling towards them 
and, we believe, towards all the world, this being evidently his dis- 
position. 

In his death we have parted for a time from one of the most 
loyal members of our organization.—Sec’y. 
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HOW | AM PLANTING A SEEDOLING ORCHARD. 


JOHN BISBEE, MADELTIA. 


Having been planting apple seed for about forty years in Min- 
nesota and meeting with indifferent success, the recital of how I 
propose to succeed may furnish other amateurs in the society some 
pointers which will enable them to do more in less time than I have 
done. 

After many efforts to get good results in planting the seed, last 
season I hit upon a plan that gave the best results. In selecting the 
seed I adopted the following method: I have been top-working for 
several years and have the Hibernal top-worked with the Fameuse, 
Orange, Baldwin and other good keepers, and I have other combina- 
tions in which I have hardy stocks for the base and long keepers 
for the top. In this way there is a probability of originating some-. 
thing hardy enough to withstand our climate and at the same time | 
secure the long keeper so much desired. I saved the seeds from 
the apples as I ate them through the fall and winter and put them 
away until about the middle of March. I then took the seeds and 
put them in soak for several days. I then took a small box and 
put in the bottom about one inch of moist dirt, and upon this placed 
a cloth and upon that the soaked apple seeds, upon this another cloth 
and upon that another layer of moist dirt. I then set the box out 
doors and let it freeze and thaw until the ground was in fit con- 
dition for planting the seeds. I planted the seeds as you would plant 
‘a bed of beets. The result was that about every seed grew, and 
in the fall I had about 650 nice seedlings from eight to sixteen inches 
in height. 

I planted those seedlings in an orchard last spring, putting them 
eight feet each way, expecting that many of them would prove 
worthless. They all grew, and I find about one-half of them show 
promise enough to remain for further trial. I shall transplant some 
of them next spring so that the trees in my orchard will be sixteen 
feet apart. From fifty to one hundred of these trees are very prom- 
ising, and I shall cut scions from them next spring and set them in 
bearing trees. The balance of the 300 I shall reserve until large 
enough to top-work. I shall then graft into them valuable orchard 
varieties, like Utter’s, Malinda, Newell and others, reserving one 
limb of each tree to show up the value of the seedling. 

In this way I will attain my original object end at the same time 
every tree will have a permanent value. 
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LEGISLATION FOR FRUIT BREEDING. 


(FROM MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING.) 


Mr. Wyman Elliot: Before I say anything about what the 
Executive Board is going to present here 1 want to say some- 
thing in reference to what has been said about the variation in 
apples. I have cut a great many apples. I cut four barrels of Ma- 
linda last winter, and I cut them crosswise rather than lengthwise 
for a purpose, and I found there was great variation in the core. 
I observed that they showed the variations very plainly, and not 
only in the core but there was great variation in the seed. I was 
very particular when I run across one with that variation to save 
the seeds. I have them planted and am watching with a great deal 
of interest what the outcome will be. Luther Burbank states that 
whenever you see a variation in a plant you want to nail to it at 
once. I want to say further that I have been conducting seedling 
operations for seven or eight years. I have got to the point where 
I.have got to quit. What are we going to do with this work? 
Throw it away, or is the State Experiment Station going to be put 
in shape so it can go ahead and take it in hand? It is just for this 
reason that we come to you with this bill which we propose to put 
before our legislature to give us an appropriation, so we can con- 
tinue these experiments, and so the proper persons can enlarge this 
work. A draft of this bill is as follows: 


A BILL PROVIDING A FRUIT BREEDING FARM FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota as 
follows : 

Section 1. There is hereby appropriated out of the money in 
the State Treasury not ctherwise appropiated, the sum of Sixteen 
Thousand Dollars ($16,000), or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, for the purchase of a fruit breeding farm for the State Uni- 
versity, by the Board of Regents of the Minnesota State Univ rersity, 
as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. There is hereby annually appropriated out of any 
money in the State Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000), for the care and management 
of said fruit breeding farm. 

Section 3. As soon as may be after the passage of this act, 
the Board of Regents of the State University shall select a fruit 
farm that shall meet with the approval oi the Executive Board of 
the Minnesota State Horticultural Society as being well adapted for 
fruit breeding purposes. 
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Section 4. The Executive Board of the Minnesota State Hor- 
ticultural Society is hereby required to appoint a committee of two 
suitable persons to visit said fruit breeding farm at least once a 
year to examine the fruit breeding work done there, and to report 
on the progress of such work to the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society and to the Board of Regents of the Minnesota State Univer- 
sity, together with such recommendations for the future conduct of 
such farm as may. seem to them best. 

This act shall take effect and be in force on and after its passage. 

Mr. Benjamin: How many acres wouid be necessary? 

The President: There is no number specified, but this could 
be left to the discretion of the men in charge. It has been sug- 
gested that eighty acres would be sufficient, but I told the com- 
mittee that we ought to have a hundred and sixty acres. 

Mr. A. K. Bush: The society wants to get back of a propo- 
sition of that kind, and the membership can be employed to good 
advantage in getting right after the men who represent their dis- 
tricts. It is said that this work can be done at the station, but 
the ground there is not adapted to the growing of apples. This 
farm should be located on soil where the conditions are better than 
they are at the station. Now, every member should send a letter 
to his representative or senator asking him to support that measure, 
and that sort of thing will help wonderfully, a great deal more than 
anything we can do here. Have it supported in that way and see 
when this bill is introduced that it is followed up by letters from 
members of this society, and I believe we can pass it. 

The President: We are entitled to this appropriation anyway. 
The horticultural interests of the state are entitled to the passage 
of this bill to furnish them a farm. We had a farm at one time 
out at Excelsior, and the Board of Regents sold this farm, and 
I think obtained some $16,000 or more tor it. Uf that farm had 
been saved to us so that at this time when the Horticultural De- 
partment of our State Agricultural School is in need of it, we would 
not have to ask the legislature to pass this bill, and it is simply 
asking them to give us back what they have taken from us. Asa 
matter of fact, it belongs to us. . 


Sorts For OrcHarps.—In a lecture, Prof. S. A. Beach, of Iowa, said the 
best land for an apple orchard is one which contains clay or has a clay sub- 
soil, porous enough to let the water pass through. The premature falling of 
leaves in orchards during the wet season is often due toa lack of air in the soil. 
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THE PROPOSED FRUIT-BREEDING EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


A. W. LATHAM, SEC’Y. 


The Minnesota State Horticultural Society will, at this session 
of the legislature, ask an appropriation for a farm to be used in 
breeding and testing fruit. Such a farm is greatly needed to place 
the state horticultural work in a satisfactory condition. The officers 
of this society point with pride to the development of fruit growing 
in Minnesota, in a commercial as well as in a small way about rural 
homes. The great interest taken in this subject, and the progress 
made, is shown by the magnificent displays of fruit made at the an- 
nual fairs of the State Agricultural Society and the meetings of the 
State Horticultural Society. 

The State Horticultural Society has encouraged and is encourag- 
ing the raising of seedling fruits by its members ane others, offer- 
ing liberal prizes for desirable productions in this line. It has also 
distributed seedling plants at various times. .As a result of all this 
work there are thousands of seedlings now of bearing age which 
need to be carefully tested under competent supervision. Besides 
this object in asking for a fruit farm, we think that the most pro- 
gress in fruit growing in this state is to come from raising thousands 
of seedlings from our most valuable cultivatei sorts, and we want 
a farm where this work can be carried on in a systematic and in- 
telligent way and to a finish. 

University Farm at St. Anthony Park would naturally be looked 
to as the place for such work, but not enough land there is available 
for this purpose, nor is it suitable. Furthermcre, in the neighbor- 
hood of University Farm land is worth $500 or more per acre, and 
there is so much trespass that it is difficult to ripen iruit there. 
Suitable land for this purpose can be obtained at $100 or less per 
acre. Such a fruit farm should be located at some point easily 
accessible from University Farm and be under the general direc- 
tion of the horticulturist of that experiment station. At University 
Farm there are now over 15,000 seedling apples ard seedlings of 
other fruits for which there is no room, and many of these must be 
thrown away unless additional land is furnished the coming year. 

The legislature of 1878 provided a fruit farm which was at one 
time in charge of the late Peter M. Gideon, who originated the 
Wealthy, Peter and other apples. This farm was sold a few years 
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ago, and the funds derived from it less the cost of the farm were 
turned into the current expense account of tne State University. 
The statement of this transaction is as follows: 


Cost of Minnetonka Fruit Farm........ $1,309. 1c 
Derived from sale of Minnetonka Fruit ‘ 
atid: (tye teens. s 8) eae pe ae 16,409.43 


Profit on Minnetonka Fruit Farm turned 
into current expense account of the 
State Mmiversity. ut Asay ree 15.160. 33 


$16.469.43 $16,469.43 

Tt will be seen from the foregoing that in asking an appropria- 
tion of $16,000, the State Horticultural Society is practically asking 
only for that which should be recognized as rightfully belonging to 
it. OR 


PLANT BREEDERS’ AUXILIARY, SECRETARY’S 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1906. 
CLARENCE WEDGE, ALBERT LEA, SEC’Y. 


On the 18th of last December, few members of the state society 
met in the office of the secretary in Minneapolis and organized the 
Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary of the Minnesota State Horticultural So- 
ciety, adopting a constitution and electing officers for the year. The 
object of the society as stated in the constitution is “to encourage 
the origination of horticultural plants adapted to Minnesota.” 
Through our magazine the auxiliary was duly advertised, and 
a membership has been enrolled to the number of seventy up to 
the beginning of this meeting. The minutes of the first meeting 
having been fully reported in the Horticulturist, and no meeting of 
the auxiliary having been called up to the present time there are 
no proceedings to report. 

About November 10, in pursuance of article six of the constitu- 
tion of the auxiliary, a series of five questions was sent to each mem- 
ber, intending to draw out of each so far as possible a report of 
the work done during the year. To these questions we received 
thirty answers, which we have endeavored to condense as follows: 

The first question was: What seeds have you sown: during the 
past year with the hope of improving our present list of varieties? 

The replies to this question showed that thirty, or every one re- 
plying, had sown apple seed, five crab seed, eight plum, two grape, 
two raspberry, two peony, one strawberry, one currant, one phlox 
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and one rose. Of those who had sown apple seed, the greater share 
mentioned the varieties sown, of which seventeen had sown Malin- 
da—nine mentioning the fact of having received the seed from the 
society—eight had sown Wealthy, four Yahnke, three Hibernal, three 
Wolf: River, two Duchess, two Peter, two Longfield, two N. W. 
Greening and two the seed of seedlings. It is unfortunate that all 
did not mention the variety of seed grown, as it is the object of the 
society to encourage exactness and care in sowing seed. Had it not 
been for the distribution of Malinda seed by the society, it seems 
likely that the Wealthy would have been the most popular seed. Of 
the other varieties of seed sown the Aitkin, Surprise, Wyant, Stod- 
dard, Compass and Japanese are mentioned among the varieties of 
plums. 

The second question was: Have you planted any trees or plants 
with the view of future cross-pollination ? 

Of the twelve replying to this question, three answered simply, 
yes, and nine we condense as follows: Patten’s Greening to cross 
with Windsor Chief; seedlings of Malinda to cross with other 
varieties; Southern varieties of choice quality apple to cross with 
Northern sorts, and Malinda to cross with Wealthy. Two have 
Japan plum set to cross with native varieties, one plum tc cross 
with sand cherry, and one Burbank to cross with Prunus Simoni. 
This indicates more work already done in this line than we had ex- 
pected, and that trees set for natural crosses'are already receiving 
considerable attention. 

The third question was: Have you done any hand pollination, 
and with what varieties and results? 

The answers to this question showed that but few have at- 
tempted anything of this kind. We condense some cf the answers 
received as follows: One intends to do such work next season, one 
is anxious to learn, one has failed, one had crossed Red June with 
the Aitkin plum with no success as the season was unfavorable, one 
had crossed plum with wild cherry with no result, and one the - 
annual single hollyhock with another species. One had used hand 
pollination in the absence of bees to grow squashes with good re- 
sult, one had intended to do such work but the desired trees failed 
to bloom, one had done the work but «states the varieties in such a 
way as to make it impossible to tell which were crossed. It seems 
from the above answers that at least four of our members have 
practiced hand pollination during the past year and that many oth- 
ers either intend to attempt such work or are greatly interested in 
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it, and, doubtless, need only the instruction and encouragement of 
our society in order to make such attempts successful. 

The fourth question was: What immediate objects have you in 
view in the above work? 

This question did not seem to be well understood. The idea was 
to bring out the particular objects that each was seeking 1n the line 
of work he was pursuing. Of the answers received, eight men- 
tioned hardiness of varieties adapted to their particular locality, six 
mentioned long keeping apples and nine mentioned quality. The 
desire for quality and late keeping over mere hardiness, indicates 
the general advance that has been made in our Northern horticul- 
ture. Had such questions been sent out twenty-five years ago, 
there is no doubt that hardiness would have been shown to be the 
main object with at least nine-tenths of those engaged in originating 
new varieties. 

The fifth question was: What interesting discoveries in new 
varieties have you made? 

To this question ten answers were made, which we condense as 
follows: Ole J. Hagen, Hendrum, N. W. Minnesota, “Johnson’s 
No. 6 apple.” Otto Kankel, Fertile, N. W. Minnesota, “ have hopes 
that my seedling strawberries will be an improvement” Seth Ken- 
ney, Morristown, So. Minnesota, “think the Gould crab imparts 
hardiness to winter apples worked on it.’ H. H. S. Rowell, Ex- 
celsior, Cent. Minnesota, “have developed a promising seedling po- 
tato.” M. Olson, Montevideo, West. Miniesota, “have a seedling 
blackcap better than the Souhegan or Gregg, so far strictly iron- 
clad.” Jens A. Jensen, Rose Creek, So. Minnesota, “a seedling 
apple a mile from my place, fine red color, good size, early winter 
dessert.” Erick Omland, McIntosh, No. Minnesota, “a native plum 
ripening with the Aitkin, similar but much better.” Frank Yahnke, 
Winona, S. E. Minnesota, “crossing Hyslop crab with Tetofsky 
produces a better fruit tree than either.” O. W. Moore, Spring 
Valley, S. E. Minnesota, “Japan plum top-worked, probably on na- 
tive, has stood well two years and shows fruit buds.” Henry Duns- 
more, Olivia, W. Minnesota, “the Kaump apple is the only one with 
me that has been entirely free from blight.” 

While the need of better orchard varieties is the most pressing 
and should naturally receive the larger share of our attention, it is 
to be hoped that members will be found who will interest them- 
selves in the lesser fruits and flowers, many of which offer great 
hope for improvement. It is also to be hoped that the day of 
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promiscuotis seed planting is past. Those who take the trouble 
to sow seed should have sufficient interest to take hold of the mat- 
ter in an exact and careful way, so that the results had may be 
something of a guide in future efforts. 

The Malinda seed sent out by the society appears to have done 
remarkably well, only a few failures being reported and many men- 
tioning gratifying success. While this work of seed distribution by 
the society should certainly be continued, we urge upon our mem- 
bers that they select their seed so far as possible from their own 
grounds, where they have a perfect knowledge of the varieties: which 
may have entered into and made up the strain of secd sown. 

It should not be forgotten also that our best plant breeders put 
great stress upon the proper nourishment of the parent plant while 
perfecting the seed, insisting that it inclines them to break from 
primitive forms and develop improved characteristics. 

Our auxiliary society appears to have struck a popular chord 
among our members and begins the second year of its existence 
with the prospect of enlisting a large number of new members, and 
by instructing them so that the work of plant breeding for the 
benefit of our northern section may be carried on with a cer- 
tainty of bringing forth improvement in our horticulture that will 
give it rank among the most beneficent agencies of the present 
date. 


Tue BarreEL THE STANDARD PacKAce.—At home and abroad, editorial ‘ 
representatives of this magazine have been told that dealers, except in a 
restricted way, do not want anything but the barrel. A barrel of regulation 
size is best, the flour barrel or its equivalent; (diameter of head 17% inches, 
length of stave 28% inches, outside measurement, not less than 64 inches cir- 
cumference). The secretary of the International Apple Shippers’ Association 
is authority for the statement that apples packed in a good flour barrel or 
second-hand regulation size barrel will bring as much money in any market 
in the world as in an absolutely new barrel. 


EQUIPMENT FOR GATHERING AppLes.—No one ladder will answer all 
purposes in apple picking. At least two types will be found useful. The 
stepladder is indispensable. It should be strong, light, provided with a plat- 
form, and should have three legs instead of four. A stepladder with three 
legs is perfectly safe and will stand steady and solid on ground so rough and 
uneven as to make it impossible to use one with four legs at all. Longer 
ladders made strong and light, with broad rounds for the taller trees, should 
be of sufficient length to reach the tops. The side pieces should be united or 
jointed together at the top like the letter V inverted. The ladder can then 
be shoved up among the branches when necessary. It may also be used 
by laying it flat against a number of small branches on the outside of the 
head of the tree. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 
J. R. CUMMINS, EDEN PRAIRIE. 


We have had in the last fifty years favorable results sufficient 
to still further encourage us in the cultivation of trees and plants 
not native to the state. There are many varieties cf trees and plants 
generally considered too tender for this climate that may be success- 
fully grown in many locations with some cultivation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cummins and Friends before the Log Home of “Early Days.”’ 


Not always do we give any thought to the proper treatment of 
our trees. The root system of a tree to some extent is limited, 
and yet the elements necessary for life must be supplied or the tree 
dies, and the death is charged to winter weather. Thorough 
cultivation and fertilizing yearly will supply this food and will also 
be some remedy for drouth. 
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Before planting an orchard the ground should be well plowed, 
better in the fall before, and manured. Then plowed again in the 
spring and cultivated once a week till September Ist; and the same 
also for the shelter grove. For the last few years we have had 
very favorable weather conditions, plenty of moisture, and the cold 
for some reason not very injurious to trees generally, and yet the 
last winter—though the second mildest winter (20 degrees below the 
lowest temperature) since 1856-7—injured many trees, etc. The 
Lombardy poplar was badly hurt, Russian mulberry, the catalpa, 
the lilac in the bloom, the tamarix amurensis—and yet the black- 
berry uncovered came through in good shape. Many of the native 
cedars entirely killed; arbor vitae hedges growing for twenty years 
or more entirely killed. 

“Horticultural Notes’ might treat of very many matters connect- 
ed with horticulture, but this paper will be limited to speaking of 
some useful and ornamental trees and shrubs and a few words on 
some native flowers which seemed doomed to extinction here but 
which can be preserved by cultivation. 

Maple. The soft, or white, maple is well worth growing—with 
favorable weather. For the last three or four wet years it has been 
a very beautiful tree, but in dry seasons the leaves begin to turn in 
August. It should be always planted in damp locations. A maple 
planted in 1855 is now eight feet in circumference, some planted in 
1861 about seven feet. The sugar maple should always be planted 
on clay land, but may be grown on other soiis also, though the 
growth is much less than on clay. Two sugar maples set out in 
1861 are now two feet seven inches and three feet in circumference. 
They have been growing in blue grass sod with no cultivation. 
Weir’s cut-leaved, Norway and other maples are no doubt hardy 
in this climate. The Japanese maples may be hardy enough for 
this climate. The blood-leaved has been through two winters un- 
injured. They are not large trees and with some protection may en- 
dure this climate. 

Chestnut (Castanea Americana). We have much evidence to 
show that the chestnut can be grown in the south part of the state. 
The tree has stood forty below zero without injury, and for 
the last two winters has come out in as healthy condition as any 
tree on the place. Chestnuts grown near Winona are ‘shown at 
this meeting. The natural northern limits of the tree are north 
of Concord, New Hampshire, to’ Winnepesaukee Lake, Vermont; 
and in New York, in parts of Ohio, but not generally in Indiana and 
Illinois. 
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Horse Chestnuts. The variety from Kansas is particularly 
hardy and so far as known has never injured in fifteen or. twenty 
years. This variety does not grow very large, but it is in every 
way well worth planting. The nuts should be kept moist, and left 
out and covered with leaves; they start to grow early in the spring 
and should be planted as soon as the frost is out sufficiently. The 
best way to. grow nut trees is to have the ground plowed in the 
fall and the nuts planted about an inch deep, so that they can have 
all the favorable conditions that result from fall planting; planted 
in the spring the soil removed dries out, and the conditions are not 
so favorable as in the fall planting. ; 

The Ohio Buckeye is a much larger tree than the Kansas vari- 
ety, and it has been growing here without injury for some years. 

The Green Ash should be more planted than it is; being a na- 
tive it is perfectly hardy. The white ash is somewhat tender, but 
from northern sections might be hardy. 

Basswood, or Linden. This tree is always well worth planting. 
If anything, it is even more hardy than the elm and not so liable to’ 
have the limbs broken by wind; also it is not such a nuisance as the 
elm from growing so many trees from the seed. 

Elm. Where no other tree can be grown it is well to plant the 
elm, but it is not desirable on cultivated land, on account of the 
extra work needed to keep down the trees produced by the many 
seeds spread by the winds. An elm planted in 1855 is now nine 
feet in circumference, with a spread of limbs fifty to sixty feet. 

Rock Elm is of very slow growth. 

Cottonwood planted in 1861 are now over eight and nine feet 
in circumference, probably eighty feet or more high. The elm and 
cottonwood seem to have vitality enough not to be injured by light- 
ning. The large elm was struck in 1875, the bark for ten feet from 
the ground and nearly a foot wide, was stripped off, but it is now 
entirely healed over. 

The Beech has now been through four winters and not injured, 
and it might be recommended for moist locations to the careful 
grower. 

Birch. The European cut-leaved birch is one of the most beau- 
tiful trees grown in the state. There is much complaint of it be- 
ing a short-lived tree, but in a fairly good soil with cultivation 
and fertilizing the tree can be depended on for many years. In 
many of the cities the top soil is often moved off in the grading, 
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leaving a subsoil which is clear sand or gravel. No farmer or gar- 
dener expects to grow a crop in sand or gravel, unless he uses large 
quantities of manure. 

Red birch and white are very desirable trees, hardy and satis- 
factory. ‘ 

Hickory. Too much cannot be said for the shellbark hickory. 
It being a native of the southeast corner of the state is evident proof 
that it will succeed in the south and east sections of the state, at 
least as far north as Wright and as far west as Blue Earth coun- 
ties. The tree is of very slow growth for the first four or five years ; 
when older with cultivation and fertilizing the growth is two or 
three feet. This growth is always made in the first part of the sea- 
‘son, and by the middle of July all growth ceases. The same condi- 
tions govern the buckeye. From seed that was grown in Indiana 
and planted in 1870, trees that are now twenty feet have been raised. 
This year one of the trees bore the first nuts, probably the first grown 
in Hennepin county. The pecan hickory is not hardy, kills back 
but sprouts every spring. 


Present Home of J. R. Cummins. 


Walnut. There is no need to say much of our native wal- 
nuts. The black walnut is now growing and bearing nearly one 
hundred miles north of its natural limit. There is no doubt it 
would be a very profitable tree to plant by the acre, on suitable soil 
or land that would be cultivated and well manured, using also plenty 
of ashes. A tree from seed planted in 1870 is now nearly six feet 
in circumference. 

The Japanese Walnuts Sieboldii, Cordiformis, Rupestris and 
Manchurian, are probably hardy. The Sieboldii has grown north 


‘ 
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of Minnetonka and also near Farmington, Dakota county. The Ru- 
pestris was not injured last winter; the Manchurian lost a’ few ter- 
minal buds; but they have all made a fine growth this summer, and 
have every appearance of being as hardy as the native walnuts. 

Ginkgo (Salisburia Adiantifolium). Mr. Grimes, who was one 
of our oldest members, about fifteen years ago planted a ginkgo 
tree on the south side of a house near 32nd Street and Nicollet Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis. This tree evidently was never injured; a year ago 
1905, in the fall, the tree was taken up and moved. This fall the 
tree was in fair condition. 

Oak. Many varieties of oak are perfectly hardy and should have 
the consideration of the tree grower. White, scarlet, burr, rock, 
chestnut, red, and others can be recommended. 

Magnolia. With some protection the magnolia may be grown 
here. 

Shrubs. The Calycanthus, though sometimes killed back, 
seems to be more hardy than the Tamarix. Hercules Club may 
be hardy. Cornus Florida has not been injured in the last four win- 
ters. 

There is some need for those who have a regard for flowers to 
look after the protection of some varieties that are rapidly being 
destroyed. Of these are the Cypripedium, or Mocassin flower ; 
Noah’s Ark, the small flowered, and particularly the large red. All 
these are easily grown with the proper soil and some cultivation. 

Mr. J. F. Benjamin: I would like to ask Mr. Cummins if the 
white oak can be successfully planted when three or four feet 
high: 

Mr. Cummins: You could do it, but I would rather have them 
where they grow or when they are two years old. The walnut and 
the shellbark hickory can be moved, but it is an awful job. 

Mr. Benjamin: The red oak is easily transplanted. 

The President: How large? 

Mr. Benjamin: I have transplanted them five or six feet high. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: Oaks are readily transplanted at one 
year, and after that you can move them when you please. 

Mr. Geo. A. Kellogg, (Wis.): I want to make a remark in re- 
gard to planting hickory nuts. I planted some selected large nuts 
on two sides of a forty, planted them in the fall after they were 
gathered, covered them lightly and never found but one that grew. 

Mr. Cummins: They got too dry. If it gets dry, any kind of 
nut will fail. 

Mr. Kellogg: They were planted in the fall when green. 

Mr. Strand: How long have you had those Japanese varieties ? 

Mr. Cummins: I have had the Sieboldii five or six years, the 
Manchurian has been put out two winters, and the Rupestris too— 
that was the hardiest of the whole lot. 
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Mr. Strand: How long have you had the Calycanthus ? 

Mr. Cummins: O, I have had those for years. 

Mr. Benjamin: I have tried planting by digging down the year 
before I wanted to plant such trees as the oak and black walnut 
and cutting off the tap root as deep down as possible letting them 
grow a year, and then they can be easily transplanted. I am going to 
take up a lot of trees that way this fall. 

Mr. Kellogg: You don’t need to cut that tap root deeper than 
a foot. 

Mr. E. G. E. Reel: How about those mocassin plants? Can 
they be transplanted ? 

Mr. Cummins: Yes, you can move them all right, but you want 
to take a little soil with them. I think they also want protection 
in winter. 

Mr. Reel: Will the purple variety grow in ordinary garden 
soil? 
Mr. Cummins: Yes, they will grow in common soil. 

Mr. Husser: We transplanted quite a few of the moccasin flow- 
ers, but they never bloomed after the first year, and I believe from 
our own experience it is something that does not pay. 

Mr. Cummins: You ought to give them some water. The smail 
ones will bloom every year. 

About the cut leaf birch. It will live a great deal longer if a 
man makes a hole and puts in stones when planted. It is some- 
thing that wants a whole lot of moisture, and the stones help to 
supply moisture in a dry season. Stone will help to draw mois- 
ture out of the ground. 

Mr. G. A. Anderson: Do you regard the horse chestnut as hardy 
in protected localities in good soil? 

Mr. Cummins: It will grow anywhere. I know one at Shako- 
pee that must have been there for twenty years, and mine have been 
planted for twelve years and have never been kurt. The Ohio buck- 
eye is not so hardy. Mr. Sherman claims there is not much differ- 
ence, but there is. The Ohio buckeye leaves are larger and thicker, 
but the Kansas variety is not so large. 

Mr. Benjamin: What variety of nut trees would you advocate 
for roadside planting? 

Mr. Cummins: I don’t know that I would advocate any, be- 
cause you have to cultivate them. I dont think I would recom- 
mend any for that place. 
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N. O. P. SYNOGROUND, GROTON. S. D. 


The first thing a farmer should do when he starts a place 
on the plains is to carry in his mind the spot where he will build 
his house and barn and then commence breaking up his ground. 
When this is all done he can plant trees for shelter, so that he will 
not be compelled to have the fierce north wind strike him in the 
face when he steps outside his door. 


A Sheltered Nook on the Prairie Facing South under Shelter of Windbreak. 


The windbreak on the plains should be at least eight to ten 
rods away from the buildings. The best kinds of trees for this 
purpose are cottonwood, box elders and ash, mixed together. The 
cottonwood is the quickest grower of them all, and the ash is the 
slowest, but the ash will outlive either the cottonwood or the box 
elder. 
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This windbreak should be eight rods wide and twenty rods, 
or even thirty, long. The way is should be planted is six feet apart 
in the row each way. 

The farmer will lose nothing by planting trees in this way, as 
he may utilize the land for any kind of crop which he may desire. 
‘Cultivated and kept clean, in three or four years he will have trees 
ten feet high and an ample windbreak for any farm. Now, if he 
wants a nice garden: between his house and the windbreak and 
a border for the same, plant a couple of rows of Russian olive 


Mr. Synoground’s Vegetable and Fruit Garden behind the Windbreak. 


and a row of the Russian pea tree. If he wants it to look real 
nice, put a row of honeysuckles inside of this, and he will have 
the finest thing that he could wish for on a farm. The farmer 
should not neglect this for he has no true farm home unless he 
has a few flowers surrounding his home. 

The Russian olive tree has a beautiful yellow flower that blos- 
soms in June and stays in full bloom for three or four weeks, while 
the honeysuckle is the first shrub of them all to blossom in the 
spring. Each of these can be obtained at a very reasonable price 
of any of the nurserymen of South Dakota or Minnesota. 
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MEMBERSHIP Roti For 1907.—At the date of writing, Jan. 28th, the annual 
membership roll for 1907 stands at 1036, adding to which the life roll of ap- 
proximately 150 members brings the total membership to date up to 1186. 
Don’t you want to give this roll a lift? 


Have You Sent 1x A New MemsBer?—The membership roll is steadily 
growing as usual at this time of the year, but if we are to reach the maximum 
aspired to for 1907 it can only be done with the assistance of the membership. 
Don't fail to send in at least one new member! There should be some one in 
your neighborhood who ought to be a member of the society, and you would 
do him a service by bringing him in. 


A DeEmonstRATION Forestry ScHoor.—A bill has been introduced into 
each house of the state legislature providing for the establishment of such a 
school in Itasca Park. Please note an article on this subject occupying the 
first ten pages of this number. It is an important step in the direction of the 
development of practical forestry in Minnesota and should receive the ap- 
proval of every public minded citizen. 


HeattH or Mr. FRANK YAHNKE.—This honored and most useful member 
of our society has been in poor health since early last fall, his condition re- 
quiring later two visits to the hospital, from which he has now lately returned 
again to his home in Winona, and it is understood that he is slowly improy- 
ing. His host of friends are looking forward to his speedy recovery and join 
in hope that there may be yet many years of useful service in store for him. 

Our DELEGATE TO THE WisconsIN Meetinc—Mr. John A. Howard, of 
Hammond, Minn., vice Mr. S. H. Kenney, who was unable to go, is to repre- 
sent our society at the coming annual meeting of the Wisconsin Society, 
which is to be held in Madison, Feb. 5th, 6th and 7th. Other members of our 
society, we understand, will also be present, Prof. Samuel B. Green by invita- 
tion as a participant on the program, also Mr. Roy D. Underwood, of Lake 
City, as a visitor. With such a strong representation Minnesota ought to 
make a good showing at that meeting. 


ANNUAL MeerING, SoutH Daxota HorticuLTURAL Soctety.—The regular 
annual gathering of the South Dakota Horticultural Society was held at 
Groton, S. D. on Jan. 22-23-24. The program of the meeting received 
shows the usual variety of topics, commencing Tuesday morning and clos- 
ing Thursday afternoon. Prof. N. E. Hanson, the secretary of the society, 
was present to tell “what I haye seen this summer,” which refers to his 
tour of Siberia and northern Europe in search of hardy plants. Mr. L. R. 
Moyer, of Montevideo, attended this meeting as the representative of the 
Minnesota Society. 


Axsout THE 1906 MaGAzINES.—Since the report for 1906 has been sent you, 
so that you have bound into it all the 1906 magazines, what have you done 
with the “Minnesota Horticulturists” received last year? It is one of the 
conditions of accepting the volume that the member should give away these 
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magazines where they would be appreciated, and incidently they can be used 
to good advantage in securing new members. Don’t throw away these valu- 
able periodicals; others who are not acquainted with them would be hungry 
for them. Pass them along and do good while you may, both to the re- 
cipient and the society. 


Setecr SEEDLING APPLE TREES FOR PLANT PrREmiuM.—Apple seedlings, No. 
9 in the list of plant premiums this year, have been grown from the same 
seed of the Malinda apple which was sent out last year to plant for the pur- 
pose of growing seedlings for the prize contest. Members selecting these 
seedlings for plant premiums can enter them in this apple seedling contest. 
Many times heretofore this contest has been referred to, and another descrip- 
tion of it is to be found in the supplement accompanying this number. If you 
can not grow apple trees from the seed successfully, secure some of these 
seedlings and plant them instead; it will answer every purpose. 


Tue AMERICAN Breevers’ AssocraTion.—This national organization held 
its annual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 15 to 18, in connection with that 
of the Ohio State Horticultural Society and other kindred Ohio associations. 
The only name from this part of the country that we note is that of Prof. N. 
E. Hansen, who delivers an address entitled, “A Plant Breeder’s Trip to 
Eurasia.” A number of plant breeding topics appear scattered through the 
different sessions, and as the question of plant breeding is a live one just now 
in Minnesota there should be many of our members who would be interested 
in studying these subjects as presented at this meeting. A remittance of $1 
to the secretary, Hon. W. M. Hays, Washington, D. C., will bring the pub- 
lished report containing them. 


Deatu or A. W. Srtas.—The death of this honored life member of an early 
date occurred unexpectedly, to us at least, at the home of his son in Pomona, . 
Missouri, on Dec. 24th, 1906, of pneumonia, passing away at the age of sev- 
enty-five years. Mr. Sias was one of the charter members of the State Horti- 
cultural Society. The surviving members of the first roll of the society are 
now only Mr. Wyman Elliot and, perhaps, Mr. C. L. Smith, of Spokane, 
Wash., though as to the latter name there is some uncertainty. Mr. Sias hav- 
ing a nursery at Rochester at an early date was a larger factor in laying the 
foundations of successful horticulture in Minnesota. He removed from the 
state in 1890, since that date residing most of the time in Florida. A more 
extended biographical notice will appear later. 


AppLe SEED FOR DistrisuTION.—A quantity of Wealthy apple seed has 
been secured from fruit grown in the orchard of Mr. J. A. Howard, of Ham- 
mond, Minnesota, and it can be had from Secretary Latham upon application 
at ten cents per packet of twenty-five seeds. This seed is suitable for growing 
seedlings to be used in the apple seedling contest offered by this society, the 
first prize of which is to be $100, in 1912, and so on for seven successive 
years at $100 per year, to be awarded for the best seedling apple shown at 
each annual exhibit. Your attention is called to the supplement contained 
in this number, which gives a full description of this contest on one page, and 
on the other is a form of application which can be used in making an entry 
for this contest. We hope every member of the society will make at least 
one entry each year for a number of years, and as many more as may be. 
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Tue Propos—ep OrcHARD EXPERIMENT STATION.—The membership of the 
society generally know of the effort being made to secure a suitable tract 
-of land to be used with the State Experiment Station for the purpose of test- 
ing and originating new varieties of apples and other fruits. It is an impera- 
tive need in the further development of the pomology of this region. A bill 
similar to the proposed bill to be found on page 63 of this issue has been 
presented in each house of the Minnesota Legislature and is now under con- 
sideration, and members of the society are urged to take early opportunity 
to speak or write to the members of the legislature from their districts, re- 
questing their assistance in the passage of this important measure. Two or 
three articles in this number, which will be found by looking it through, bear 
upon this subject and will give you all the information needed to make an 
intelligent appeal. Please do not neglect this but give it early attention and 
help forward the work. 


ANNUAL MeetTING, MINNESOTA STATE AGRICULTURAL SocreTty.—The regu- 
lar annual gathering of this society, whose principal work is the operation 
of the Minnesota State Fair, was held in Minneapolis, Jan. 8th to toth. Mr. 
F..H. Nutter, of Minneapolis, and Mr. R. A. Wright, of Excelsior, with the 
president of our society ex-officio, were present as representatives of the 
horticultural society. An interesting and helpful program occupied the better 
part of three days, the subject of horticulture, however, being conspicuous 
by its absence. Much interest was manifested in the subject of the estab- 
lishment of local agricultural schools, which crystalized into the form of 
a series of resolutions directed to the state legislature, urging a practical 
movement in that direction. The annual election resulted in ‘the re-election, 
of all the old officers, and since then Secretary Randall has been re-elected by 
the board, so that there will be no change in the management of the state 
fair for the coming year. 


Pror. N. E. Hansen at Home Acain.—A telegram from Prof. Hansen 
received on the opening morning of our annual meeting, sent from San 
Francisco, indicated the time of his return from the trip he has made the 
past summer in Siberia and Northern Europe in the interest of “novelties in 
fruits, shrubs, flowers, etc., as well as cereals, grasses and forage plants.” As 
to his journey he says in a personal letter, “It was a rough, adventuresome 
trip, but I got through safely, and I feel much pleased because I was enabled 
to complete the work I started nine years ago, namely to trace the northern 
distribution of alfalfa throughout the continent of Asia. I picked up the 
trail where I left it in Siberian deserts nine years ago and carried it clear 
across Asia and found even more than I hoped for. It was an exciting hunt, 
and I think it was worth while.’ We may expect something more definite 
than this from the professor for publication in our journal before long. As 
to his work in plant breeding at Brookings he says “ I think I will let some of 
my new hybrids and some of my new seedlings go out ior trial this spring.” 

Honor Rott For JANUARY.—The following are the names of those who 
have secured new members for the society during the month of January up 
to the 28th. inst.:—S: H. Kenney, Waterville, 1; F. C. Winkley, Mpls., 1; E. 
Bonde, Cottonwood, 2; A. H. Reed, Glencoe, 2; McLeod Co. Hort. Society, 
3; V. A. Neil, Mpls., 3; E. J. Dickman, St. Paul, 3; John Torgerson, Milan, 
1; Chas. Haralson, Brookings. S. D., 4; S. O. Miller, Lakeville, 1; M. Olson, 
Montevideo, 2; D. W. C. Ruff, St. Paul, 3; F. J. Cowles, West Concord, 2; 
Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, 1; John E. Stryker, St. Paul, 3; E. J. Lovold, 
Mpls., 1; O. C. Christoferson, Mpls., 1; Wm. Sandrock, Rushford, 1; A. 
Brackett, Farmers’ Institute, 49; R. A. Schutz, Farmers’ Institute, 67; J. P. 
Andrews, Faribault, 3; H. H. McLean, Rockford, 2; Chas. A. Lund, Vining, 
1; Geo. W. Strand, Taylors Falls, 1; A. P. Jenson, Mpls., 1; A. B. Lyman, Ex- 
celsior, 1; So. Minn. Hort. Society, 33; M. O. Besserud, Maple Plain, 1; 
Minn. State Beekeepers’ Society, 30; L. B. Arnold, Duluth. 1; John Bisbee, 
Madelia, 2. ; 
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PROF. SAM’L B. GREEN, SUPT., ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


In the year just closed the work at University Farm has been 
unusually successful, and a great improvement will be noted in our 
buildings and in campus changes. The attendance at the school has 
been larger the past year than ever. 

In the Horticultural Division, one bulletin of 114 pages has 
been published, devoted to a discussion of the ornamental plants 
tried at the Experiment Station. The work in variety testing has 
been continued much as usual, but owing to changes in the campus 
it will be necessary for us to remove our work with small fruits 
from the land used for this purpose for a long time to a new pur- 
chase adjoining the old farm on the west. 

Special emphasis has been paid to plant breeding during the 
past year, and we feel that this subject should receive greater at- 
tention in the future. The plant breeding work with apples has 
been continued, and we have some 6,000 apple seedlings. These 
were raised from seed taken from Malinda apples that grew top- 
worked on Duchess and Wealthy trees, and which were in flower at 
the same time and were undoubtedly crossed together. These apples 
were bought from Mr. Seth Kenney by the Horticultural Society 
and turned over to the Experiment Station. In all there were 
seventeen barrels of Malinda apples that were used for this pur- 
“pose. The seedlings came up very thriftily, but there was consid- 
erable loss from damping off during the cold weather of spring. In 
saving this seed it was noted that a portion of it was quite dis- 
tinctly rounding in form, resembling the Duchess, while the rest 
was of the ordinary Malinda type. This round seed was saved 
separate from the rest, and from it we have 110 seedlings. It is 
proposed to send out a few thousand of these seedlings to the 
membership of the State Horticultural Society for plant breeding 
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purposes. The balance of them will be grown in our trial orchard. 

About sixteen years ago we received from Arnold Arboretum a 
good collection of Pyrus (apples) and Prunus (plums). Among 
them we had Pyrus baccata of two kinds, and both of these seem 
well adapted for stocks. We have saved a considerable amount 
of seed from them for this purpose. Last year we had more seed 
than ever before, and from it raised about 1,200 seedlings, which 
will be used to give a thorough test of this species of the apple— 
which is promising as a hardy stock. A form of the crab apple 
received under the name of Pyrus malifolia we have tried exten- 
sively as a stock. 


Figure A.—Orchard of Hibernal Apple Trees Planted for Top-working at 
Minnesota State Experiment Station. 


Figure A shows a portion of the new trial orchard planted last 
spring on a piece of land recently turned over to the Horticultural 
Division. This consists of 400 Hibernal, planted four feet apart 
each way—for top-working. 

The method of protecting the stems of these trees is novel and 
perhaps should receive a word of explanation here. The stems are 
enclosed in galvanized wire netting, one-half inch mesh. These 
were not put on until the approach of cold weather. They are 
made large enough to enclose a tree six inches in diameter. As they 
did not fit snugly on the ground, and as we wished to mulch the 
trees, a shovelful of ashes was put inside of each wire protector— 
after which the trees were mulched with stable manure and a few 
cornstalks stuck inside each protector to prevent sun-scald. The 
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netting is for protection against mice, which otherwise might be 
troublesome when the trees are mulched. 

In the same orchard and between the trees, about 5,000 plum 
seedlings have been planted. In addition to this about 4,000 plum 
seedlings were grown from seed saved in 1905. These were all 
from selected varieties. 

In connection with this subject of plums, mention should be 
made of the work done at Mr. Nils Anderson’s place, near Lake 
City. We found here that he had a good collection of native plums 
and several varieties of Japanese plums that were growing near 
together, and which were undoubtedly crossed in the bloom, as 
they were in flower at the same time. A considerable amount of 
hand-crossing was here done, and in addition to the seed from 
these all the plum pits grown on Mr. Anderson’s place were saved 
for our use. They are now Stratified and will be planted the com- 
ing spring. In all about twelve bushels of plums were obtained 
from this place, and they consisted of the following varieties: 

Abundance, Burbank, De Soto, Wolf, Weaver, Swedish Dam- 


son, Shipper’s Pride, Grencon Plum. 
The following crosses were made by hand: 


Abundance x De Soto. Burbank x Wolf. 
Abundance x Wolf. Shippers’ Pride x De Soto. 
Burbank x De Soto. Shippers’ Pride x Wolf. 


The buds were opened and emasculated one day and pollinated 
the next. In most cases the flowers after being emasculated were 
bagged with cloth or paper bags until the fruit had set. Then they 
were removed, but the tags were left on the branch for identifica- 
tion 


Seedling Orchard at Minnesota State Experiment Station. 


On one tree of Abundance most of the flowers were pollinated 
with Wolf and De Soto pollen, but not bagged nor marked. 

When the plums were ripe they were gathered, marked and 
shipped to the Experiment Station. Here the pits were removed 
and stratified. 
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Strawberries —The crossing work was all carried on at the 
Experiment Station. The following crosses were made: 


Alaska x Dunlap. Dunlap x Pocomoke. 
Dunlap x Seedling No. 8 Dunlap x Native Wild. 
Dunlap x Alaska. Native Wild x Dunlap. 


Dunlap x Sheppard. 

The Alaskan variety produced only a scant supply of flowers, 
but the flowers had a good amount of pollen. 

The best time to gather pollen was found to be at 9 a. m. 

The Sheppard is usually an imperfect variety, but some of the 
flowers were perfect. Among the wild strawberries there are also 
found perfect and imperfect varieties. 

The method of emasculation and pollination used was as usual. 
Paper and cheese cloth bags were used. The paper bags in a few 
instances induced rotting of the fruit. 

Out of 229 flowers of Dunlap crossed with Alaska, only 112 set 
fruit, or about 48 per cent. 

Of eighty-seven flowers of Dunlap crossed with native wild, 
fifty-three set fruit, i. e., 61 per cent. 

Of fifty-nine flowers of Dunlap crossed with Pocomoke, thirty 
set fruit, i. e., about 50 per cent. 

Dunlap crossed with Seedling No. 8, four flowers ; three set fruit. 

Wild crossed with Dunlap, ten flowers; six set fruit. 

From about 100 flowers of Alaska crossed with Dunlap, only 
two berries were produced, or 2 per cent. One of these was stolen, 
but the other was saved and from it we raised thirty good seedlings. 

Blackberries and Dewberries.—Of these the following crosses 
were made: 


Ancient Briton x Hoyt’s Dewberry. 

Fluke’s Hybrids x Hoyt’s Dewberry. 

Ancient Briton x Native Wild Dewberry. 

Hoyt’s Dewberry x Ancient Briton. 

Hoyt’s Dewberry x Fluke’s Hybrids. 

Of all the flowers crossed, only from 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
set fruit, and they ripened much later than the general crop, even 
though the crossed flowers were the first ones to appear. 

Raspberries —Of these the following crosses were made:, 


Loudon x Wild Red Native. Columbian x Ancient Briton 
Loudon x King. Columbian x Loudon. 
Loudon x Columbian. Wild Red x Columbian. 
King x Columbian. Columbian x Wild Red. 
King x Loudon. Cumberland x Columbian. 
Wild Black Cap x Columbian. Cumberland x Loudon. 
Columbian x King. Wild Red x Loudon. 


Columbian x Cumberland. 
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Results were as follows: 

King x Columbian, 29 flowers crossed, 21 set. 

King x Loudon, 38 flowers crossed, 28 set. 

King x Columbian, 22 flowers crossed, 20 set. 

Loudon x King, g flowers crossed, 5 set. 

Other varieties and crosses showed similar results. Eighty-two 
per cent of the flowers crossed set fruit. 

Strawberry-Raspberry.—The following crosses were made with 
the strawberry-raspberry (Rubus sorbifolius) : 

Strawberry-raspberry x King raspberry. 

Strawberry-raspberry x Ancient Briton blackberry. 

Strawberry-raspberry, x Fluke’s Hybrid blackberry. 

These crosses set about 40 per cent. 

Roses.—Crosses were made between the white and red rugosa 
roses and some of our hardy hybrid perpetuals. Of about seventy- 
five flowers of the white rosa rugosa crossed with hybrid perpetuals 
not a single one set fruit. In fact, no perfect hips were produced on 
these plants. 


Model Orchard, Minnesota State Experiment Station. 


Of the flowers of the red rosa rugosa crossed with the hybrid 
perpetuals about 60 per cent set fruit. 

Crosses were made as follows: 

Red Rosa rugosa x General Jac. 

Red Rosa rugosa x M. P. Wilder. 

Red Rosa rugosa x Magna Charta. 

Red Rosa rugosa x Paul Neyron. 

Red Rosa rugosa x Duke of Edinburgh. 

Red Rosa rugosa x General McArthur. 

Red Rosa rugosa x Liberty. 

Red Rosa rugosa x Richmond. 

Red Rosa rugosa x Kate Montanie. 

Red Rosa rugosa x Minnehaha. 

Red Rosa rugosa x Mabel Chatney. 

Red Rosa rugosa x Mrs. John Lang. 
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Red Rosa rugosa x Baby Rambler. 

Red Rosa rugosa x Mad. Plantier. 

General Jac x Rosa rugosa (Red). 

Mad. Plantier x Rosa rugosa (Red). 

No. 2654 x Rosa rugosa (Red). 

No. 2655 x Rosa rugosa (Red). 

The work with potatoes has been kept up for many years. We 
have aimed to select varieties that were disease resistant. Experi- 
ments along this line have been continued the past year, and over 
fifty varieties have been tested. 

In the study of the flowers which we have made we have at- 
tempted to determine—if possible—why the potatoes did not set 
fruit as formerly. This study has revealed the fact that our com- 
mon varieties seldom produce healthy, plump pollen, and out of 
over fifty varieties tested there were only seven or eight that had 
normal pollen. These varieties were as follows: 

State of Maine, Washington, Green Mountain, Uncle Sam, Im- 
proved Peachblow (best pollen), Irish Cobbler, Snow Ball, Ver- 
mont Gold Coin. 


Trial Orchard, Minnesota State Experiment Station. 


We then attempted hand crosses between these varieties and 
also crosses between them and a wild kind known as Solanum Com- 
mersonil. These latter crosses produced about one hundred seed 
balls. These seed balls were unusually large, but practically con- ~- 
tained no fertile seeds, there being only about four half-ripe ovules 
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in them all. The pollen of S. Commersonii was then crossed on 
some of our common varieties, but in no case was a seed ball pro- 
duced. The flowers all dropped a few days after being pollinated. 

In connection with my position as a member of the Minnesota 
State Forest Reserve Board, I have outlined the plans for the 
nursery on the Pillsbury Reserve in Cass county. In this nursery 
we sowed a large amount of evergreen seed—mostly Norway spruce, 
in the spring of 1902. The amount of land used for this purpose 
was about one acre, one-half of which was covered with high brush 
screen and one-half with lath screens. The soil was a sandy loam, 
well adapted to the purpose. The seed sown consisted largely of 
Norway spruce, with also considerable quantities of white pine, 
white spruce, Scotch pine and jack pine. It is the intention of the 
board to make this reserve of 1,000 acres a demonstration of the 
possibilities of raising spruce for pulp in Minnesota. The seedlings 
are now four years old and were recently estimated. There are 
altogether about 600,000 seedlings, and the total cost up to date, 
including interest on the investment, freight on material shipped 
and one-third of the total cost of the screens, is a fraction over 
seventy cents per thousand. The screens are undoubtedly good for 
nine or ten years longer. The spruce are now from eight to twelve 
inches high and have very nice branching roots. 


“ 


EXCELSIOR TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 1906 
A. B. LYMAN, SUPT. 


The apple, plum and cherry crop was light the past season; a few 
orchards of old trees that failed to bear last season produced well, 
while the crop on young trees of bearing size was very light. Trees 
are now in the best of shape and promise well for another season. 
It seems to be a mistake to spray only the bearing trees and leave 
those unsprayed that are not fruiting—keeping the foliage healthy 
helps the fruit crop another season. The crop on the old Wealthy 
was not profitable because they were overloaded, and the fruit was 
small; had a portion of the fruit been knocked off early in the 
season results would have been better. We were surprised to find 
that we had the Tallman Sweet in bearing. The tree is over twelve 
years old and had a fair crop of apples; this tree is not in perfect 
health, as it has-been injured by some of the late winters. The Mc- 
Mahon is not doing much; trees set twelve years have not produced 
one good crop; while tardy bearers, like the Malinda, have done 
better. The Yellow Sweet makes a fine growth, but as yet is not 
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fruiting. Has been set twelve years. Peerless is another variety 
that is not making good; too unproductive, and the trees split, badly 
as they get older. 


Residence of A. B. Lyman, Excelsior. 


The Okabena and Patten’s Greening, that have lately been ad- 
vanced to front rank by the society, are both doing well. They 
produce large crops of fine fruit, and that is what we are looking 
for. Those that have the University think well of it, and we 
expect to see this variety earn its place at the front some time. 
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The Jewell’s Winter is making a good healthy growth, but has 
not fruited, as they are young trees. The Yahnke will fall below 
the Wealthy in hardiness; tree not a good grower, and the wood 
discolors badly. 

There was very little blight the past summer, and many of the 
Wealthys that were injured last year have improved greatly. Trees 
on the whole are in good shape, and the interest in tree planting has 
not had a setback because of the light crop. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman: The apple crop in our section was light. 
The Duchess did as well as any one variety, especially the old 
trees. There was a tendency of the Wealthy to overbear, and those 
who thinned their fruit had a very profitable crop, but those who 
allowed their trees to bear five apples where there should have been 
one, had an unprofitable crop, which had to be sold at small prices. 
I had a quantity of trees sent me by the Central Station, the Mc- 
Mahon, the Yellow Sweet and the Peerless, and these three we 
might group in one class. Years ago we spoke well of the Peer- 
less, and it looked and did well as a young tree; but as it grew 
older it did not improve, and it is not considered very valuable now. 
I think also the Northwestern Greening is nothing to boast of. 
Our Northwestern Greening bore heavily last year, but they showed 
considerable weakness and are in bad shape. 


GLENCOE TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT, 1906 
A. H. REED, SUPT. 


In making this, my annual report for the season of 1906, will 
state that my proving or trial grounds consist of twelve acres of 
black loam soil, with a deep clay subsoil. These twelve acres are set 
out to what is termed in horticultural parlance a commercial orchard, 
apple trees predominating, and the following named varieties are 
bearing, which I name in the order I consider the most worthy to 
be propagated in Minnesota, viz: Wealthy, Peter, Northwestern 
Greening, Hibernal, Peerless, Duchess, Patten’s Greening, Long- 
field, Anisim, Whitney, Transcendent and Yellow Siberian crab. 

The following varieties I have planted for experimental pur- 
poses as to hardiness, all of which have lived and thrived through 
one Or more winters and summers without mulching or extra care, 
and I am a strong believer that in three years’ time I shall be pro- 
ducing: the Jonathan, Grimes’ Golden, Baldwin, Roxbury Russet, 
Gano, York Imperial, King and other varieties on longer lived 
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trees than the Duchess.. Added to the last named, growing as an 
experiment, are the Wolf River, Spitzenberg, Prior Sweet, Northern 
Spy, Regan, or Black Ben Davis, Winter Banana, Salome, Bis- 
mark and Yellow Transparent. Each of the above varieties have 
stood through one or more severe cold winters and bid fair to stand 
many others. 

In starting my commercial apple orchard in 1goo0, I set each 
variety one rod apart each way, in rows forty rods long. Finding 


Hibernal Apple Tree in Orchard of A. H. Reed, Set in 1900, in Bearing Now 
Three Years. From Picure Taken in Aug., 1906. 

those of standard varieties too near together, I adopted a space 
of twenty feet between trees for my next setting and finally settled 
as about right in planting a commercial orchard upon rows twenty- 
four feet apart and twenty feet apart in the row. This distance 
between rows gives you open ground between rows to plant five 
rows of potatoes or whatever you choose to plant between, for culti- 
vation. 

This has been an off year for apple fruiting, there being but 
few blossoms and less apples. My Hibernal trees were the only 
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variety that produced perfect apples liberally, which has convinced 
me that the Hibernal apple tree is one of the best and greatest 
bearers of all varieties among the list of apples. With me they bore 
liberally the third year after setting and every year since. They 
are a September and October apple, pungent and good for cooking. 

Of the twenty-five pear trees I set in the spring of 1905, of the 
Bartlett and Seckel varieties, all have lived and go into winter 
looking fine. I believe that pear raising ought to be encouraged. 


Small Compass Cherry Tree, Four Feet High, Full of Fruit. On Place of Mr. 
A. H. Reed: 


Twenty Early Richmond, English Morello and Wragg cher- 
ries, planted at the same time, have shown vigorous growth, and 
some of them bore large, handsome cherries this year. The so- 
called Compass cherry, which is more of a plum than a cherry, of 
which I have a dozen, with me beats all other trees in blossoming 


and fruiting. The trees usually bear the second year transplanted 
and are loaded with dark red fruit, a thing of beauty. 
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In plum culture I am somewhat discouraged. Highly recom- 
mended varieties, such as the Abundance, German Prune, Surprise 
and DeSoto have been killed the first winter or die a lingering death 
before bearing. 

One lone peach tree has lived through three winters, and I hope 
to raise my first peach next season. 

Three quince trees set in the spring of 1905 have lived but proved 
slow growers. 

My Concord grape vines, that produced some fruit last year, 
failed to produce a bunch this year, although I laid the vines down 
and trimmed them last fall and gave a good cover. I will reverse my 
treatment of them this fall and leave them on the trellis. 

Gooseberries of the Houghton and Downing varieties bore 
large, nice, smooth berries profusely, and I consider them among 
my best small fruits. Currant bushes have produced well. 

Raspberries fruited fairly well without laying down in winter. 

While on the subject of apple trees I omitted to mention the fact 
that there was little or no blight among apple trees this year, while 
last nearly every variety of a bearing age blighted badly. 

I still hold that apple tree blight does not come from the sting 
of “ bee,” “bug” or “bacteria,” but from the lack of sap food, from 
a lack of root system, and from too great growth of foliage. Two 
of my Transcendent apple trees blighted quite badly, growing in my 
garden on a south cant. I cut off all the blighted twigs and hung 
them among the foliage of unblighted trees in August, to test the 
theory that blight could be conveyed from one tree to another, and 
at this writing there is not a sign of any blight on any tree where 
the blighted twigs hung. 

The extreme wet season and the scarcity of help has caused many 
things to go undone in farming, gardening and horticulturé that 
otherwise would have been done. This will have to be put down 
as an off year throughout Minnesota. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: I have made it my principal effort to produce 
hardy apples. The Hibernal is the only apple tree I have that 
bore to any extent this past season. I have become in love with 
that variety, and if its eating quality was as good as its bearing 
quality it would be an ideal apple. It has borne profusely for the 
last three years. My Wealthy and Patten Greening were scabby 
this year. In fact, no other tree but the Hibernal bore a fair crop. 
Of the Compass cherry I wish to say that I have been experimenting 
with it for the last six years. The one tree that I have, six years 
old, had borne profusely for the previous four years, but it gave 
way this season under a heavy load of fruit. The leaves turned 
yellow, and I cut back the tree considerably to save it. That cherry 
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—which is more of a plum than a cherry—ought to be called the 
Compass plum-cherry, rather than a cherry. It is an excellent tree 
and, in my opinion, worthy of propagation. It will bear young. It 
will bear when only two or three feet high, and bear profusely. It 
is a tree that is beautiful when in blossom, and it will pay anybody 
to plant them simply for the bloom if it does not fruit, but it fruits 
every year and fruits profusely. 


CJEFFERS TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT, 1906. 
DEWAIN COOK, SUPT. 


Our fruit crop as a whole was considerably below the average. 
Strawberries were nearly a failure, owing to winter injury of 
plants; raspberries were fair, and the plum crop, owing to late 
frosts, the plum rot (monilla) and the shot hole fungus, was not 
what it ought to have been. It was an off year for the apple, 
and we had about fifteen percent of a full crop. 

The plum rot and the shot hole fungus seem to have established 
themselves in the plum orchard; in the apple orchard, the apple 
scab and the ripe, or the brown, rot fungus have apparently estab- 
lished a firm foothold. Owing to these fungi, the fruit of both the 
plum and the apple would keep only a very short time after being 
gathered, the rot fungus continuing to work on these fruits after 
they were in the crates. No variety of the plum was entirely free 
of the plum rot except the De Soto and several of its seedlings, 
which were less affected by it than were most other varieties. 

There are several varieties of apple that so far have been free, 
or nearly so, from the brown, or ripe, rot. They are: Yellow Trans- 
parent, Blushed Calville, Antonovka, Whitney No. 20 and Okabena. 
With the exception of the Blushed Calville, these varieties have been 
entirely free from the apple scab fungus. 

There has been no blight noticed this season in our apple orchard 
except a trifle on one overloaded Okabena tree. All varieties of 
bearing apple trees have developed a great number of fruit buds for 
next season’s crop, and about all varieties are going into winter 
quarters in excellent condition. The Patten’s Greening was dis- 
appointing in that it was so badly affected by the brown rot fungus, 
and it kept after being gathered only a short time. The Wealthy 
kept better. 

The Yellow Transparent gave us a fine crop of fruit which sold 
readily at one dollar and fifty cents per bushel. We regard it as 
our best extra early variety—but it should be grown where there is 
a free circulation of air. 
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The Yellow Sweet we have had about eighteen years, but it has 
proven a shy bearer. Its season is early, and its fruit quickly rots 
from the inside. It does not sell well, as people do not care much 
for a sweet apple at its season. The Hibernal does not seem to 
have much, if any, value for this section, while it is a success as a 
fruit producer, but nobody seems to want the fruit when the Wealthy 
can be had. The Anisim was free from the scab fungus, but the 
fruit was much affected by the brown rot. 

In crab apples the Early Strawberry and the Pride of ieee 
apolis did very well; other varieties were mostly taken by the scab 
fungus. 

We have hopes of the Charlamoff apple, but so far it has proven 
a shy bearer. 

‘The following varieties of apples, named in the order of their 
being ready for market, have for a series of years given us good 
results: Yellow Transparent, Blushed Calville, Duchess, Okabena, 
Antonovka, Wealthy, Patten’s Greening, Northwest Greening and 
Malinda. The Jewell and Scott’s Winter have also done very well, 
and for a late winter, real sweet apple the Broome Sweet is very 
promising. 

The following late winter varieties are promising, but we have 
not as yet fruited any of them: Yahnke, Clemens, Salome and Mil- 
waukee. The Golden Russet is not hardy here and has gone out. 

Of plums the Freestone Wolf still holds its place here as a most 
reliable fruiter ; the Clingstone Wolf bears very well; Eureka gives 
great promise as an early market variety. The DeSoto bloomed just 
at a time when rainy weather prevailed and therefore gave us but 
little fruit. The following varieties were very much affected and 
fruit about destroyed by the plum rot: Forest Garden, Compass, 
Wood, Iowa, New Ulm and Emerald. The Clingstone Wolf was 
our best late market plum this season. 

A small patch of Snyder and Stone’s Hardy blackberries, that 
are growing wild in one corner of our apple orchard, gave us a 
very good crop without the canes being covered for winter. 

Our dwarf Juneberries (Success) bore full, as is usual with 
them, but much of the fruit was stung by some insect so that the 
berries dried upon the bushes, and there was no market for any of 
the fruit. 

About all the varieties of evergreens we are growing continue 
to do well. The exceptions are white pine, which we have had for 
many years on trial—it is a failure here; a good many red cedars, 
some of which we have had growing eight or ten years, died the past 
season—apparently winter-killed—it seemed to make little difference 
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whether they were growing upon high or low land, but they suc- 
ceeded a little better on the higher land. The hemlock spruce we 
have had but four or five years, and so far they are not succeeding 
any better than the white pine. The bull pine (Pinus ponderosa) is 
not doing any better. Of all the pines the Scotch is doing the best. 
‘The Colorado blue spruce (Picea pungens) and the Concolor are 
proving a success and are our finest ornamental trees. The Amer- 
ican white spruce is a grand success; we consider it our best all 
round evergreen, especially for shelter belts. Next in value for wind- 
breaks we would place the Black Hills spruce and the native black 
spruce. The latter named variety has the bad habit of holding its 
cones year after year. The Norway spruce is not hardy in exposed 
locations but with some shelter is a grand success. The western 
sand cherry (Prunus pumila), which were so promising a few 
years ago, have failed to give us any fruit the past three or four 
seasons, owing to its all rotting before getting ripe. We consider 
it a failure. 

The buffalo berry has also failed with us. We have no use for 
the fruit, and the bushes die apparently without cause about the 
time they get to bearing well. The Russian olive (Eleagnus 
angustifolia) also fails about the time it gets to bearing nicely. 
It is not hardy here. 

The winter of 1905-6 was not a very trying one on fruit trees 
and was in no sense a test winter; therefore we cannot say very 
much about the hardiness of varieties. 

We find it is important to have a windbreak about an orchard 
and fruit. garden, especially on the north and west sides of it, but 
not a dense windbreak. The orchard seems healthier when the air 
circulates freely through all parts of it. The cottonwood does well 
with us; it.soon loses its lower branches, and we think it makes the 
best of windbreaks for the apple and plum orchard. 


Mr. Dewain Cook: This station is in Cottonwood County, out 
on the prairie, on the highest point in Minnesota. I 
understand that it is about seven hundred feet higher there than it 
is here. It is a very flat country where I am. It has many of 
these little bog holes and considerable alkali. A gentlemen spoke 
yesterday about certain fruits that could be raised on alkali soil. 
The fact is the growth will not start as early in the spring and 
grows later in the fall. The wood does not mature so well in that 
alkali soil as it does in clear soil, but there are lots of varieties that 
do well in that soil that do not do well in the other. During one of 
those test‘ winters we had years ago trees that were two hundred 
miles west of the Mississippi river did not kill as badly as those 
near the river. My idea is that those trees out there grew on the 
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hardest kind of soil, which increased the hardiness, but the season is 
not long enough to mature the late varieties. Our first planting 
was in the spring of 1885, and we have been planting considerably 
every year since. 

In our plum orchard we have had, I think, about all the insect 
pests known. We have had the curculio, the plum gouger and a 
lot more, but they have disappeared, and the worst we have now is 
the shot hole fungus and plum rot. The plum rot is really the worst 
thing we have. It takes the blossoms in the spring—oftentimes 
so they do not set any fruit—and it takes the small fruit in the 
summer. Last year it was so bad we had no plums to market. 
We did not spray. We did a little spraying once on some special 
trees. 

Our apple trees came out all right. We had no trouble about 
winter-killing. Sun-scald is something I do not know anything 
about. I never had a sun-scalded tree on the farm. We had 
a large amount of scab, and it was worse this year than last. 
I think in time everybody will have the scab, so the man who 
takes care of his orchard will be the only man who will get per- 
fect fruit. Another thing which is dangerous in apple growing ~ 
is the brown rot. We had it last year, and this year it was a 
good deal worse. Even the Duchess apple was not quite free 
from it, and you could see them covered with a white mould, 
which is the brown rot, and there were but few varieties exempt 
from that rot. In my paper I have enumerated some of the 
varieties. There are a few varieties that seem to be free 
from scab. The Okabena has not much scab, and the Whitney No. 
20 has been exempt from it. The Hibernal is one of the worst, and 
we can certainly grow better varieties: People do not want to buy 
it. The Antonovka is free from scab and rot. The rot is the most 
serious thing we have to contend with at the present time, and if 
it increases much more we shall not be able to raise any apples. 

One of the speakers mentioned the Compass cherry. I have 
been growing it for ten or twelve years. It was all right, but it has 
been subject to plum rot of late years, and the result is we get no 
fruit from the Compass cherries. It is going the same way with 
the plums, and we have not been able to get a blossom this year, 
and I do not know what it will do next. 

It was a good season for red raspberries, and they did fairly well 
on high land, but there were few places where the black raspberries 
did well. The alkali in the soil seems to be detrimental to this kind 
of fruit, and raspberries do not seem to grow on that soil. 

Mr. Seth Kenny: How do you succeed with dewberries? 

Mr. Cook: I have not done anything with them for quite a 
number of years. There are but few dewberries grown, and some- 
body tells me that they grow where they are not taken care of and 
yield a lot of fruit. The dewberries are so badly troubled with 
- anthracnose that it seems as though they would be entirely destroyed. 
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MONTEVIDEO TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT, 1906, 
L. R. MOYER, SUPT. 


The past season was an unusually wet one, the moisture deposit 
being at least fifty percent above normal. The Minnesota and Chip- 
pewa rivers were at flood height several times during the summer. 
Notwithstanding the wet season, apple trees were but little injured 
by blight, doubtless owing to the cool weather. 

But while the apple trees escaped the plums suffered. Plum rot 
was unusually prevalent. Varieties like Aitkin and Cheney, having 
Prunus nigra for their ancestry, were a complete loss. The larger 
and earlier varieties of Prunus Americana suffered nearly as badly. 
Late plums did rather better, and were we to select the best plum 
from this year’s experience it would be the De Soto. Nothing was 
done here to check the ravages of the plum rot, and the result was an 
almost complete loss of the crop. The only good Americana plums 
that the writer saw this year were raised in South Dakota, near 
the Missiouri River. The Americana plum has been a great disap- 
pointment to planters. 

Among the experimental apple trees the Blushed Calville gave 
the most satisfaction. Several days earlier than the Oldenburg, it 
is always in eager demand for cooking and eating out of the hand. It 
is a regular and annual bearer of fine flavored, white skinned apples. 
It would hardly be possible to grow it for the market, for it is thin 
skinned and easily bruised, and will keep for but a few days. It 
makes apple sauce of such exquisite quality that we find it profitable 
to can it. 

Estelline is a small apple—about the size of Anis—ripening be- 
tween Oldenburg and Wealthy. It is a rather better bearer, al- 
though of not quite so good a quality as the Anis. 

It seems probable that on the heavy soils of western Minnesota 
none of the pines or spruces will ever find a very congenial home. 
The soil is too rich. It is mostly of glacial origin and came from 
the northwest. Unlike the drift soils of eastern Minnesota, which 
were formed largely from archaic rocks, the drift in western Min- 
nesota is formed largely from magnesian limestone broken and 
ground up by the glacial flow. It is perhaps the richest soil on the 
continent in its agricultural possibilities. Except in spots where the 
limestong-laden-boulder clay has been modified by water, or where 
the winds have carried on to the drift a sort of loess, or loose light 
soil, the raising of evergreens has been difficult. 

It is on a light soil, perhaps of wind formation, .1n which the 
8,000 pines furnished to us by the Forestry Division of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture in 1898 were set. The plantation has been 
very successful. The great bulk of these trees are Scotch: pine, 
but there was included in the planting quite a quantity of Austrian 
pine, besides a number of trees of bull pine, or Pinus ponderosa, 
or, as some botanists prefer to call it, Pinus scopulorum. Part of the 
planting was made with nurse trees of elm and box elder, part al- 
ternately with symphoricarpos, and part was a pure culture of pine. 
The Scotch pines have now reached a height of from twelve to six-— 
teen feet, and bid fair to wholly overtop and crowd out the Austrian 
pines. Many of the trees made a growth this year of from two to 
three feet. The pines planted by themselves did the best and have 
established for themselves forest conditions, crowding out all weeds. 
Those planted with symphoricarpos have done better than those 
planted with deciduous nurse trees. Probably eighty or ninety 
percent of the Scotch pine seedlings grew. The Austrian pine did 
not do so well, and the poorest stand of all was obtained from the 
Pinus ponderosa seedlings. The surviving trees of Pinus ponderosa 
have become well established and are growing nearly as fast as the 
Scotch pine. Nine years is but a little while in the life of a tree, 
but the Scotch pine is doing much better than we expected after the 
experience we have had with older trees on our home grounds. 

At present writing the most showy shrub on our grounds 
is Viburnum opulus. It was free from aphis this year, as was also 
its garden variety, the common snowball. This viburnum is com- 
mon in the forested regions of our state and has been collected 
as far west as Glenwood. The writer observed it this summer in 
the Leaf Hills, at the head waters of the Chippewa river. 

An excellent bulletin on “Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Her- 
baceous Plants” was issued by Prof. Green last April. It should 
be in the hands of every plant lover in Minnesota. Ask for Bulletin 
No. 96 of the State Experiment Station, at St. Anthony Park. 

Mr. Busse: What particular shape is that apple you spoke of? 
What is the size and color? 

Judge Moyer: It is a white apple and is about the size and 
color of the old Early Harvest that used to be raised in New 
York State. It is called the Blushed Calville, but there is not the 
sign of a blush; it is perfectly white. 
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PLEASANT MOUNDS TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL RE- 
PORT, 1906. 
J. S. PARKS, SUPT. 


The peculiar features of the fruit crop this year in this section 
are unusual. Some large orchards, with light crops last year, had not 
enough for the owner’s family use this year, while a few trees on 
adjoining farms were loaded with choice fruit. .Some trees in our 
orchard loaded last year were loaded this season, and some trees of 
the same varieties bore no fruit either year. The same peculiar con- 
dition was found in apples, plums, nuts and other fruits. 


J. S. Parks and His Favorite Apple, the Wolf River. 


Our experiments in top-working apples and plums the last few 
years have been attended with very good success, unlike our ex- 
perience of thirty years ago, when we top-worked a few hundred 
apple trees, mostly Siberian, Transcendents and all the shades of 
hybrids, wild crabs, etc.—only one alive and thriving, that a Wis- 
consin seedling on a Duchess eight or ten inches in diameter. I 
very naturally had no faith in top-working, but coming in contact 
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with the experience of our horticultural society and having Virginia 
crab and Hibernal stock to graft on, and trying to do something 
in our trial station, we commenced again and found with proper stock 
to graft on success was assured. Our Virginia crab trees were too 
large to whip-graft on, and not wishing to use the clett graft and split 
the stock and leave a bad place to decay, we went into the tops of 
quite large trees and cut out limbs, sometimes three or four inches in 
diameter, about the time the leaves were half grown—the best time 
to cut large limbs to have them heal quick and sound—and waited 
developments. The next season we had a fine lot of thrifty sprouts 
to whip-graft on, and, as has been demonstrated, it was a complete 
success. This season on two-year-old grafts we had as fine Baldwin 
apples as I ever saw, and we are expecting later to get Spys, Green- 
ings and other half hardy kinds to bear. 

Our plums we top-worked, a score or more of new sorts, on 
sprouts in a thicket where we could find just the size and shape 
we desired, put on one or more grafts on the top of, say, two-year- 
old sprouts three or four feet from ground, and made the top entirely 
out of the graft. We have some ideal trees in that way and had 
nice specimens of fruit this season on scions two years’ set. We 
found this a very satisfactory way to test new varieties. 
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THOS: E. CASHMAN, SUPT: 


The outlook at the station is very encouraging indeed. The thin- 
ning out of the poor growers, bad blighters and varieties that pro- 
duced inferior fruit, together with thorough cultivation, has given 
worthy varieties an opportunity to show the stuff of which they 
are made, and the size of the fruit has increased materially. A great 
many new seedlings have borne this year for the first time, and 
some of them are splendid sorts. 

The question of hardiness was settled at the Owatonna station 
the moment that former Supt. Dartt planted the seed selected from 
our hardy northern varieties. It is true that some of them had tender 
ancestral weakness instilled into them and succumbed to the winter’s 
blasts and Father Dartt’s “hurry along system” of girdling, but the 
majority of them are equally as hardy as the parent varieties, and 
many new seedlings have borne this year for the first time, and a 
number of the Wealthy seedlings are hardier than the parent—and, 
by the way, we will hear from a number of these later on. 

I exhibited 138 varieties of seedlings from the Owatonna station 
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at the Minnesota State Fair last September, and must say that 
they excited much favorable comment. 

I was very anxious to have the best specimens on exhibition at 
this meeting and began by keeping a close watch of the ripening 
fruit to prevent the boys from stealing it until the finest of the 
fruit was ready to pick and box. This was done, and the apples 
placed securely (as I supposed) in our cut flower cooling room, but to 
my disappointment about three weeks ago I found that the em- 
ployees had helped themselves until there was nothing left to bring 
to the horticultural meeting, and we shall have to live in hopes of 
being more successful next year. I do not think those fellows wil} 
steal any more exhibition fruit from me, and you would not ask 
why if you could have heard me holler. 

The apples grown at the station, with the exception of those 
picked for exhibition purposes, were turned over to the State School 
and amounted to 217 bushels. 

We did considerable top-grafting this season, having worked 
over nearly all the Duchess, Hibernal, Virginia crab and Dartt’s 
Hybrid growing at the station with the best seedlings originated 
there, such as Phoenix No. 50, Wealthy No. 6, Seed M, etc., also 
with the Black Ben Davis, Salome, Grimes’ Golden, Jonathan, 
Northern Spy and Winesap. Our object in top-grafting the last 
named sorts onto our hardy trees is to determine what can be done 
with these tender varieties that bear delicious fruit when grafted 
onto our hardy stock. Up to date the top-grafting has been a suc- 
cess, as nearly all the scions made a satisfactory growth. 

On the ground we tile-drained and prepared last season, we 
planted a number of varieties originated at the station, such as Phoe- 
nix No. 50, Banana apple budded on Pyrus ss and a large 
number of Wealthy seedlings 

We have sprayed all lic trees at the station three times this 
season. The first time with Bordeaux mixture before the trees 
leaved out, the second time with Bordeaux and Paris green after the 
blossoms had fallen off, and the third time with Bordeaux about 
July 15th. This had the desired effect, for the fruit gathered this 
year was nearly all clean and perfect specimens. 

This winter we intend to mulch all the trees at the station with 
barnyard manure, as the fertility of the soil is nearly exhausted 
from the continuous drain made by the trees, which have been grow- 
ing so thickly and nothing returned in the way of leaf mould, as 
there would have been in a forest, where the leaves remain where 
they fall, while in a small orchard the wind blows them away. This 
enrichment of the soil will have a tendency to produce larger and 
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better fruit and will also encourage blight in the varieties so in- 
clined, thus giving us an opportunity of disposing of the bad blight- 
ers before any further time is wasted upon them. Everything that 
blighted to any extent was removed last year. 3 

It will be several years before all the seedlings at the station 
come into bearing, and in the meantime we should experiment 
further with the varieties which have been bearing for some time and 
determine by piece-root grafting what they would do if propagated 
in that manner. 

Some piece-root grafted trees do not do as well as the parent, 
and many do a great deal better; therefore I do not consider that 
the experiment has been sufficient until different methods of propaga- 
tion have been tried and on various kinds of soil. 

Our work at Owatonna will be seriously handicapped unless ad- 
joining land can be secured, and if that cannot be done the work 
should be extended to other parts of the state. 

Mr. T. E. Cashman: I will say that my attention has been 
called to a matter that has received but little attention, to my knowl- 
edge, from the average horticulturist, and that is, the depth to 
which an apple tree should be planted. I find at the Owatonna ex- 
periment station that shallow planted trees are considerably injured 
in the root. I found where the roots were at a depth of five inches 
the tree would kill. 

There is no question but what the seedlings at the Owatonna 
station are as hardy as any produced in this part of the country. 
Father Dartt began by plahting seed of the hardy Orange crab, 
the Virginia crab, the Hibernal and the Duchess, and we certain- 
ly have hardiness at the Owatonna station. What we have to deter- 
mine is the growing quality and the quality of the fruit. 

When speaking about depth of planting there is no question in my 
mind but what it makes a difference in the hardiness of the root. If 
you do not get the root down to where it is not subject to freezing 
and thawing, it is going to be injured. My idea is that trees should 
be planted at least twenty inches deep, to get the union at least a 
foot below the surface of the ground. Put it down where this alter- 
nate freezing and thawing in the winter is not going to affect the 
tender roots. We had weather which thawed the ground from six 
to ten inches, and there were places where the ground had thawed 
to different depths, and where it had reached the roots they were in- 
jured to that extent. It did not seem to injure the body of the tree, 
but the little roots, the feeders, were more or less injured. There- 
fore, I think this is a question on which we should dwell with con- 
siderable importance, planting the trees deep. 

Some will take trees and plant them deep in heavy soil. If your 
soil is too heavy, you have got to drain it. You cannot give your 
apple trees wet feet and expect them to exist. We have to plant 
them deep in this country. It is easy to get rid of moisture by 
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draining. A little tile drain does not cost much. Put it down 
four feet deep and run feeders three or four rods apart. That will 
do away with the surplus moisture, and you can grow trees almost 
anywhere except where the water stands on top of the ground. We 
have heard here of many trees dying in many parts of the country 
on account of the wet season, and it is either on account of their 
being planted on low ground, or the ground was not properly tile 
drained. 

I have never known when we kept the ground frozen around 
the tree and kept it mulched that we have been troubled with 
the loss of roots. The trouble comes where the ground thaws to a 
considerable extent and is then followed by a hard cold snap which 
- freezes it again. The man who will mulch his trees every fall will 
get along without planting his trees deep, and you cannot induce the 
average man to plant his trees deep. ‘If we could get him to plant 
his trees deep we would do away with a whole lot of this trouble, 
because we find on an average in three years out of five trees are not 
mulched. We should all make a practice of mulching whether we 
plant deep or not. In order to obviate this trouble we should always 
advocate deep planting. 

We have great promise at the Owatonna Station. The thinning 
out process has been begun of the larger varieties, and trees bearing 
the best quality of fruit are kept to show what they are good for. 
We have been engaged in the past three or four years thinning out 
the bad blichters, the poor bearers and the varieties bearing a poor 
quality of fruit. I believe a good many specimens have been grown 
on trees at the station that are going to be among our best varieties 
in the future. 

We are somewhat handicapped at the Owatonna station for want 
of room. The majority of our trees are seedlings. They do not 
always do as well when grafted. Ouite often we find a seedling 
that does not do well when grafted, and we find sometimes it is 
better when grafted. Therefore, we find it necessary to have more 
ground to promote this system of experimenting in order to eliminate 
the poorest varieties and preserve to the state the best varieties. 
There are a great many seedlings at the station that will not come 
into bearing for a number of years, and those, I believe, should be 
left there until we find whether they are of any value or worth con- 
tinuing further. 

The President: I neglected to state in introducing Mr. Cashman 
that he is one of the most substantial and enthusiastic friends that 
horticulture has in this state. His district honored itself by electing 
him to the state senate at the recent election, and we shall have a 
friend at court that we can depend upon. (Applause.) 

Mr. Brackett: I think if the horticulturists of the state have any 
legislation to enact in the future we should have a horticulturist in 
the legislature, and I think Mr. Cashman is just the man to represent 
us there. 
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SAUK RAPIDS TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT, 
1906. 


MRS. JENNIE STAGER, SUPT. 


The last season in this part of the state was very poor as far as 
fruit is concerned. The strawberries everywhere around here have 
died out, owing, we thought, to the dry condition of the ground of 
the fall and winter before. Raspberries bore not at all; also currants 
and gooseberries had grown weary in well-doing and gave us no 
fruit. 


Home Grounds of Mrs. Jennie Stager, Sauk Rapids. 


Of trees a very few apple. trees bore, and the plum trees be- 
haved in the sarme manner. Quite a number of apple trees started 
fruit and then were blown over by the wind and died. On examining 
them, even the largest roots looked as though they were sawed off. 
I thought gophers had done it, but, if they did, could not catch them. 

Watermelons and muskmelons bore exceedingly well, and I had 
quite plenty of lima beans and tomatoes, but that was about all. 
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WEST CONCORD TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT, 
1906. 
FRED COWLES, SUPT. 


The past season has been very encouraging in some ways and 
in some ways has been disappointing. When the apple and plum 
orchards were white with bloom, we had hopes of a full crop, but 
the cold and damp, rainy weather relieved them of their crop, and 
as a general rule it was a failure, although some old orchards bore 
well. Our trees seem to be full of fruit buds for another year, and 
we hope for a favorable season. 

Last spring we started out determined to thoroughly test both 
liquid and dust spraying. We gave the first spraying before the 
leaves started. We sprayed for scab, using Gould’s liquid sprayer 
and Leggett’s dust sprayer. When the next spraying should have 
been done it rained until the trees were in full bloom, and again as 
the blossoms fell there was more rain, and then it was neglected. 
But although not giving it a thorough test, we are satisfied that it 
helped our erchard. We. could see no difference in the liquid and 
dust spray. 

Currants and gooseberries were a splendid crop, the Victoria 
giving us the best yield. We like this variety of currant, as it is 
nice sized, has a long bunch, hangs on the bushes well and is very 
hardy. Downing gooseberry gave a bountiful crop of very large, 
nice fruit. We keep the currant worm in check by using the dust 
sprayer. Early in the season we use lime and Paris green; after the 
fruit is full grown, if worms appear, we use white hellebore. This 
is used in the morning while the dew is on, and with the dust 
sprayer it is very quickly and thoroughly applied. 

Plants and vines that we set have done well and made a re- 
markable growth. We planted two acres of strawberries and never 
had a better stand, and when covered this fall they were as healthy 
as could be and not a break in the whole bed. We used the dust 
spray, however—perhaps this was what gave the foliage such a 
healthy appearance. a 

The strawberry crop the past season was not very Satisfactory 
only in the price, which was very good. Our standbys are War- 
field, Sen. Dunlap, Lovett, Splendid and Enhance. This year we 
are trying several new varieties. We have also tried the wonder- 
ful “pedigree’’ plants, setting them side by side with our own, but 
fail to see any material difference, only that our plants show up the 
best—the same varieties and same soil. We have set our plants 
by the side of the “pedigree” plants at several places in the state 
and fail to find any difference whatever. But for a number of 
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years we have been practicing the selection of the best and largest 
plants for our plant beds and find that our plants are much stronger 
than before. 

The raspberry yield was very good, Older and Loudon being the 
principal crop. We have set about one acre of King, which are 
looking very nice. We like the appearance of this variety much. 

We are much interested in the evergreen and think that every- 


Snowball Hedge on Place of Mr. F. J. Cowles. 


one who has a home should plant more of these trees. What 
makes a nicer hedge than the arbor vitae? This with a little trim- 
ming will grow in any shape that one wishes. And then the 
spruce and pines make such a beautiful windbreak setting two rows, 
setting them alternate. Readers of this article, set out evergreens 
this coming spring, and in a few years you will say that this was 
the best investment you ever made! The Carolina poplar has 
made a growth of six feet this year from cuttings set in May. This 
is a fine tree, much better than the cottonwood. In our vicinity 
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the cottonwood is being sawed into lumber wherever it is possible. 
One man saved $700.00 on a barn that he built the past season 
by using the cottonwood taken out of his yard. If every one would 
plant a few hundred Carolina poplars and some golden willow, in 
a few years they would have plenty of sawlogs and fuel. 

Beautify our honies by planting a few hardy ornamentals. Those 
that have done well with us are the hydrangea, spirae Van Houttii, 
spirae Anthony Waterer, the bush honeysuckle, trumpet honeysuckle, 
perennial phlox, pzonies, rosa rugosa—all these are hardy with- 
out winter protection. Many other hardy and half-hardy plants 
could be added to this list that are satisfactory. But each one must 
choose as his individual taste dictates. 


WRENSHALL TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT, 1906. 
PP. B. MC LERAN, SUPT. 


All stock at this station has done well so far. Nearly all trees 
set two years ago are still alive and thrifty. Duchess and Hibernal 
bore this year. Plant blossoms were killed by late frost. Out of 
forty-three varieties of strawberries grown last year, I would recom- 
mend for general planting in this section: Warfield, Sen. Dunlap, 
Sample and Dorman. ; 

Of Currants: Long Bunch Holland and North Star. 

Gooseberry: Pearl. 

Raspberries: J do not recommend any as yet, as I have not 
given them a sufficient trial. 

All ornamental stock has done well. 

As this is a new station, all stock is yet under trial, and I do not 
care to do much recommending as yet. 


FLOWERS AROUND Fire Encine Housres.—A somewhat unique plan of 
improvement is under execution in Denver, Colorado. Mrs. Martha Shute, 
secretary of the state board of horticulture, has arranged to furnish the fire 
fighters of Denver with seeds so that flowers can be planted around the fire 
stations. 

ANENT GOVERNMENT SEEDS.—Farmers’ Organizations in all parts of the 
country are taking active and decisive steps to express their disapproval of 
this farce of pretending to favor the agricultural class by distributing com- 
mon varieties of garden seeds. Farmers would welcome the introduction of 
new and rare seeds, that they might improve their own productions, but they 
look upon this attempt of Congress to palm off on them varieties that have 
been discarded for a score or more years as new, as an insult to their intelli- 
gence. 
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CROSSING FRUIT FLOWERS. 
MAX PFAENDER, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


The crossing of flowers opens a new field to the horticulturist. 
It vastly increases the opportunities in plant improvement. The 
raising of seedlings followed by careful selection is the usual way 
of improving our fruits and other plants. Here we depend entirely 
upon the very slight and comparatively insignificant variations 
which are found in all plants. Also, in this process we get the 
characters of one common parent if the plant is self-fertilized, or 
from two parents of the same variety if the plant is insect-pollinated, 
or dicecious. The chances of a good seedling from naturally 
pollinated parents are very meager, and we never know just what 
we will get. But if we resort to crossing we can just about tell 
what the offspring will be. We can combine in the offspring the 
desirable characters of the two parents. We can combine hardiness 
with prolificness, quality or disease-resistance. More often we 
resort to crossing in order to break the type: i. e., to make the 
species produce a great number of great and deviating variations. 
From these many variable forms we can select the best and start 
to fix the type, which is done by in-breeding and selection—or we 
propagate the new and desirable variant by cuttings or graftage. 
Since we can do this, would it not be much more profitable to cross 
fruit flowers with a definite end in view than to leave our affairs 
in the hands of chance and keep on raising seedlings? I do not 
want to discourage the raising of seedlings, but I would like to 
impress upon you the fact that judicious crossing followed by care- 
ful selection offers greater opportunities and a much more fas- 
cinating field. 

The theory of plant breeding is still in its infancy, and very 
little is understood concerning the laws which govern this art: so 
I shall just concern myself with the practical side of crossing. 

First, we must understand the.structure of the flower with which 
we are working. Most of the fruit flowers, as strawberry, rasp- 
berry, plum and apple flowers, are quite simple to understand. 
In the center of the flower we have one or more pistils, which on 
their top end bear the stigma, or receptive area. In poilination 
the pollen falls on this receptive area, then the pollen grain breaks 
open and sends a long slender tube down through the pistil. At 
the bottom of the pistil are located the ovules, and these are then 
fertilized by the contents of the pollen tube passing into and fusing 
with the contents of the ovule. This, then, is fertilization. (See 
Figure I.) 

Surrounding the pistils we have one or more circles of stamens. 
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The stamens consist of anthers and filaments. The anthers contain 
the pollen, and they open soon after the flower has expanded. The 
pollen represents the male element, while the stigma, style and 
ovules constitute the female reproductive organs. 
In some flowers pollination takes place before the flowers open, 
uf pollen q rails. 
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Figure 1. 


as in the case of wheat. Here we have a case of self-fertilization. 
Many flowers whose pollen is shed just when the stigma has be- 
come receptive are also self-fertilized because their own pollen 
has the first and best opportunity to do the pollinating. But most 
flowers, especially fruit flowers, are pollinated by insects, and in 
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order to insure cross-fertilization the stigma becomes receptive 
either before the pollen is shed or after it has all been blown away. 
In either case the chances for cross-pollination are much greater 
than in-the case when the pollen is shed at the same time that the 
stigma becomes receptive. In hand-pollinating we must know the 
structure of the flower, and we must be able, with the aid of a 
lens, to tell just when the anthers open or when the stigma be- 
comes receptive. It is known that the stigma is receptive when a 
viscid transparent substance appears on its surface. 

In crossing the main thing, of course, is to get the pollen of one 
flower onto the stigma of the other and just at the right time. The 
parents should be selected with a distinct ideal in mind. To avoid 
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self-fertilization or pollination from any other source we must 
take various precautions. The flower which is to be the female 
parent is emasculated a day or so before it would open, i. e., the 
bud is opened by hand, with or without the aid of instruments, 
and all the stamens are cut out and removed entirely. In the case 
of strawberry flowers this can be done best with the thumb nails, 
and it works better and quicker than if a scalpel or tweezers are 
used. It is essential that the anthers should be removed before 
they open, and no pollen should be allowed to escape in the process 
of emasculation. This act prevents self-fertilization. But we 
must also prevent any other pollen from alighting on this stigma, 
either by wind or insect, and so we cover the emasculated flower 
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with a paper bag or a small cloth sack made for the purpose. (Fig- 
pre 2.) 

About a day after emasculation the stigma will become viscid, 
i. €., receptive, and we are now ready to apply our selected pollen. 
The best way is to pick the flower wanted, just when the anthers 
are opening, and to shake its pollen on the stigma of the emasculated 
flower. Care must be taken not to hurt the delicate stigma. Some- 
times a camel’s hair brush is used to transfer the pollen, but this 
is too bulky when we are working with only very small amounts of 
pollen. 

Pollination is completed, and nature will do the rest. The bag 
is again replaced and left for a week or so, the flower is labeled, 
to show parentage and date of the cross. | 

If we have been careful and exact in our operations and have 
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applied good pollen at the right time, then we will get from fifty to 
seventy-five percent of the crosses to set fruit. 

The best time to pollinate is in the forenoon from 9 to 11 o’clock. 
Wet weather is not favorable to crossing. Use fresh pollen when- 
ever it can be had, although most pollen keeps a day or two if ina 
dry place. After the fruit has ripened it is handled in the customary 
manner, but the different crosses should be kept separate. 

In conclusion I would like to say that any person who has done 
any crossing, or who is interested in it and its results, will surely 
find it a very enticing and fascinating pursuit. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1907. 
L. R. MOYER, MONTEVIDEO, DELEGATE. 


The traveler entering South Dakota on the main line of the 
“Milwaukee” railroad sees spread out before him the fertile prairies 
of Grant County, lying southwest of Big Stone Lake. The most 
striking feature of the landscape is the great range of hills lying 
like a blue cloud along the southwestern horizon. This is the Coteau 
des Prairies of the early French voyageur. These hills rise to a 
height of about nine hundred feet above the general level of the 
prairies of western Minnesota, reaching an elevation of from seven- 
teen hundred to nineteen hundred feet. They extend from a point 
west of Lake Traverse, near the north boundary of South Dakota, 
in a southeasterly direction some sixty to seventy-five miles, entering 
Minnesota southwest of Canby. These hills ccnsist of a bed of 
cretaceous rocks overlaid by an immense deposit of glacial drift. 
This drift, like that of the prairies of western Minnesota, was 
brought down from the north by the ice sheet and includes in its 
make-up an immense amount of broken up and decaying magnesian 
limestone rock. The soil is of unsurpassed fertility, the limestone 
rock filling it with plant food that is apparently inexhaustible. This 
range of hills is crossed by many streams which have cut deep 
ravines into the slope. These ravines are timbered, the principal 
tree being burr oak. Here is an ideal orchard site as yet but little 
utilized, with the favorable northeasterly slope. 

The meeting was held at Groton, in the eastern part of Brown 
County, at the foot of the westerly slope of the Coteau. Groton is 
two hundred seventy miles west of Minneapolis and is an active, 
enterprising city. The farmers in the neighborhood appear to be 
prosperous, and the city was full of enthusiasm. The meetings were 
held in the opera house, and among those present were such leading 
horticulturists as C. W. Gurney, of Yankton; E. D. Cowles, of Ver- 
million ; George H. Whiting, of Yankton; A. Norby, of Madison ; 
M. J. DeWolf, of Letcher; and W. S. Kinkade, of Sioux Falls: 
The thermometer registered 34 degrees below zero, and a strong 
prairie wind was blowing, but this did not dampen the enthusiasm 
of the meeting. 

A paper by J. H. Berry was read, raising some questions as to 
the value of the Compass cherry and other varieties of the sand 
cherry, including the Sioux and Tomahawk. Mr. Whiting thought 
that the Sioux and Tomahawk were of no value. Mr. Gurney said 
that the Sioux was so much better than the Tomahawk that the 
chickens would even pick it out in the row and eat it. There 
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seemed to be a concensus of opinion that the Compass cherry failed 
after bearing three or four crops. Mr. Norby said that he never 
had favored it, but that it had been a paying shrub, for the nursery- 
- man. Mr. Gurney told the story about some sand cherries that 
were planted on the state line; those in Dakota lived, but those in 
Minnesota died. Mr. Cowles testified that the Sioux and the Toma- 
hawk were the only sand cherries that he had ever been able to 
fruit. The writers of the papers seemed also to have a poor opinion 
of the Siberian sand thorn. In the discussion which followed it 
was stated that the Siberian sand thorn is a dicecious shrub grow- 
ing from six to eight feet high, with beautiful silvery foliage, pro- 
ducing a berry somewhat resembling the buffalo berry. It is a fine 
ornamental! shrub, and the fruit is valuable for making jellies, etc. 
It is said to be very prolific. 

The Bursota plum was shown at the meeting—a cross between 
the DeSota and the Burbank. The Emerald plum, a cross between 
the Brittlewood and the Burbank, was the finest plum that Mr. 
‘Norby had ever seen. 

As to winter protection Mr. Cowles recommended wood veneer, 
but Mr. Whiting thought burlap better. Another member sug- 
gested that window screen was better still. 

A paper on hedges by Mr. Cowles and another on the buckthorn 
by Mr. Miller brought out an interesting discussion as to the de- 
sirability of hedges. Opinions differed. A closely trained buck- 
thorn hedge was a success at Huron. From an artistic point of view 
the closely trimmed hedge was condemned. Mr. Norby spoke of the 
great beauty of the buckthorn when left to grow naturally without 
trimming. There is a fine buckthorn hedge five miles northwest 
of Groton. . 

A paper by Mr. Newberry brought out the fact that the Russian 
olive is a most desirable tree al! over South Dakota. It is emphatical- 
ly the tree for a dry country. 

Mr. Norby, of Madison, spoke enthusiastically of the ponderosa 
pine, and said that he was fully convinced that there is not a farm 
in South Dakota where plenty of evergreens cannot be grown. He 
would cultivate in summer rather than mulch, but added that a mulch 
might be a good thing in winter. 

At the Tuesday evening session the mayor of Groton formally 
welcomed the society, and an interesting musical and literary pro- 
gram followed. The Hon. Carl Gunderson contributed an interest- 
ing paper on the prairies west of the Missouri river. He spoke 
appreciatively of the scenery and described the glory of a prairie sun- 
set. He spoke of the teepsenee, the native food plant of the Indians, 
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known to the early Frenchman as pomme de terre, and to botanists 
as Psoralia esculenta. 

At about ten o’clock a-belated snow-bound train brought Prof. 
Hansen, and the applause which followed testified to the honor 
and esteem with which he is regarded at home. He spoke enter- 
tainingly for an hour and a half about his trip last summer and fall 
through England, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Russia, Si- 
beria and Japan in search of the hardy yellow alfalfa. 

At the Wednesday session President Synoground spoke enter- 
tainingly about his small fruit plantation. 

A paper by D. M. Dickerson on the raspberry brought out the 
fact that the only place for the raspberry in South Dakota is in the 
shade of trees. Prof. Hansen is propagating a seedling called the 
Sunbeam, a cross with a wild raspberry from Crookston. Dr. Mar- 
chant, from Ellendale, North Dakota, spoke of his success with rasp- 
berries at that place. 

It seemed to be generally admitted that currants are an uncertain 
crop in South Dakota and that gooseberries so far as tried are al- 
most an entire failure. Currants do best in the shade of trees. 

Interesting papers were read on tree planting on the prairies. It 
seems that green ash is the tree that grows best further west, but 
it needs the shelter of some faster growing tree while it is young. 
Box elder, and even the elm, kill out in some places during dry 
‘seasons. All forest trees require good cultivation. 

Mr. DeWolf gave his experience with plums. Tor varieties he 
prefers the Hawkeye, Forest Garden, Cheney, Wyant and Rockford. 
The curculio and plum rot are spreading throughout South Dakota, 
and plum growers there are beginning to experience the same trou- 
bles that beset the Minnesota grower. 

Mr. Whiting, of Yankton, advocated clean cultivation in or- 
chards. He would discontinue cultivation on July Ist and mulch 
during the first winter. . 

Colonel Gurney read an excellent paper ‘on the decoration of 
school grounds. It seems that they have a statute in South Dakota 
requiring school trustees to plant and care for trees and shrubbery 
around all schoolhouses. This paper awakened an interesting dis- 
cussion. <A fine address was delivered by Prof. Hansen on the 
esthetics of home decoration. ) 

Under the head of civic improvements a fine report was made 
from Sioux Falls showing the interest that has been awakened there 
among the school children for the decoration of home grounds and 
in the cultivation of flower gardens. 

It is interesting to note that the horticulturists of our neichboring 
state are even more wide awake than ourselves in regard to every- 
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thing that goes to beautify and adorn their home grounds and 
thejr public parks. They seem to realize the fact that horticuiture 
includes something else than apple raising 

An elaborate banquet was given to the society on Wednesday 
evening by the citizens of Groton, and your delegate came away 
greatly impressed with the generosity and good fellowship of the 
citizens of South Dakota, as well as with the highest admiration 
for their courage and enthusiasm in decorating and adorning the 
great South Dakota prairies. 


CONSTITUTION, 
PLANT BREEDERS’ AUXILIARY OF THE 
MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
President, J. M. Underwood, Lake City. 


Secretary, Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea. 


ARTICLE 1. Name. - This society shall be known as the “Plant 
sreeders’ Auxiliary of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society.” 

Art. 2. Object. The object of this society shall be to encour- 
age the origination of new horticultural plants adapted to Minne- 
appa. A. book shall be prepared and maintained by the society in 
which to register new fruits, trees and plants that have shown by 
performance their worthiness to be so registered. 

ArT. 3. Membership. Any member of the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society who is engaged in originating new varieties 
of trees or plants may become a member upon application to the 
secretary of this society, there being no membership fee. Member- 
ship to terminate with that of the Minnesota State Horticultural So- 
ciety and the occupation above stated. 

Art. 4. Officers. The officers shall consist of a President and 
a Secretary and Treasurer, holding office one year, and elected an- 
nually during the winter meeting of the Minneseta State Horticul- 
tural Society. 

ArT. 5. Meetings. The society shall hold two reonlar meet- 
ings annually, to be called by the President at the time of the meet- 
ings of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of each member of the society to 
make a report of the work he has dene during the vear, the same 
to be made at the winter meeting of the society on blanks provided 
by the secretary. 

Art. 7. Quorum. Ten members shall constitute a quorum at 
any meeting of the society. 

Art. 8. Amendments. Amendments to the constitution may be 
enacted bv a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting at 
any annual winter meeting. 
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In emoriam. Sole 


R. J. MENDENHALL, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Richard J. Mendenhall, one of the oldest residents of Min- 
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neapolis, died at 8 a. m., Oct. 19, 1906, at his home, 1714 Stevens 
avenue, aged 78 years. 

Mr. Mendenhall came to Minneapolis fifty years ago last April, 
and since that time had been prominently identified with nearly 
every important movement for the benefit of the city, especially in 
its early history. 

The ancestors of the Mendenhall family emigrated from Eng- 
land with William Penn and lived for many years in Philadelphia. 
Richard Mendenhall, Mr. Mendenhall’s father, was an extensive 
tanner at Jamestown, N. C., and his mother was a descendant of an 
old Welsh family which settled in America at an early period. 

Richard J. Mendenhall was born in Jamestown, N. C., Nov. 25th, 
1828. While a boy he acquired a familiarity with farm life and took 
special delight in the culture of flowers and fruit. The greenhouses 
with which Mr. Mendenhall afterwards built up such an extensive 
business were first erected to gratify his love for flowers. 

After leaving school Mr. Mendenhall engaged in railroad work 
in Ohio and North Carolina, and his experience in this profession 
led him to come west. After a year of surveying in Iowa, he came 
to Minneapolis, when twenty-eight years old. A New England 
friend, Cyrus Beede, followed a year later, and they became as- 
sociated in the land, loaning and banking business, under the:firm 
name of Beede & Mendenhall. 3 

In November, 1862, Mr. Mendenhall became president of the 
State Bank of Minnesota. This was afterwards merged into the 
State National Bank of Minnesota, of which Mr. Mendenhall also 
became president, continuing in this pesition until 1871. He was 
also president of the State Savings Association, which was forced 
to suspend in the panic of 1873. At much personal sacrifice Mr. 
Mendenhall satisfied nearly all the claims growing out of this fail- 
ure. 

In 1862 he was town treasurer and for several years secretary 
and treasurer of the board of education. 

Mr. Mendenhall was married in 1858 to Miss Abby G. Swift, a 
daughter of Captain Silas Swift, of West Falmouth, Mass. Mrs. 
Mendenhall died six years ago. 

True to his bringing up, Mr. Mendenhall had always been a 
regular attendant of the Friends’ Church and Sunday School, and 
was one of the founders of the First Friends’ Church, which was 
organized in the city in the early sixties. During the early days 
of the Friends’ mission work among the Indians, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mendenhall established a mission and supported it for several years. 
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Both Mr. Mendenhall and his wife were interested in all the philan- 
thropic work in the city. 

For many years Mr. Mendenhall was the leading florist in the 
northwest and until advancing years and failing health made it nec- 
essary for him to relinquish his large business cares to others. Com- 
mencing with a little lean-to of glass for his personal pleasure, more 
than thirty years ago, he soon added to this, till his greenhouses 
covered nearly a whole city block and his business connected there- 
with embraced the whole northwest. 

Though not a charter member of this society, Mr. Mendenhall 
early allied himself with the organization, his name appearing on 
the membership roll first in the year 1871 and continuing thereon 
as an annual member until ten years later, when in consideration of 
his distinguished services tc the association he was made an honor- 
ary life member. During that period and for a number of years-there- 
after he was one of the most regular in service and most efficient 
members of the society. In 1871 he was elected president, succeed- 
ing himself in that office the following year. In 1884 his name ap- 
pears as a member of the executive board, and for a number of 
years Mr. Mendenhall was the official entomologist of the society, 
the science of entomology being one in which he took a large interest. 
Though for the past twenty years Mr. Mendenhall had been very ir- 
regular in his attendance at the meetings of our organization, he 
had always stood ready to render any assistance within his power 
to aid the society in its work, and we have counted upon his steady 
loyalty in every emergency. The following words which he noted 
in his last annual report to the secretary, which life members make 
in keeping in touch with the society, indicates that his interest con- 
tinued unabated to the end, this being written in November, 1905. 
“T bespeak continued prosperity for the horticultural society. A 
nobler band was never organized, and I am so glad to know that the 
society is forging to the front. I revere the names of those who 
have gone before and are now reaping golden apples from silver 
trees.” The portrait of Mr. Mendenhall used herewith is the same 
one which appeared in our periodical some years since, but it shows 
him atthe time of life when he was doing his largest service for 
the organization through active work. An examination of the rec- 
ords of the society for the twenty years or more especially referred 
to herein will show that he was a large contributor to its literature, 
mainly along the lines of his favorite study, entomology. 
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PreseENT MempBersuir.—At this date, Feb. 23d, the annual membership 
roll for 1907 stands at 1463, which is 282 more than last year at the same date. 
Would you not like to help along the good work with at least one new mem- 
ber? 

ENTER THE SEEDLING APPLE Contest.—Which you can do by sending 10 
cents to Sec’y Latham for a package of Wealthy apple seed (from the orchard 
of J. A. Howard, of Hammond, Minn.), growing seedlings from them this 
spring and making the necessary entry. See supplement with the February 
number. This will also enable you to become a member of the Plant 
Breeders’ Auxiliary without additional expense. 


Kanptyonrt County HorticutturaL Soctety.—This prosperous auxiliary 
society held its annual meeting Jan. 23rd, twenty members being present, 
which is a very good attendance . considering the total membership is 
thirty-three. An interesting program occupied the session. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: pres., P. H. Frye; vice-pres., John 
Ahlstrom; sec’y and treas., C. C. Selvig. Mr. Selvig was the delegate of this 
auxiliary at our late annual meeting. - 


Davin P. DeLAMATER Passes.—D. P. Delamater, who for the last thirteen 
years has made his home in Edina, in this county, died Feb. 17th, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-eight years. He was one of the oldest residents of 
Hennepin county, having come here in 1857. For a good many years Mr. De- 
lamater has been a member of the Horticultural Society. Though not prom- 
inent in its meetings, still often in attendance and one of the most faithful 
and loyal supporters of the society. A lover of horticulture and a practical 
worker therein. 

Two New AuvxiriAry Socteties.—The Minnesota Rose Society and the 
Minnesota State Bee Keepers Society have both become connected with the 
State Horticultural Society as auxiliaries—the former with a membership of 
forty-five, and the latter a membership of thirty. Mrs. H. B. Tillotson, of 
Minneapolis, is president; and Mrs. F. H. Gibbs, of St. Anthony Park, is 
secretary of the Minnesota Rose Society. Dr. L. D. Leonard, of Minneapolis, 
is president; and Chas. D. Blaker, of Minneapolis, is secretary of the Minne- 
sota State Bee Keepers Society. 

Apple SEEDLINGS FoR. PLANT PreMiuMsS.—The apple seedlings offered by 
this society as plant premiums this year, No. g in the list of plant premiums, 
are grown from seed of the Malinda from the orchard of S. H. Kenney, Water- 
ville, Minn. Those of our members who have selected this premium and 
wish to enter these trees for the prizes offered by the society can do so after 
the trees are once growing on their places. Upon application to the secre- 
tary, one or more entry blanks can be secured, similar to those sent out as 
a supplement in the February number. We hope that a large number of 
members will select this premium this spring and compete for the prizes 
offered. Seed of the Wealthy apple grown at Hammond, Minn., suitable for 
planting for this prize contest, can be had of the secretary at ten cents per 
packet. This seed comes from choice apples, grown in one of the best 
orchards in the state, and should give some good seedling varieties. Plait 
premiums must be selected before April Ist. 
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Honor Roti For Fresruary.—The following members have sent in new 
memberships to the society since Jan. 27th and prior to Feby. 25th: 


Teds. Arnold DO Ulith sci sess \eiee br 1 John Nelson, Kerkhoven........... 1 
Ap ide hvac aarehne echo aa ope otnc 1 & J. Fobes, Minneapolis,./.. 0.2.0. 1 
John  Bisbee> Madeliasiicc cise. css. 238 T,. A. Hoverstad, Dennison......... 1 
F. B. Millard, Willow River........ 1 J. H. Swanson, St. James...... FEU 4 
P. F. Tassie, Minneapolis.......... 1’. FM. Crosby, Hastings:..-2e- sane 1 
R, A. ‘Schutz, Farmers’ Institute...107 R. D. Wilson, Winnipeg............ 2 
Leonard Fritze, Claremont......... 1 Anton Karels, Waconia............ 1 
E. J. Dickman, West St. Paul.-.... 2 .Geo, HH. Brown; Detroit? aceeereen Pgs | 
Re A. Van’ Nest, Windorn.)..).'1)..'. 1 B.S. Lovold, Minneapolis..>...0955 1 
Hi, Bonde; Cottonwood..’..-..5.....,. 6S. Sorenson, Buena Vista..0.--eecee 1 
Leroy Cady, St. Anthony Park..... 1 Even Erickson, Fountain........... i 
P. Setzer, Blooming Prairie........ 1 J. A. Keith, Bayfield, Wis.......... if 
eee wNicol: (Saskon. Gece ce se weve: 3 V:_A. Neil. Minneapolis? ..2-ee0ee Peel! 
W. S. Higbie, Washburn........... l Geo. W. Strand, Taylors Falls..... il 
B. E. St. John, Fairmount.......... 1 H. P; Torgerson, Astoria, 'S..Ds0-.000e 
S. R. Mighton, Winnipeg........... il J. EE: Scherer, Canby... oa eeeine 1 
A. Brackett, Farmers’ Institute.... 67 W. F. Warren, Woodstock......... nf 
iy GC. sbindley sAmbpOyis- pas ne eareeee 1 W. J. Graham, Walhalla, N. D..... 1 
H. M. Rendahl, Cottonwood........ 3 Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City..... 1 


Tue Goutp Crap As A Harpy Srocx.—Mr. Seth H. Kenney, of Waterville, 
Minn., writes that he is making preparations to continue his experiments 
with this crab as a stock upon which to graft half hardy varieties, and fruit 
growers of the northwest are all interested to know what is being done fur- 
ther in this matter. Mr. Kenney notes three experiments of which he speaks : 
First, grafting on the Gould crab some twenty-six years ago a variety from 
Utah, the original tree killing out the first winter, the graft coming into 
bearing and continuing a success. The second experiment of grafting on this 
stock was thirteen years ago with Thompson’s Seedling, which was also a 
success. The third is one which he has spoken of before, grafting onto the 
Gould crab the Missing Link, a variety of which he had a good many trees, 
but too tender to survive a winter of ordinary severity. Top-worked on the 
crab, however, it is proving a success and apparently entirely hardy. We 
shall watch the results of further experiments along this line with interest. 


AxsouT THE Fruit BreepING Farm Briizt.—The bill providing for the 
purchase of a tract of land for a fruit breeding farm and its maintenance, ex- 
actly as~it appears on page sixty-three of the February Horticulturist, was 
introduced early in the session in both houses of the Minnesota Legislature. 
At the time of this writing the bill in the senate has passed the committee on 
agriculture, being unanimously recommended by that committee for passage, 
and in the house it was similarly unanimously recommended for passage by 
the university committec—and in the case of both houses, we understand, is 
now in the hands of the two appropriation committees. As far as we have 
heard nothing unfavorable to the bill has developed, and there seems to be a 
general willingness on the part of the members of the legislature to make it a 
law. It has yet, however, to run the gauntlet of the sub-appropriation com- 
mittee, where it must be considered with a large number of other measures. 
all together calling probably for several times the amount of money available. 
Members of the society who have not already communicated with the mem- 
bers of the legislature from their districts are urgently requested to do so 
promptly upon reading this item. ‘The legislators like to know what their | 
constituents wants and if this measure is one of the things that you want do 
not fail to let it be known. This is a very important duty and should not be 
overlooked. Please note again a letter sent you by the secretary under date 
of Feb. 8th, bearing on this subject. 


FRANK YAHNKE, 
Late of Winona, Minn. 
(See opposite page.) 
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In emoriam. 


FRANK YAHNKE, 
WINONA, MINN. 


Died Feb. 26, 1907, Aged 59 Years. 


Mr. Frank Yahnke was born Nov. 2, 1847, in Wintersfelds, 
Prussia. He was well known among the agriculturists, and es- 
pecially among the sugar beet growers, in West Prussia, who wrote 
to him when he was in Winona to come back to their country and 
take the lead in one of their main farms. 

He went to the public schools until he was fourteen years of 
age, when he had to help his father on the farm. In the even- 
ings he and six of his schoolmates studied further under their old 
teacher until they were eighteen years of age. Then he was 
asked to take a place as inspector of a large farm. After a few 
years he took examination for a teacher and taught school for a 
year, but had to give it up on account of his health. 

Then he was offered a position as superintendent of a starch 
factory and a farm of 2,500 acres under cultivation, where there 
were mostly potatoes for the starch factory and sugar beets for 
the ‘sugar factory raised. He took this position and, young as he 
was, soon Became the leader of the sugar beet growers. 

In April, 1870, he emigrated to America, settling down first 
in Milton, Wis., where he was employed by Mr. J. C. Plumb, the 
nurseryman, for three years—and it was through Mr. Plumb’s 
willingness to advise, instruct and help others that he learned 
the principles and practice of horticulture. Mr. Plumb not only 
was his teacher in horticulture but also his model of character. 
Later on, being inspired with the desire to see more of the world, 
he traveled for Mr. Plumb, selling nursery stock for him. In 
the meantime, he rented a piece of land near Milton and started 
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a nursery, but in the winter of 1873 and 1874 most all of hjs 
trees were killed, which left him practically penniless, Being very 
much discouraged, he left Milton and went to Winona, a place 
he had seen on his travels, and liking it well came and settled 
here on seven acres of land and immediately set to work raising 
vegetables and small fruits and planting an orchard. 

The apple trees which were not killed in his nursery he had 
shipped here and with them started a large orchard, planting mostly 
Utter’s Red, Wealthy, Ben Davis, Fameuse, Transcendent and Or- 
ange crab. 

In the meantime, while the orchard was growing, he made his 
living with small fruits and vegetables. He also had a large vine- 
yard which was a good source of income in the earlier days, when 
fruit of any kind sold at a good price. In this way he managed 
to clear his farm from debt. Desiring to own more land, he 
bought sixteen acres more and later on bought eighty acres. This 
left him again very heavily in debt. In the summer of 1884 he 


received the first returns from his orchard, The trees bore very 


large crops, and as apples in those days were considered a luxury 
his returns were large. This was very encouraging, and he de- 
cided that fall to plant the entire farm in orchards the following 
spring. But that fall was very dry, and the trees bearing heavily, 
followed by a cold winter, resulted in the killing of nearly the en- 
tire orchard. This, of course, was a great disappointment, and 
he often said that the hardest work that he ever did in his life was to 
grub out those apple trees. A few Ben Davis trees which were too 
hard to grub out he cut off above the ground. The trees sprouted 
and have been growing and bearing fruit ever since. He often said 
if he had treated the others likewise he would have been well repaid 
for his negligence. After this misfortune he immediately set to 
work plowing up the land, first planting it with vegetables for 
some years and then later into small fruits and orchards again, 
in the meantime making his living out of the hotbeds, early and 
late vegetables and small fruits. This shows just what he was 
made of. He was not very easily discouraged. This misfortune 
would have discouraged a great many. 

With careful planning and economy he managed to clear his 
farm from debt and build a better house and barn, He always 
cared a good deal for the protection of his family and also his 
stock. He has planted a beautiful and effective evergreen wind- 
break on the west side of his house, which will long stand as a 
memorial. 

After the disastrous winter of 1884 and 1885 eastern and 
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southern nurserymen were pouring their agents into this vicinity 
with their elaborate plate books and winning schemes, and a great 
many farmers were swindled. Seeing how things were 
running and being swindled to a little extent himself—although 
cautious not to go into anything very heavily, for, as he said, a 
few dollars were sufficient to experiment with and it was worth 
that much to find out the agent and the nursery—he desired, if he 
could, to put a stop to this, at least in his own county. So he 
started again in the nursery business about fifteen years ago, rais- 
ing his own trees and for others in the neighboring county, and 
had been gradually enlarging the business until his death. 

Six years ago he secured scions of sixty different varieties, 
and when the trees were three years old he planted two of a kind 
in an orchard for experimental work. He has been experimenting 
a great deal with new varieties of fruits and originating new vari- 
eties of apples. Longing for the delicious cherries and plums of 
the old country he resolved to try some varieties. In the spring of 
1893 he purchased of Prof. Budd twenty cherry trees of six 
varieties and ten plum trees of four varieties. This, of course, 
was nearly a failure. Out of the entire order only two plum trees 
proved to be valuable. They were two Wyant plums. Some 
of the cherry trees are dead, and those which are still alive have 
never borne a crop of cherries. Later seeing the superiority of a 
cherry which was attracting considerable ‘attention around Homer, 
Minn.—later named after the place—he planted an orchard of 100 
trees and two years later Loo more, and has been planting more 
right along until he had at the time of his death an orchard of 250 
Homer cherry trees in bearing and a little orchard which will com- 
mence to bear in a few years. This was a good investment, and 
his returns from it were very encouraging. 

He had been experimenting a great deal with different varie- 
ites of plums, in which he was also very successful in getting an 
orchard into bearing and on a paying basis. 

For many years he had been clearing land on the north side 
of a hill and planting it into apple trees. He had been’ planting 
apple trees every spring, until at present there is a young orchard 
of 1,000 trees started. Those first planted have been bearing 
for a year or two. 

All through his life he was an active church worker. 
In 1890 he established a Mission Sunday School for poor children 
whose parents depended on him as a leader of their children. This 
was rather a hard task, as he had no place to keep a Sunday School, 
nor had he any supplies whatever. The first Sunday he kept Sun- 
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day School in an old vacated Scandinavian church, but did not 
find that suitable. Before the second Sunday the Seven Day: Advent 
church was offered to him. He opened Sunday School there with 
only thirteen children and four teachers. By Christmas he had 
an enrollment of sixty. After he had kept Sunday School in this 
place for three years the officers of the church refused to rent it 
to him any longer for the reason that he taught a different doc- 
trine from theirs, and they did not want two doctrines taught in 
their church. This placed him in a very difficult pesition, for it 
was mid-winter, and he had no place to go to. He began to fear 
that he would have to close up, but just then he found a room in 
a private house. The room was so small that a great many of the 
children had to stand up. He soon began to see that if the Sun- 
day School should exist any longer, it was a necessity to have a 
building of his own, but was little aware of the hard task it would 
be to collect the money necessary to erect the building. The 
session of the English Presbyterian Church gave him the privilege 
to collect the money with which to build the Sunday School, but 
as soon-as he had started to build and collect money the pastor of 
the German Presbyterian Church objected to the work on fhe 
ground that he only had the right to do mission work among the 
German people. This did not hinder his building, but it stopped 
the collection of money from any source. This put him in a 
serious position. There were bills due on the building amounting 
to $225 besides the insurance, rent of the lot, and only $75.00 col- 
lected. He did not ask anyone for help but paid the above men- 
tioned bills with his own money. It was his firm belief that if the 
Lord wanted the work to be carried on by him he would provide 
for it, and he did. It was his last wish that the work might go on 
and flourish and be a blessing after he had passed away. 

Nov. 27, 1875, he was happily married to Miss Anna Krueger, 
of Horicon, Wis., who survives him, as do also his son, Walter 
A. Yahnke, and four daughters, Mrs. Albert Martin, Celeste H., 
Modesta A., and Myrtle E. Yahnke; also two brothers and one 
sister. 

His death occurred at 8:15, Tuesday evening, Feb. 26, 1907. 
He had been in poor health since the preceding May, during which 
time he underwent two operations, which did not remove the cause 
of his sickness. As a last resort to save his life, another operation 
was undertaken Feb. 22d, in which the doctors discovered he had a 
cancer. 

The foregoing brief notes of the life of our departed friend 
indicate strongly the peculiarities of his character—a forceful, 
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earnest, kind-hearted and helpful man of undaunted courage and 
perseverance that carried him over all obstacles. Aside from the 
phases of his life touched upon therein, there is to be spoken of the 
active and efficient service that he rendered to the public of his 
adopted state through his connection with the State Horticultural 
Society and the Farmers Institute. Mr. Yahnke was not a person 
to put himself forward but was ever ready for any useful service 
when called upon. It was by accident almost that the writer came 
to know Mr. Yahnke personally as a worker. In a circular letter 
to which he had replied, it was noted that he had had experience 
in growing currants, and as that was a subject which at that time 
we wanted presented at the annual meeting we wrote to 
Mr. Yahnke, without a personal knowledge of him, asking if he 
would prepare such a paper. He readily acquiesced, as was always 
his wont when asked to help in any way, and the result was his 
first appearance at the meeting of the Horticultural Society in 
Dec., 1898. From that time until the date of his death Mr. Yahnke 
was one of the most useful and popular members of the Horticul- 
tural Society. The year following, 1899, he went as a delegate of 
this society to the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Society, taking 
part in the memorial services for the late J. C. Plumb, who is 
spoken of earlier in this sketch. Those who heard him gave him 
high honor for the very touching and faithful way in which he 

- portrayed the character and the life of his departed friend. In 
1903, at the earnest request of the officers of this society, Mr. 
Yahnke commenced his notable work with the Farmers Institute, 
lecturing throughout the state with the institute corps for three 
years. This work brought him in touch with immense numbers 
of the citizens of the state, who remember him for his earnest and 
kindly words and the uniformly pleasing way in which he presented 
his subject. Mr. Yahnke was not able to go out with the institute 
corps the past winter. 

The writer met him the last time at the late state fair, when 
he was in a sense already stricken with the disease which finally 
resulted in his death. We hoped at that time that he would be up 
again to take up the winter’s work with the institute, but it was to be 
otherwise, and Mr. Yahnke’s work with the society and upon the 
platform was at an end. We are saddened to say the parting words 
to so useful a man, so loyal and true a friend. The Horticultural So- 
ciety honored him by making him a member of the Executive Board 
in 1904, probably the only person elected to this board whose pre- 
vious connection with the society was of so brief a period. He still 
occupied this position at the time of his death, having been re-elected 
at the last annual meeting—and at the same meeting, by a unanimous 
vote of the society, he was made an honorary life member. No 
member of our association has a more enviable record than this dear 

departed one. 
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ice~ p residents’ | eports.. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1906, VICE-PRESIDENT, FIRST 
CONGRESS:ONAL DISTRICT. 


M. R. CASHMAN, OWATONNA. 


The fruit crop in our district varied so much according to lo- 
cality and condition that it is difficult to make a very accurate re- 
port, and one that will just exactly apply to every locality. This 
has been an off year with most varieties of apples. This was true 
more especially with the older trees. The younger trees in many 
places bore quite heavily. With us the Wealthy and Patten’s Green- 
ing bore about a two-thirds crop of very nicely formed and clean 
apples. The Anisim bore quite heavily, and the apples were above 
the average size and of fine quality. This variety is fast coming 
to the front, and the demand for it is greater every year. Other | 
varieties of apples bore from no crop at all to one-half a crop, al- 
though in some sections reports have been received of a good all- 
round crop of fruit. 

Apples did not keep very well this vear on account of the late, 
warm fall. Some who have good root cellars report that their - 
Wealthys are keeping well. 

Plums as a rule were a very light crop, but in our orchard every 
variety bore so heavily the trees were strained under the load. We 
sprayed all our trees, both apple and plum, and that may account for 
the healthy condition of the foliage and fruit. 

Cherries in our section were not much of a crop, with the excep- 
tion of the Compass, which as usual bore extremely heavily. 

Grapes were a fair crop, but not many grapes are raised in our 
section. 

Blackberries were immense. This was a blackberry year, and 
mostly every one reports a large yield. 

Raspberries about a half crop. Raspberries suffered much from 
the previous winter, and this accounts for the light yield. Fruit 
was good, what there was of it. 

Strawberries exceeded most expectations, for early in the spring 
most beds looked as though they would be doing well to show up 
a few live plants ; however, they recuperated surprisingly, and wher- 
ever the stand of plants was good the yield was heavy. The ber- 
ries in most cases were not so large as usual, which was probably 
occasioned by the weakened condition of the plants. 
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Very little spraying is being done by the farmers, but wher- 
ever it is practiced it gives good results. I believe that fully one- 
third of our fruit crop is lost every year through neglecting to spray 
the trees. 

Trees suffered very little from blight the past season and made 
a good growth of wood, which although it grew late has ripened up 
well and is in good condition for winter quarters.. There is plenty 
of moisture in the soil, and if the present winter is not too severe, our 
trees will come out in excellent condition in the spring. 

Southern Minnesota has demonstrated that it can raise apples 
and the very best quality of apples at that. What we want to do 
is to educate the planter along the lines of how to produce the 
best results by spraying, pruning and mulching. I predict that in 
twenty years from now apple culture will be the foremost industry 
of our district. 

Two Minute Talk. 

Mr. M. R. Cashman. In our section of.the country we think 
we are in a fruit district, and our main effort is directed toward 
convincing the farmers that they are in a fruit district. Those who 
plant fruit trees of most of the varieties that are recommended by 
our horticultural society find that with a little care and attention 
they can raise fruit. Most varieties of apples bore very little ; how- 
ever, the younger trees that have been set in the last five or six 
years have done well. At our county fairs we had exhibits of per- 
haps from forty to sixty varieties of apples, and nicer specimens I 
have very seldom seen. In our orchard we had a fair crop of 
apples. We sprayed the trees three times. Plums in some places 
bore fairly well, although the plum crop was very light in the 
first district, on account of the late frost last spring. The Com- 
pass cherry in our orchard bore very heavily, in fact we had to 
prop up the limbs by putting frames around the trees to keep them 
from breaking to pieces. We sprayed the Compass cherry, and 
we were not bothered with worms. The trees are good and strong, 
and the fruit was fine. Blackberries were excellent all over the dis- 
trict. Even wild blackberries bore an abundance, and hundreds of 
quarts were brought to town. One point [ would like to bring before 
you—and it is something that is becoming more and more im- 
portant every year—and that is in regard to spraying. It becomes 
necessary to spray our trees in order to get good, clean fruit and 
good results, and if we want a tree to bear a profitable crop we 
must spray that tree. In raising grain of any kind, we must do 
certain things in order to give each particular product a chance to 
produce, and this is what we have got to do with our fruit trees, 
spray them, and spray them perhaps two or three times during the 
season, and also mulch them. 
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Mr. Brackett: Were the King raspberries hurt by the win- 
ter? : 

Mr. Cashman: Well, we had only a small patch of King rasp- 
berries, and they seemed to be injured somewhat, but whether they 
were injured by the winter I am not sure. 

The President: The King raspberries are doing very well in 
our district. 

Mr. Brackett: It is about the best we have. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1906, VICE-PRESIDENT, SECOND 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


C. E, OLDER, LUVERNE, 


In making my annual report of the conditions of the fruit in- 
dustry in the Second Cong. District, I have taken advantage of 
the conveniences and the helpful system furnished by our secretary. 
I sent out about thirty letters to different sections of our district 
and received answers to nearly all of them, except in the northern 


Colorado Blue Spruce on Lawn of C. E. Older. 


section, where for some reason a blunder was made in mailing the 
letters and was not discovered until too late to rectify it. I wish 
here to thank very heartily all those who answered my letters for 
their promptness in so doing. 
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Question.—What is the present condition of the following fruits 
in your vicinity and the kind of crop borne this year (1900) by 
each tree? 

Apples. Balaton: Condition good, but small crop this year. 

Slayton: Off-year for crop, but the present conditions first- 
class. 

Worthington: Was a light crop following a very heavy one in 
1905. Present conditions good. 

Lynd: O.K. In good form. 

Lake Crystal: Very few apples. Trees in fine condition. Wood 
well ripened and plenty of moisture. 

Winnebago City: Some few trees bore well, but mostly a light 
crop. Trees in good condition for winter. 

Jeffers: Crop light, one-eighth of a crop. Condition of trees 
good. 

Woodstock: Condition good, small crop this year. 

Minneota: Medium crop, condition of trees excellent. 

Fairmont: About one-fourth crop. Prospect good for a big 
crop next year. 

Adrian: Wealthy, Duchess, Patten’s Greenings, Hibernal and 
Whitney No. 20 bore a good crop. Condition of trees excellent. 

Magnolia: Crop pretty g good, Duchess, Wealthy, Snow, North- 
western Greening, Patten’s Greening, Hibernal, Perry Russet, Yel- 
low Transparent and some crabs bore a heavy crop, others light. 
Condition of trees good. 

Luverne: Crop very uneven. Some trees loaded, others had 
very few or none on. Some orchards were loaded all they would 
hold, others had scarcely any. On the whole, a medium crop. Con- 
dition of trees first-class to go into winter. 

Jackson: Duchess, Wealthy and crabs generally seemed to do 
well, but some orchards that bore heavily in 1905 had a light crop 
in 1906. 

Summing up, the apple crop is about medium, with the trees 
in excellent condition all over the district. 

Plums. Balaton: Condition of trees good, crop small and poor 
in quality. Plum pocket bad. 

Pipestone: Medium crop, condition good. 

Slayton: Small crop, condition first-class. 

Worthington: The best and largest yield for many years. 

Lynd: Crop lost, too much rain. 

Lake Crystal: Not many raised, but some trees had a good 
crop. 

Winnebago City: Early plums rotted badly; late ones were 
better but not much sale for them. 

Jeffers: Crop uneven; some places crop good, others near by 
got little. 

Woodstock: Crop good. Some rotted on lower limbs. 

Minneota: None grown to report on. 

Fairmont: One-third crop. Trees in fine condition for winter. 
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Adrain: DeSoto, Forest Garden and Miner a good crop. 

Luverne: Crop heavy and good, a few cracked open and some 
rotted, but DeSoto, Miner, Forest Garden, Wolf, Wyant and Klon- 
dyke very heavy crop; Surprise, Baker and Stoddard fair. Several 
very nice seedlings are showing up. 

Magnolia: Crop fair, trees in nice shape. 

Jackson: Good crop and good quality. 

Cherries. One correspondent reports Early Richmond a good 


crop; all others report failure. Compass reported O. K. and doing 
finely. 


Grapes: Very few raised in this district. 
Blackberries: In the northeast section, near Crystal Lake, a 
heavy crop reported, but in the whole southwestérn and western 


part they winter-kill and are not much raised, in fact, none to 
speak of. 


Raspberries: Crop fair generally, very heavy in northeast sec- 
tion. Columbian killed back to the ground where not covered. 

Strawberries: A good crop reported in all sections, except 
Jeffers, Jackson and Minneota report too much rain, and Slayton 
reports a failure entirely on account of rain. Cut worms injured 
the plants badly in the southwest section, and a very little winter- 
killing reported. 


Gooseberries and currants reported a fair crop throughout the 
district. A little complaint of borer and currant worms. 

Generally speaking there has been very much more nursery stock 
set out this year than usual and with more than the ordinary suc- 
cess, a much larger per cent living and making a good growth. 
Not much blight reported this year, only a little on Transcendent 
and Virginia crabs. There has nothing at all been done in the way 
of spraying, except Mr. Mohl, of Adrian, has used the dust spray 
and, he thinks, with excellent results, and_C. E. Older, of Luverne, 
used Bordeaux mixture. 

Last winter a good many trees and shrubs held their leaves on 
late in the season but very little damage was done from winter 
freezing. There was an abundance of water in the soil. 

Fruit trees of all kinds are going into winter in good condi- 
tion, with the wood well ripened and an abundance of water in the 
soil. 

The list of apples named by all correspondents as doing best in 
the district are Wealthy, Duchess, P. Greening, N. W. Greening, 
Hibernal, Peter, Peerless, Okabena, Longfield, Tetofsky, lowa 
Beauty, Malinda. One correspondent names Charlamoff and An- 
isim. 

Crabs: Minnesota, Early Strawberry, Whitney No. 20, Vir- 
ginia, Sweet Russet, Gen. Grant, with Hyslop and Transcendent in 
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‘a few locations where they do not blight too badly. The list is not 
a long one. 

Perenmal Flowers: Perennial phlox, peonies, Japan iris, Ger- 
man and Chinese iris, gaillardias, blue and white larkspur, bleeding 
heart, are some of the best known. 

In hardy ornamental shrubs, we have syringas in several vari- 
eties, as syringa Japonica, syringa grandiflora, Chinese lilac, Japan 
tree and lilac vulgaris, and Persian lilac, spirea Van Houttii, spirea 
aurea, spirea prunifolium, flowering almond, hydrangea P. G., snow- 
ball, upright and climbing honeysuckle, and many more that are 
hardy and beautiful. 

The trees generally planted are the varieties recommended by the 
society. A few seedling orchards are coming into bearing, but noth- 
ing of marked value has yet been developed. 

Two Minute Talk. 


Mr. C. E. Older: The general report from the district is that 
there has been a medium crop of apples; at some places there has 
been a heavy crop, at others almost a failure, on the whole a very un- 
even crop, with very little blight, with no effort made, with one or 
two exceptions, at spraying. One man, Mr. Mohl, of Adrian, 
sprayed with dust spray, and, he thinks, with good results. The con- 
dition of the trees this fall upon going into winter quarters is excel- 
lent—every report says first-class or excellent. There is plenty of 
moisture in the soil, in fact, there is a little too much moisture. The 
strawberry crop on the whole was about medium. Plums were 
about the same all over the district. At some places they were very 
light and others very heavy. Worthington reports the finest crop in 
its history. 

Mr. Geo. W. Strand: I would like to ask Mr. Older what va- 
rieties of plums he considers the best for his section? 

Mr. Older: Do you want me to say what I consider the best 
or what the correspondents name? 

Mr. Strand: Well, generally. 

Mr. Older: The correspondents name the Miner, Forest Gar- 
den, DeSoto and the Wolf; most of them have named these plums. “ 
One correspondent mentions the Cheney and tlie Compass cherry. 
We think the DeSoto, Wolf, Wyant and Forest Garden are the 
best. There are quite a number of new seedlings that haye come 
out which are very promising, but none very large. We want a 
seedling to be large as well as good in quality. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): How about the Surprise? 

Mr. Older: Only medium. In four years I have had one me- 
dium crop, one failure and the other two light. Trees look very 
well. 

Mr. A. Brackett: What remedy do you use for the plum pocket? 

Mr. Older: We endeavor to pick them from the trees in 
sacks. I say sacks, because we had whole sacks full. We spray 
with Bordeaux mixture. We burn the pockets. We did not have 
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any pockets last year, but I do not know whether that was the 
whole cause of it or not. ; 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: Did you have pockets this year ? 

Mr. Older: Not to amount to anything. There was consider- 
able cracking and knot on the larger varieties, like the Baker and 
Stoddard and Hawkeye. The Hawkeye was practically a failure. 
Mr, Kellogg: Did you spray before the buds started ? 

Mr. Older: Yes, the first time I sprayed just before the buds 
started. 

Mr. Kellogg: With blue vitrol only? 

Mr. Older: I use lime all the time; I use the regular formula. 
Mr. J. C. Hawkins: Is the Miner hardy in your section? , 

Mr. Older: Yes, it is all right. 

Mr. Prosser: Don’t you think it would be just as well to spray 
earlier without the lime ? 

Mr. Older: I think it would be better, although it burns the 
leaves badly. I am often asked about cherries, but in the reports 
-there is only one man who says he raises cherries as a crop. He 
is very favorably located on high land with a river running along at 
the base. He reports a good crop, and he prefers the Wragg to the. 
Early Richmond or the Ostheim. I know some people will not 
agree with me in this, but through our district they report the Com- 
pass cherry all right. That is a dry weather tree, it is a native of a 
dry country, and our district is near the edge of South Dakota, and it 
is certainly doing well in our part of the country, whereas right here 
I think it is low in quality and too much subject to rot. 

Mr. Hawkins: Does it do as well on older trees as it does on 
the younger? 

Mr. Older: I have no very old trees, but my trees bore a very 
good crop. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison: How does the Early Richmond do? 

Mr. Older: Once in a while we get a good crop. 

Mr. Harrison: Ever try grafting on the native plum? 

Mr. Older: I have to some extent. It gives it hardiness, I 
think. 
Mr. Harrison: I think it would have the same effect as top- 
working on apple trees. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: We can raise late cherries by raising 
Russian mulberries. 

Mr. Older: Plant enough cherries for the birds too. 

Mr. Richardson: If I had an orchard of 160 acres I might have 
a few cherries left. 

Mr. Older: We use the buffalo berry for that purpose largely. 

Mr. Hawkins: What time do you graft your plums, Mr. Har- 
rison? 

Mr. Harrison: Early in the spring. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1906, VICE-PRESIDENT, THIRD 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


H, J. BALDWIN, NORTHFIELD. 


Twenty letters were sent out to different points in the district 
enclosing a list of questions to be answered relative to condition 
of crops, present condition of trees, small fruits and nursery stock. 
I shall endeavor to give some general conditions in some of the spe- 
cial reports sent in. 

Twelve different parties responded. The apple crop run all the 
way from a full failure to a good crop. S. H. Kenney, of Water- 
ville, says the blight of the past year had reduced the sap supply, 


Iowa Beauty Apple Trees on Place of C. P. Nichols, Northfield. 


so apple crop was light. S. D. Payne reports a half crop at Kasota, 
with good quality. One-fourth crop at Faribault. Shakopee also re- 
ports one-fourth crop. Greenleaf*reports a very light crop of crabs 
especially. S. F. Featherstone speaks of apple crop as light, but 
Duchess very good quality, with Wealthy small and poor quality. 
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Northfield had about an average crop with a good lot of Weal- 
thy and quite a quantity to ship west. Jordan reports Wealthy, 
Peerless, Strawberry and Minnesota as good, and all others light. 
New Ulm had very little fruit. Duchess was the only apple that 
bore well at Blue Earth. Hutchinson had a light crop. 

All report trees in fine condition, having made a good growth, 
ripened wood well and but little blight. Nothing is being done for 


blight, and very little spraying has been done for anything in the 
district. 


a 


A Langfielg 4 


A Thrifty Longfield Apple Tree on Grounds of C. P. Nichols, Northfield. 


The plum crop was about as varied as the apple crop. Too much 
rain made some rot. Wolf and Rollingstone seemed to be best and 
the most free from rot. - 

Greenleaf reports they suffered from scab and leaf-blight. Ka- 
sota had a good crop and good quality. On the whole, trees are in 
good shape. 

The crop does not seem to be as easy to dispose of as it used to 
be before the days when all kinds of other fruits and plums were 
shipped in so abundantly. A good native plum well cared for seems_ 
to give about as good results or better than many kinds with big 
sounding names. 

The cherry crop amounted to almost nothing with but few trees 
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in the district. One party reported a good crop of Compass. 

Grapes were good at Waterville. It is surprising how few vines 
there are growing. The crop does not seem to pay in a commer- 
cial way, or more would grow them,—but what looks nicer than a 
full vine in your own yard? 

Blackberries, while not largely planted, did well and surprised 
us all, for they did what they seldom ever do, lived over in most 
all places even without any covering, while red raspberries killed 
badly in the same place. Who can account for this? Synder seems 
best, with Ancient Briton next. More ought to be planted, but let 
none think because they lived over once without covering that they 
will do it again, for they won’t once in ten years. 

Blue Earth, New Ulm, Jordan, Faribault and Northfield all 
report good crops of raspberries, while others report rust, some fail- 
ure and small crops. Turner, Loudon and King for reds, and Older 
for black, have done well with many, very hardy and good quality. 

The strawberry crop 'varies about the same as the raspberry 
crop. Too wet, many report; also early frost killed many blos- 
soms. Some report rust, but beds in the main look well this fall. 

Not a large planting of nursery stock reported, but a good season 
has given good growth and fine prospects for future crops. 

The past winter was easy on trees, most of which came through 
without much damage. 

Here is a good report as to varieties to plant. It came from 
Hutchinson. Apples: Duchess, Wealthy, Peerless, P. Greening, 
N. W. Greening, Red Anis, Hibernal, Okabena and Longfield. 

Plums: Surprise, Weaver, F. Garden, DeSoto and Rollingstone. 

Grapes: Moore’s Early, Agawam, Worden, Concord, Janes- 
ville. 

Raspberries: King, Cumberland and Loudon. \ 

Strawberries: Warfield, Sen. Dunlap, Sample, Bederwood. 

Hardy shrubs and flowers: Hydrangea, spirea Van Houttii, 
phlox (perennial) and poenies, snowball, lilac and syringa. 


FicHtinc Cras GrAss witH WHITE CLover.—Crab grass is like the dog 
in the manger; it kills out every other stem of green grass and then turns 
brown itself. It makes a coarse and ugly cover in the lawn, and the individ- 
ual who attempts to eradicate it by digging and cultivation may be entirely 
without a lawn for two or three years. If anything can get the best of crab 
grass in a fair contest it is white clover. In a number of lawns in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere white clover has furnished the means for a final victory 
over crab grass, and I have observed the same process in my lawn. The 
white clover gradually invades the area of crab grass, replacing the latter with 
a close, dark green carpet.—Country Life in America. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1906, VICE-PRESIDENT, FOURTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


C. C. DIKE, WHITE BEAR. 


My report by reason of not being able to do much personal visit- 
ing will be more local than general and confined principally to 
Washington county. Planting of fruit trees seems to have been 
quite general in the western half of the country, and the beautifying 
of home grounds received a large share of attention. One man re- 
ported very large general sales of trees and shrubs. 

Within a mile of my home there is an orchard of about 4,000 
trees, mostly apples, planted three, two and one year ago. The 
first two years in cultivation, last year in grass. In 1906 the trees 
have made a slow growth. About twenty acres of this orchard is 
on a south slope. A fire from the Soo R. R., which passes along 
the orchard, destroyed some 400 trees this fall. 

I have an orchard of about 1,000 trees, mostly plums. I hear 
that a man near Birch Lake has about ten acres of trees, and one 
of my neighbors, a mile and a half east, is thinking of planting a 
forty acre tract of rolling ground with Wealthy, Duchess and Pat- 
ten’s mostly. k 

The orchard and small fruit crop has been disappointing in most 
cases, while some, owing to local conditions, have reported a good 
crop. 

Considerable winter-killing reported in small fruits. The con- 
ditions for the coming winter seem to be favorable in most cases. 

The people seem to be giving more attention to fruit protection 
than ever. Whitewashing the trunks of trees, winding the base of 
the trunk with wire screening, to protect from mice, and mulching 
trees and small fruits. 

Spraying has not received much attention; some are spraying. I 
have a dust spray machine. I cannot say whether I am satisfied 
or not. I mean to try it another season. It is the most economical 
way to spray and quick. 

Nearly everything on the fruit list has been reported as doing 
well by some. 


HorticuLturRAL Societies INTERESTED.—The later meetings of the horti- 
cultural societies throughout the United States have been noted for the 
large amount of attention devoted to civic improvement and kindred subjects. 
There is everywhere evident a disposition to discuss the improvement of 
home grounds in rural communities; and no publications of the American 
Civic Association have been in larger demand than those which deal with 
this subject. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1906, VICE-PRESIDENT, FIFTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


HENRY HAGGARD, EXCELSIOR. 


As the growing season of 1906 opened, it became evident that 
raspberry canes of the more tender varieties had suffered severely 
from winter-killing. The King and the Ironclad in most instances 
escaped without serious injury. Many fields of strawberries were 
badly injured, and in some cases tender varieties of grapes were 
damaged. But-little damage to apple trees has been reported, al- 
though in some cases the leaves hung on late last fall. 

Many growers attribute the killing of raspberry canes to a long 
warm spell in February, when the ground was bare, followed by 
severe freezing weather. I am inclined to think that an important 
factor was the unripe condition of the canes at the beginning of 
winter and am strengthened in this view by the fact that in my own 
neighborhood, fields that were well-cultivated until late in the fall, 
thus inducing late growth, were badly injured, while other fields of 
the same varieties that had been neglected and were overrun with 
weeds and grass, but had ceased growing early in the season, bore 
abundantly. 

Reports from various parts of the district indicate a yield vary- 

ing from one-fourth to one-half a crop of all kinds, with the ex- 
ception of blackberries, which bore a medium crop. 
, Apples. Very few young trees bore. A few orchards of old 
trees bore some fruit, the Wealthy being the most abundant bearer 
in most cases. I noticed a large per cent of apples were gnarly, 
even where sprayed. Very frequent showers during the spraying 
season may have been the cause. Very little blight this year. None 
in many orchards. 

Crabs bore a light crop, and many varieties were affected by a 
leaf blight or rust, causing the leaves to fall early in the season and 
giving the trees a sickly, ragged look. Such trees can hardly be in 
good condition for next year’s growth. . 

Spraying is not universally practiced in any locality, and but - 
little or none is done in some places. Some of -my correspondents 
claim that only those who spray get good fruit. 

Trees made a good growth and are generally in a good condi- 
tion, though I have one or two reports of wood not ripe. 

Plums. A few report a good crop, others a total failure, but 
the majority of growers had a light crop with much plum rot. Trees 
are in good condition. 

Cherries. Not generally raised. Crop light or none. Blight 
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on leaves similar to that on crabs. The Compass cherry rotted bad- 
ly. Some trees in good condition, but many not looking well. 

Grapes. A light crop of good quality. Some vines are sickly 
or dead, but those not injured by the winter made a good growth. 

Strawberries. Some growers report a heavy crop, but most 
fields were weakened by the winter and bore a light crop. I have 
some reports of a poor stand of this year’s planting, caused by weak 
plants, but present conditions are generally good. 

Currants and gooseberries were about half a crop. 

Nursery stock. There has been a large amount planted with 
excellent results. The abundant rains have produced a good 
growth. 

The present soil conditions are favorable for successful winter- 
ing, there being an abundance of moisture. 

A request sent to a number of fruit growers in various parts of 
the district, to “give a short list of varieties of fruit of all kinds 
doing best in your locality,’ has been answered by lists which are 
largely in line with the fruit lists of this society. I select those sorts 
mentioned by the greatest number. 

Apples: Duchess, Wealthy, Patten’s Greening, University. 

Plums: Surprise, DeSoto, Wolf, Forest Garden. 

Strawberries: Senator Dunlap, Warfield, Bederwood. 

Raspberries: King, Ironclad, Miller. 

I would give the following as a list of desirable and hardy per- 
ennial flowers: Peonies, phlox, oriental poppies, bleeding heart, 
larkspur, golden glow, tiger lilies, tulips. 

Hardy Ornamental Shrubs: Spirea, syringa, hydrangea, lilac, 
snowball, weigelia. 

Mr. C. C. Hunter: I would like to ask Mr. Haggard whether 
the Compass cherry bears with him after it is five years old. The 
first two years they bear a good deal. 

Mr. Haggard: That has been my experience, but still it has 
been rather limited. I am a fruit grower only on a small scale, 
and my personal observation has been confined only to a small sec- 
tion of country in the vicinity of Excelsior, at Lake Minnetonka. 
However, my observation is that trees that have borne for five years 
are not doing well. 


Prorirs From SprAyinc Porators.—The results of numerous experi- 
ments made by or under the direction of the New York agricultural experi- 
ment station, shows that it pays to spray potatoes. At Geneva, the average 
gain during the past four years has been 14834 bushels per acre from five to 
seven sprayings. In similar experiments at Riverhead, L. I., the average 
gain from five to seven sprayings was 69% bushels per acre and from three 
sprayings 39 bushels. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1906, VICE-PRESIDENT, SIXTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


REV. JOHN B. KATZNER, COLLEGEVILLE, 


As some of the members may not be familiar with the location 
of the Sixth Cong. District, I will first give a general outline of its 
location. It extends from Carver and McLeod counties north to 
Lake Winnibigoshish and from Lake Mille Lacs west to the city 
of Wadena. Its total length from south to north is about 180 
miles, its average width sixty-six, and, with Douglas county added 
on the west, comprises twelve counties in the central part of Min- 
nesota. 

I sent out twenty-five circulars to members of this society ask- 

ing for information for this report. About one-half of the mem- 


The Lawn at St. John’s University, Collegeville. 


bers responded, and I hereby take this opportunity to express my 
thanks. This report is based on the information thus obtained and. 
my own observation. It might have been made of more practical 
value if each one communicated with had given me a little assist- 
ance. 

In general our well-tried fruit trees came through the winter 
in good condition. Regarding the apple trees, there was no root- 
killing, no freezing back to amount to anything. The winter was 
not extremely cold, and although an off year a good crop was an- 
ticipated; but during blossoming time very cold, severe weather, 
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accompanied by frost in some localities, prevailed, and in conse- 
quence the apple trees set only a little fruit. This was especially 
the case in the northern part of the district, where apples have been 
few but of very good quality. In the southern part of the district, 
although the crop was short yet trees standing protected against the 
cold east winds during bloom, or in otherwise favorable locations, 
yielded some very good crops of Duchess, Wealthy, Patten’s Green- 
ing, Hibernal, Gideon, University, Charlamoff and Peerless. As a 
general statement, Duchess and Wealthy have done the best, and at 
least for one grower brought a full crop. ; 

Plums have been reported from half a crop to almost a failure. 
To the unfavorable climatic conditions insects have added their dep- 
redations. As soon as the leaves unfolded in spring, the aphis be- 
came very numerous and sucked the very life out of the tender 
leaves and shoots. In some orchards the plum trees appeared as if 
attacked by blight on the new growth; then too, after blooming, 
as no pruning was done, the curculio and other insects got in their 
work, and as a result the plums were mostly punctured and de- 
formed, small and of poor quality. Cheney, Surprise, Stoddard, 
and Hawkeye in the more southern counties, seem to have done the 
best. 

It seems cherries are not grown much in our district. One 
of the reasons may be that the varieties now plarted are scarcely 
hardy enough. This year they were mostly worthless, and the few 
that did grow were not enough for the birds. Early Richmond, 
Ostheim, Wragg and Compass cherry proved to be the best. 

Grapes have been more or less a disappointment. In the nor- 
thern part of the district none or only a few are raised, and some 
of the growers have become discouraged and will make no further 
attempt to raise this fruit. In other locations more favorably situ- 
ated, the crop was at best only fifty per cent. The bunches were 
large, but the crop was light. Beta, Concord and Janesville pro- 
duced the best results. 

Blackberries also were not plentiful this year. While with some 
the canes came out in good condition when spring opened, with oth- 
ers, however, they were almost completely killed. Hence some 
picked an average crop, whereas the crop for others was rather 
light or a complete failure. Why it so happened I am unable to 
say ; it may have been due to the fact that the plants were not proper- 
ly protected during the winter, or the frost in May perhaps injured _ 
them. 

Raspberries in general have been a little better than blackber- 
ries. Some growers took the precaution to cover the canes late in 
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the fall and consequently were rewarded for their trouble with a 


Patten’s Greening Apple Tree Bearing a Bushel of Fruit, at St. John’s University. 


very good yield from some varieties, yet according to reports many 
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have been disappointed. The canes of many varieties, as of the 
Loudon, Cuthbert and Turner, were frozen and frustrated the ex- 
pectations of the growers. 

Although the strawberries were far from giving good returns, 
yet wherever care was taken to cover them, they have been decidedly 
better in general than other small fruits. It seems the thaw of Feb- 
ruary and the severe weather of March worked havoc in the straw- 
berry beds, and later on the yield was materially reduced to one- 
half or one-third of a crop by frost or too much rain, but on well- 
drained ground the crop was very fine with some. 

As the cultivated fruits have been only a partial success with 
most of the growers, it may also be said that even other fruits grow- 
ing spontaneously in this district, as blackberries, raspberries, goose- 
berries, highbush cranberries, wild plums and grapes, etc., have 
not been as plentiful as usual, at least notin Stearns county. “The 
cause is ascribed to the cold of May and June and to the late frost 
of the past spring. 

Nursery stock has been planted throughout the district in gener- ~ 
al, but, as reports indicate, it was light in the southern counties 
but larger in the northern. I have also learned that apple trees 
have varied in price from ten cents to $1.25 a tree. The stock is 
growing very well and is very promising for future returns, “until 
old winter gets it,’ aS one party humorously remarks. 

I may report here to the society of the twelve apple trees, grafted 
on Pyrus baccata, received from the experiment station and planted 
in 1905. These have been cultivated during the entire season of 
1905 and 1906, and most of them at present are doing well. Three 
of them, however, died; but one, which had the bark peeled off last 
winter, grew again and-is now four feet high. The others grew 
from five to twenty-two inches last year, and this year increased 
eighteen inches to two and one-half feet. 

Last spring I received thirteen more trees grafted on Pyrus bac- 
cata, and at present I find that these are doing well except one, 
which very likely will die before the coming spring. The six ap- 
ple seedlings, presented by Mr. Wyman Elliot, have been carefully 
placed in the nursery and are doing fairly well. 

Last season in this district the blight was not of any serious coa- 
sequence, and it showed in the Transcendent crab and Yellow Trans- 
parent a little only. Although a number of apple trees died, I do 
not think it was blight that killed them. Many growers aim to 
give good air circulation and prevent too rapid. growth of new wood 
by letting clover grow between the trees. Nothing else, however, 
is done to prevent blight, and even blight-stricken branches are not 
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always cut out. It is not surprising if trees in this condition are 
finally ruined. 

In the line of spraying very little comparatively is done. Some 
of the largest growers do spray their trees and seem to have done 
so with good results, but the majority do not. Yet as the insect 
pest is on the increase from year to year, spraying will become a 
necessity. 

As I have stated above, our welli-tried fruit trees did not suffer 
from the cold of last winter. Most trees and shrubs held their 
leaves on very late, and although the winter was not excessively 
cold yet the prevailing conditions caused some damage. The latter 
part of February was warm, and most of the snow melted; then 
March came in very cold, forming an ice crust over plants and 
around trees, causing the bark just above ground of some varieties 
to peel off, and thereby killing many of the young trees and small 
fruit plants which were not protected by a good mulch. I have a 
young orchard of thirty varieties of apples planted three years ago. 
Of these, twelve varieties were killed as indicated, and the other 
eighteen varieties, standing in the same rows and enduring the same 
conditions, came out all right in spring. The varieties killed were: 
Northwestern Greening, Red Queen, Lead apple, Avista, Russian 
Borsdorfer, Wolf Seedling, Zolotoreff, Beechers Sweet, Little Seed- 
ling, Sweet Russet; Kaumps Seedling and Sweet Pear. The Long- 
field, University, Red Astrachan and Wolf River have also suf- 
fered some, and many trees unprotected have been sunscalded. 

In my cherry orchard of a hundred trees I have a variety from 
Wisconsin—I do not know the name—that mildewed last year very 
badly; later on the leaves turned yellow and dropped off early in 
the season. This spring these trees were nearly dead. The other 
varieties in the same orchard did not suffer. But the greatest in- . 
jury was done to the small fruit plants, as strawberries, raspberries 
and blackberries. Nearly all varieties suffered or were winter-killed 
in most locations by thawing and hard freezing toward spring, where 
they had not been well protected. This was one of the worst win- 
ters I remember on small fruits, shrubs and perennial plants. Dur- 
ing the past season fruit trees and plants have made a very good 
growth and ripened their wood well this fall; the rainfall was abund- 
ant, and hence the future outlook is bright and promising to the 
horticulturist. 

For a short list of varieties of all kinds of fruits, hardy peren- 
nal flowers and ornamental shrubs I select only those, which, of 
course, with proper care, do well through our district. 
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Apples: Duchess, Charlamoff, Wealthy, Patten’s Greening and 
Hibernal. 


Crabs: Virginia, Whitney, Florence, Early Strawberry and 
Genl. Grant. 

Plums: DeSoto, Forest Garden, Surprise, Wolf and Stoddard. 

Cherries: Homer, Early Richmond, Wragg, Ostheim, Compass. 

Currants: North Star, Long Bunch Holland and Red Dutch. 

Gooseberries: Red Jacket and Houghton. 


Strawberries: Dunlap, Splendid, Bederwood, Enhance and 
Lovett. 

Blackberries: Ancient Briton and Stone’s Hardy. 

Raspberries: WLoudon, Cuthbert, Turner and Columbia. 

Hardy perennial flowers: Peonies, phlox, larkspur, golden glow, 
gaillardia, pyrethrum and German iris. 

Ornamental shrubs: Lilac, snowball, hydrangea gr. fl. pan., bar- 
berry, mock orange, spirea Van Houttii, and weigelia. 

For a complete list of perennial flowers and ornamental shrubs 
that may be planted I refer to Bulletin No. 96 by Prof. S. B. Green 
of the Minn, Experiment Station. 


I am pleased to say that the scarcity of fruit raised this year 
is only an exception and not the rule. Bountiful crops have been 
gathered in the preceding years and will doubtless be again in the 
coming. Horticulture has its ups and downs like any other occupa- 
tion in life. No one need therefore be discouraged, but each one 
should rather utilize the lessons he has learned from past failures 
in order to guard against them in the future, since we not only learn 
a good lesson from successful results but a better one many a time 
from disappointments. The experience of this year seems to indi- 
cate particularly the necessity of protecting all and especially the 
small fruits against the rigorous and adverse conditions of our win- 
ters. It seems to teach us secondly the lesson of protecting our 
growing crop by judicious spraying, or other preventives, against 
the depredations of obnoxious insects. 

Finally it shows us very positively the necessity of originating 
hardier varietiés of fruits than we have at present, which can stand 
the climatic conditions of this and neighboring states. Much has 
already been accomplished, and what has been and is being done for 
the apple should naturally be done also for the smaller fruits. The 
wild types we find indigenous to the state should be taken for hard- 
iness, and the best cultivated varieties to impart quality and size to 
the new originations. Since we consider this last point relative to 
the originating of a hardier kind of fruit plants than we have at 
present of paramount importance, I am hopeful that all will realize 
this fully, and that many in the near future may have interesting 
facts to present to this society, and in doing this they will find 
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much encouragement in the laudable efforts of Professors N. E. 
Hanson, of Brookings, S. Dak., S. B. Green of the Minn, Exper- 
iment Station and many others of this state and society. May the 
Lord of all things guide our hands and crown our efforts beyond 
expectations ! 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1906, VICE-PRESIDENT, SEVENTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


P. G. JACOBSON, MADISON. 


For the short time allowed outside of one’s regular business I 
have endeavored to get at the facts required by the society in the 
seventh district. Out of the twenty-five inquiries sent out a little 
less than half were returned, but those filled out are from all the 
counties and different localities as near as may be and show an in- 
telligent statement of facts. 

Apples: Forty-five per cent report poor crop, ten per cent light, 
and forty-five per cent good crop. There seems to have been very 
little damage to trees last winter, and no blight to speak of during 
the summer. There are, however, two who report the loss of nearly 
all the plum trees. - . 

Plums: Plums are a failure, as only one party reports good 
creps. This applies to tame and wild alike. 

Cherries: Very few raised. No report. 

Grapes: Very few reports. Generally poor crop, except Clara 
City reports good crop. 

- Blackberries and Raspberries: Generally good where properly 
cared for. 

Strawberries, Currants and Gooseberries: Are all reported 
above an average crop, and all standard kinds are reported doing 
well. f 

Planting, 1906: A great deal of fruit treeg and berries has 
been planted, but in most cases it is the quality of salesman that 
counts rather than kinds of fruit. No spraying reported. I have 
heard of one who sprayed his trees in my country and killed the 
fruit. E 

A great many report their orchards in poor condition, owing 
to excessive wet weather. This, however, appears to be more a 
condition of the land on which the planting was done than any- 
thing else. 

Hardy varieties in order as reported: 

Apples: Duchess, Wealthy, Patten’s Greening, Hibernal. 
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Crabs: Whitney, Virginia, Siberian Yellow, Minnesota. 

Cherries: Compass, Early Richmond. 

Plums: DeSoto, Surprise, Wolf. 

Flowers: Are not reported, but I am going to take the re- 
sponsibility of speaking for the seventh district, and any One who is 
not willing to take my word will be requested to take the M. & St. 
L. R. R. to Madison, where the citizens grow flowers instead of 
weeds—and they are not the wild sunflower either! 


Two Minute Talk. 


Mr. P. G. Jacobson, (7th Dist.): I relied altogether on the 
notices sent out and jotted down a few things I thought might be 
of interest to you. Almost all the replies that I received relate to 
the personal experiences of the parties instead of the general con- 
ditions in their respective communities. It seems, however, that is 
the only way to get at the facts in the case. 

There were quite a few reported their orchards in poor condi- 
tion owing to wet weather. It has been a very wet season through- 
out the seventh district, so much so that a great deal of wheat and 
Oats were not cut and corn is not yet husked. The condition of 
the orchards is rather due to the fact that they were planted in the 
dry seasons of a few years ago, and they were planted on low 
ground, and owing to the wet seasons we have had in recent years 
the condition of the soil is too wet for the trees. 

Mr. A. Brackett: I would like to ask Mr. Jacobson whether 
he has any trouble with the Compass cherry not bearing. 

Mr. Jacobson: The Compass cherry is not over three years old 
with us. The only man who can raise cherries in the district is 
Mr. J. F. Jacobson. He is the only man who can raise cherries, 
and he has a great number of all kinds. 

Mr. Brackett: You take the Compass cherry in Dakota, and it 
is a continual bearer there. They never have any trouble with 
rotting, as we do here, and that is because of the dry climate. A 
dry climate is the native home of the Compass cherry. 

The President: We have had some unusually bad seasons for 
the Compass cherry on account of so much rain. When we get 
another of our old-fashioned drouthy summers the Compass cherry 
will do better. 

Mr. C. S. Ffarrison (Neb.): We can raise more worms from 
a single cherry in Nebraska than I ever saw. 

Mr. Henry Husser: I had occasion to see the Compass cherry 
on the place of a friend in St. Paul, and he says it is the worst 
thing he could plant. He says they are full of worms, the trees 
spread apart, and the least wind will break them down. 


“T Have A WeattHy AppLe TreE—that brought me in $15 in clean cash 
the past season. Wealthy beats Ben Davis twice over as a money maker, for 
it is a better apple and comes in at a time when apples sell well.”—Joe Parker, 
Sagamon Co., Ill. (O. J. Farmer.) 
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CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


H. G. WESTMAN, SANDSTONE. 


Apples: There is quite a difference in the apple yield in differ- 
ent locations. The north of the district has a far better showing 
than the south. This goes to show that the clay soil in the north 
is better adapted than the sandy belt extending forty or fifty miles 
north from Minneapolis. Among the apples that were raised with 
fair returns were Duchess, Wealthy, Brier Sweet, Lyman’s Prolific, 
Early Strawberry, N. W. Greening, Patten’s Greening and a few 
scattering trees of different varieties. 

Plums: A very few trees bore a good crop in the lake regions 
otherwise scant crop. 


H. G. WESTMAN’S BERRY FIELD. 

From this two year old strawberry bed were gathered berries that brought 
their owner a silver medal from the St. Louis World’s Fair. Practically the 
only protection were the weeds. Query.—Wouldn’t the bed have done better 
without them? 


A few Concord grapes bore good crops, but they are limited in 
number. 

« Raspberries looked good but crop light. 

Strawberries did fairly well in some places, but crop averaged 
light on account of poor pollination caused by excessive rains in 
June. The Bederwood, Warfield and Senator Dunlap seem to be in 
the majority. 

Currants and gooseberries are in fine shape. 

It is noticeable that very little is done in the line of spraying. 
Some localities report no blight, others report blight bad but noth- 
ing done to check it. In a few isolated instances, spraying has been 
done with fine results. I find that a good many trees in the sandy 
localities winter-killed, also strawberries and raspberries, even 
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though they were well protected. Northwestern Greening apples 
seem to have winter-killed more than the others. 

Fruit is going into winter in fine condition. Sufficient moisture 
in the ground and all trees and shrubs are in good condition. 

The following list of fruits and berries are now considered as 
doing best in this locality. 

Apples: Duchess, Wealthy, Patten’s Greening, Hibernal, Whit- 
ney, Early Strawberry. 

Plums: DeScto, Wolf, Wyant, Surprise, Compass, Cheney. 

Currants: North Star, Victoria, Red Dutch, White Grape. 

Gooseberries: Downing. 

Raspberries: Loudon, Turner, Kansas, Older. 

- Strawberries: Dunlap, Bederwood, Warfield, Splendid and 
Clyde. 

Perennial flowers: Phlox, peonies, bleeding heart, golden glow. 

Ornamental shrubs: Snowball, lilac, spirea Van Houttii, hy- 
drangea P. G., syringa, honeysuckle. 

The territory has been overrun with eastern stock, which is 
poor, but Minnesota stock is doing very well. 


Two Minute Talk, 


Mr. H. G. Westman (8th Dist.): I am somewhat handicapped 
in making this report because of the fact that I was away from 
home most of the summer. At the meeting last winter I listened 
to what some of the wise fellows had to say on strawberries. I 
made up my mind that I had not been doing the right thing, so I 
plowed under my strawberries, about three acres. ” They did not 
look well. They looked rusty, they winter-killed and did not have a 
good appearance. There are some stumps in the field and a few 
plants escaped and from those I got about a hundred quarts of 
berries. I thought perhaps I might have done better if I had left 
them, but I concluded I would set out more and take care of them 
by up-to-date methods. The northern end of the district, the lake 
region, is the best suited for fruit. It seems the soil is heavier 
up there, and all the reports we have from the sandy sections of 
Isanti, Mille Lacs and Kanabec counties were not very encouraging 
—the strawberry winter-killed, even where well protected. There 
are not many apple trees planted. The Northwestern Greening 
is subject to winter-killing. .My own experience and observation is 
that the Northwestern Greening grows very nicely. Not one of 
my trees killed back. I have three hundred trees, and not a single 
one killed back. I have a report from same section which says the 
country is absolutely no good for apples. There may be something 
wrong in the matter of roots, but you old fellows know more about 
that than we young fellows. 

Mr. Brackett:° Have you any wild strawberries that are profit- 
able to grow in the garden? 

Mr, “Westman: We have a wild strawberry that grows an 
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enormous plant, but the fruit is small. We have an abundance of 
wild dewberries. I experimented with dewberries from New York 
stock and raised about a peck to the bush. I raised some two inches 
long and an inch in diameter. 

Mr. Brackett: Do you find those dewberries perfectly hardy? 

Mr. Westman: Well, yes; in a way. It is all a matter of cov- 
ering. If they are covered up in the usual way with straw, they 
do not do well at all, but I shovel sand over them, and they keep in 


Borovinea Apple Tree Loaded with Fruit. On Farm of Otto Wasserzieher, 
Big Lake, Aitkin Co. 

fine shape. The raspberry and blackberry in the sandy district is 
no good at all, but we had strawberries up there as big as ordinary 
apples in this district. A man at Hinckley advertised that he would 
pay a dollar a quart for three quarts of the largest strawberries. He 
got three quarts containing ten, eleven and twelve berries, respect- 
ively, to the quart. 

The President: Do you consider those large berries, Mr. Kel- 


logge? 
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Mr. Kellogg (Wis.): Oh, yes, a fairly good size. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Brackett: What variety were they? 

Mr. Westman: I don’t know what they were. 

Mr. Kellogg: I take it from your remarks that it was a dam- 
age to you to come down to the convention last winter. 

Mr. Westman: Yes, it was a damage. (Laughter). I heard 
a man say here last winter that he raised a hundred quarts to the 
square rod, and I said to myself that I was twenty-five years be- 
hind the times, but I think probably I can catch up. I am a stone 
cutter by trade, and I am doing this work more for recreation than 
anything else. 

Mr. Brackett: In what condition are your strawberries now? 

Mr. Westman: Most of the strawberries are covered with 
about ten inches of ice. 

The President: That is a bad covering. 

Mr. Westman: I think it is a fine covering. (Laughter.) 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1906, VICE-PRESIDENT, NINTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


OLE J. HAGEN. HENDRUM. 


On the level lands of the Red River Valley the crops of small 
fruit were very light on account of constant heavy rains; Nor- 
man and Clay counties seem to have suffered the most. Last year, 
i. e. in spring of 1905, the weather was: dry without any late 
frost, so planting of all kinds were fine, but May came in with so 
much rain that small fruits failed to a great extent, tho apples of 
all kinds bore a bumper crop, plums about half crop, currants very 
good. 

The fall of 1905 was rainy and very wet, so the trees went into 
winter quarters in rather bad shape, as we did not have any frost 
till latter part of October, when the ground froze hard. The result 
was the trees improperly matured, with leaves green and many sorts 
froze back considerable of that year’s growth. North from here 
the conditions presented, from the reports received, a different view, 
as the soil was not so full of water in the fall, but south from 
Norman county the trees went into winter with full foliage. One 
report from Otter Tail county says lost one-third of his trees. The 
cause apparently was the result of immatured wood, and the great 
change in the weather from warm to hard freezing weather was 
what killed them. Northwestern Greening seems to have suffered 
the most of all apples planted all over the Valley. 

This year (1906) the spring opened wet and cold, and later 
freezing was reported from some parts of the Ninth Cong. District, 
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but where the lands were nearly covered with water they had no 
frost. That crops of fruits failed so entirely is attributed to the 
incessant rains thru the blossoming season, and as a result the pol- 
_lination was imperfect. However, strawberries are reported to have 
been good on sandy and high lands. On lower land or level lands, 
Sen. Dunlap and Perfection carried off the laurels this year with a 
splendid crop. Imperfect varieties were entirely a failure. 
Few reported names of sorts. Out of little over thirty inquiries 
twenty did not respond to the call, and for this reason the report is 
~ lacking in details. Many are now beginners in the field of horti- 
culture, although some have been in it over thirty years. Apple 


Residence of Ole J. Hagen, Himself and Family. 


trees seem to go into the winter in far better shape this year than 
last year. Leaves of most sorts are off. Ground is now covered 
with lots of snow, soil fairly moist and no frosts in the soil. In 
some parts complaints are that it is too dry; in Red Lake and Becker 
counties on heavy clay soils it is about right. 

As to blight, there are some complaints. Norman county seems 
to have less of it. The only remedy is cutting the blighted limbs, 
but it seems not to help much. 

Spraying has been tried by but few, but results are in favor of 
spraying, and it ought to be tried by all who suffer from fungous 
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diseases and from insects. It should be studied what to use to 
advantage. The Bordeaux mixture is certainly to be recommended 
where rust, scab and similar diseases appear, also for plum 
pockets. 

Insects the trees have been nearly free from all over; only one 
report says an unknown insect has attacked trees in Roseau county. 

From Becker county to western parts of Clay and Norman 
counties, mice have done great damage to all sorts of fruits. They 
commenced to eat strawberry plants in the spring and raspberries. 
In first part of August they commenced to gnaw the bark from 
apples, plums and gooseberries. The mice are claimed by all to 
be a rodent new to this part of the country, and they are in great 


O. J. Hagen’s Orchard In Bloom at Hendrum, Red River Valley. 


number and are doing great damage to small grain, especially bar- 
ley, also to potatoes. From further north no mention was reported 
to me on this subject. 

In regard to cherries: there are but few grown, but Erick An- 
derson, from Lake Park, reports Compass and Pennock’s Hybrid 
a good crop, Wragg and Vladimer a few. With me last year there 
were some on the Ostheim and E. Richmond, but this year it was 
a blank. The trees were hurt some by last winter freezing back 
and buds hurt by cold. 

Grapes there was no report on and so with blackberries. Rasp- 
berries promised a good crop but turned black in the rain—in some 
places a half crop. There are a number of apples doing well here. 
Peter is one among the leading sorts, with some Duchess, Hibernal, 
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Patten’s Greening, Longfield. Charlamoff is doing very well; 
Wealthy and Borovinca are also striving for prominence. Anisim 
and Calville are also in the race for admittance. There are also 
others that will come in the near future. 

Of crabs, Florence is yet being grown by but few. I have no 
fear but that it will be placed in the ranks as one of the most reli- 
able sorts as to bearing qualities. Virginia comes next but blights 
some. Greenwood and Powers are doing well in our rich soil and 
don’t blight. Early Strawberry is hardy and also a heavy bearer, 
but blights some—is worth planting, and the fruit sells well. Pride 
of Minneapolis is a sure and constant bearer, but its fruit don’t 
sell well, but is one of the best late sorts and is worth planting; has 
not shown any sign of blight yet. Martha is worthless here and 
unproductive. Dartt and Orange and Whitney No. 20 grow well 
but have not shown up as well as the sorts first named. There are 
still many more that have fruited here and are promising hardy 
‘sorts, especially of Russian varieties, and some that have been heavily 
loaded in an off year, as last year. 

As to plums the tame sorts bore a fair crop, but wild sorts gave 
nothing to speak of. On my place the City plum, also New Ulm, 
had a full crop. Odegaard blighted, and the fruit wilted and crack- 
ed. Forest Garden did especially well, free from any defects: 
otherwise the crop was light all over. Sorts most preferred for 
this part undoubtedly De Soto and Forest Garden; they are the 
sorts most planted and tried. Wyant, Surprise and Comfort are 
recommended. There are a lot of plums of the different sorts 
grown fruited but a short time yet. 

Raspberries recommended are the Turner, Philadelphia, Loudon 
and Cuthbert. Of strawberries there is no preference reported, 
as the two last seasons have proved a failure with most sorts. 

Of ornamentals there seems to be no end to varieties given me, 
and I wish I could write them down as reported, but some are near- 
ly illegible. Of roses the moss rose, Harrisoni,. snowball, lilac— 
there seems to be over fifty-four different varieties of last named 
sort in growth here. Spirea Van Houttii and peonies do well, 
and phlox with a little covering. Dahlias and gladioli, when dug 
in fall and placed in the cellar. Irises of different sorts do also well 
when covered with straw or manure. Crocuses and snowdrops do 
well with a little protection. Mr. Probstfield, of Moorhead, says 
he thinks dcuble the number will flourish with but little care— 
daisies, bleeding heart, pansies, hollyhocks, red lily, tiger lily. Gold- 
en willows grow rank here and so do elders. It is a wonder to me 
to find so much in this line that promises so well, but as my report 
grows in length must curtail it. In the neighborhood of Hendrum, 
or the western part of Norman county, this year was planted out 
a whole carload of trees of all kinds, of currants, strawberries, ever- 
greens and fruit trees—the writer is unable to give the acreage the 
correct figures. There seems to be a steady increase all over this 
district. Apple growing seems to be the most prominent of all 
fruits, and we hope with intelligent care success will not be blighted. 
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Some complain that trees and berries don’t grow with them; for 
this there can be several reasons. In many instances very: poor 
packing of trees, delay in transit, poor planting and the care they 
necessarily need after being planted. Still half dead trees are 
hard to get life into again with the best of nursing. There are 


In the Orchard of Rev. O. A. Th. Solem, Halstad, in Red River Valley. 


other hard nuts to crack, inclement weather, etc., but the hopeful 
generally succeed in the battle and conquer at last. The main thing 
is to get good stock to start with, then you will find out later the 
cause of failure. 

Two Minute Talk. 

Mr. Ole J. Hagen: Our district is in the northwestern part of 
Minnesota. I have quite a large district to report from, and it is 
difficult to get a good survey of it. I do not know much about 
those to whom I sent inquiries, because I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with them, and do not know from per- 
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sonal knowledge what work has been done. Many of them are 
beginners, and their reports are therefore scant. Others have 
been thirty years in the business, with some of whom you are no 
doubt acquainted. Mr. Probstfield, of Moorhead, has been engaged 
in this work for thirty years or more and gave me a good report. 
Then there are others living near Crookston, for instance, Mr. 
Sampson, who has been engaged in horticulture for thirty years. 
He has had as many as five acres of strawberries at one time, 
but he lived so close to the city that he abandoned strawberry grow- 
ing. He stated the reason, but I do’ not think it necessary to 
mention it here. I find that most of them are new beginners, and 
their reports cannot be very greatly relied upon on that account. 
What experience we do get from planting from our district is en- 
couraging. The trees are not blighted much and bore well, and 
there has been no root-killing as has been the case in some parts of 
the country. Whether it is because we get our trees on hardy 
roots, or what it is, I do not know. Most of our trees have come 
into bearing and had a heavy crop last year, but this year was a 
failure of all kinds of fruit, except some sorts of apples and plums, 
which bore heavily. Currants were a fair crop, although not a 
heavy crop, and among them the Prince Albert seems to be the best. 
It is a good bearer, a strong grower and has quite a large berry. 
It is nearly as large as any of the red currants. We have also tried 
the Crandall currant. I believe they are a selection of the wild 
currants that grow in the Missouri Valley district in Dakota. It 
is a very hardy currant and bears freely, but it seems to me that 
as it grows older the berry becomes smaller. I think the proper 
way to remedy that is to cut out the old wood and let only the young 
wood bear. It is a very nice berry and makes good pies and a fair 
sauce. We have also made jelly of them, and it makes a very nice 
jelly. I think in our district in that heavy soil it does very well. 

Mr. Kellogg: Is it a black currant? 

Mr. Hagen: It is rather black. It is nearly purple black. The 
birds like it very well, and we can hardly get it ripe enough to pick, 
but when nearly black it is just as good for making jelly. I have 
on my place nearly fourteen kinds of currants, and the Prince Al- 
bert and Cherry currants have been doing very well. I have noticed 
through the Minnesota reports that the Cherry currant is not hardy. 
I do not know how it is about that, but I am on the prairie, and 
they are covered with snow every winter, and I get some very nice 
fruit. The bush of the Crandall is not verv large, but the berry 
is large. 

H. F. Busse: Have you tried the Long Bunch Holland? 

Mr. Hagen: I tried that, but it did not succeed very well. I 
do not know the reason, unless it started too early, or I did not 
get the right kind. However, I have not tried since. It froze out 
and had to give up the ghost. Now, I know of a man in the same 
county who says they do well with him. I am afraid I have not 
got the right kind. 
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NOTES ON CO-OPERATIVE FRUIT MARKETING. 


PROF. S. B. GREEN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 

At the recent session of the Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety, which I attended, the subject of co-operative fruit growing 
was under discussion, and much of interest to fruit growers gen- 
erally was brought out. It was shown very plainly that a properly 
managed fruit association is absolutely necessary for successful 
marketing of fruit in many localities, that without such co-operation 
the growers of fruits are at the mercy of transportation companies 
and commission men. It was also shown how easy it was to co- 
operate. 

Under the present conditions of society it is absolutely neces- 
sary to unite together in this way in order to accomplish anything. 
This does not mean that it is a case of one portion of society against 
the other, but simply that things are done in a better way when 
they organize to work together than when they go at it individually. 

Among the points brought out were the following: 

E. A. Richardson, Sparta, Wis., manager of the Sparta Fruit 
Growers’ Association, made the following statement: They sold 
8,000 24-pt. cases blackberries, average return $1.37; 1,600 24-pt. 
cases black raspberries, average return $1.49; 5,000 24-pt. cases 
red raspberries, average return $1.53; 16,000 16-qt. cases strawber- 
ries, average return $1.37. 

The association is a mutual one. They employ a manager by 
the season, to whom they pay a salary of $1,000. They have a desk 
in the office of the American Express Co., and have recently in- 
vested $3,000 in land and buildings in Sparta, in which they will 
manufacture crates and boxes for their members. 

They put their fruit in three grades, first, second and no grade. 

J. B. Graves, Neosho, Mo., president of the Neosho Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, Neosho, Mo., states that they pay their manager 
two per cent of the gross sales, and he pays all the office expenses 
and for loading cars. This manager generally clears about $1,000. 

Members of the association are restricted in some ways. For 
instance, a regular scale of prices is fixed for labor, and no one is 
allowed to pay more—if he does he will be expelled from the as- 
sociation. The association buys crate material, stencils, etc., makes 
arrangements with the banks for loans to the growers, as well as 
assists in other ways. 

By careful arrangement they succeeded in getting nearly as fast 
service by freight as by express. They have found it desirable to 
specialize in the matter of growing strawberries and select one 
variety for their members to grow. This is the Aroma, which does 
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well in that section. Qne of the advantages in having only one 
variety is that the general appearance of the shipment, when opened, 
is more uniform, which is a help. Hood River made its great record 
for strawberry shipment on the Clark seedling. 

The problem of marketable fruits is an important one, and Mr. 
Graves thinks it must be solved by each. association in its own way, 
and that canning, vinegar and cider factories will naturally become 
a portion of the work of an organization of this kind when it has 
reached perfection. 

The subject of allowing the Express Company to act as sales 
agent was fully discussed, and the experience of growers was op- 
posed to this method of marketing except in occasional cases. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1907, WISCONSIN STATE HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


J. A. HOWARD, DELEGATE, HAMMOND. 


On Tuesday morning, owing to the intense cold, the trains on 
the Milwaukee road were from three to five hours late, and your 
delegate did not reach Madison till Wednesday morning at ten 
o'clock. I went directly to Guild Hall, where I found the meeting 
in session, and the reception of delegates in order. Your delegate 
was cordially received and made an honorary member, and was also 
made to feel at home, as there were so many familiar faces that are 
seen at our Minneapolis meetings, including A. J. Philips, C. G. 
Patten, Geo. J. Kellogg, Prof. Hansen, Prof. S. B. Green, Roy D. 
Underwood and others. 

The secretary’s report on trial orchards showed the society spent 
$1,500 on them in 1906. 

' The society took an active part in warning the people of the 
state against fraudulent tree dealers, who were operating in vari- 
ous sections, by instructing the secretary to send notices to all the 
newspapers warning the public. 

A report on cranberry culture in Wisconsin for the last forty 
years, by Mr. Bennett, showed that cranberry culture had been very 
unprofitable.in a great many localities. 

The next paper, “Strawberry Review for 1905-6, Plant Injury 
and Cause, Crop and Prices, and most Profitable Varieties,” by 
M. S: Kellogg was very interesting. Mr. Kellogg thought that ice 
forming on plants, smothering them, was one of the chief causes 
of winter-killing. Crop was light and prices good, and the Sen. 
Dunlap was one of the best varieties for the commercial grower. 
Nearly every grower reported more or less injury. 
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The papers were so long and program so full it gave very little 
time for discussion. 

The first on the program for Wednesday afternoon was “The 
‘Cost of Production in Fruit Growing,” by Prof. S. W. Fletcher, 
Michigan Agricultural College. He corresponded with growers in 
different states to find the cost of producing a bushel of apples, 
peaches and pears in their localities. There was quite a difference 
in opinions, apples from nineteen to thirty-three cents. A. J. 
Philips thought a bushel of Duchess apples could be produced for 
IO cents, and the writer thought that in southern Minnesota five 
cents would be nearer right. 

The next paper, “The Mackinson Apple and its Place in Wis- 
consin Orchards,” was warmly discussed. The older orchardists, 
Mr. Kellogg, Mr. Patten and Mr. Philips, thought that it was no 
better than Fameuse, while the younger members thought different, 
and that it should be more generally planted. 

The Sauk Co. seedling (sometimes called Hanko) came in for 
its share of attention in a very flattering report by Mr. Reis, of 
Ithica. It is a réd apple, about the shape and size of Patten’s 
Greening. It is fair quality and keeps till February or March. It 
would compare favorably with some of our Minnesota seedlings. 

The fruit exhibit was very good. There were more exhibits 
than in Minnesota, -and the varieties with few exceptions were the 
same. 

From the description of California as a fruit state, by Geo. J. 
Kellogg, Wisconsin and Minnesota are safe to tie to. 

Wednesday evening was spent at the Avenue Hotel, American 
plan—which I think is an improvement over the Minnesota plan, 
as the members were all there to supper and after supper could 
talk apple as long as they wanted to. 

Thursday morning, 8:30. Fruit marketing session, which was 
interesting to the fruit grower. From the discussions it was shown 
that the co-operative plan in the marketing of fruit was the most 
satisfactory and profitable. 

Thursday afternoon Prof. S. B. Green entertained the Beis 
with up-to-date methods of ornamental planting. C. G. Patten then 
read a very instructive paper on breeding for hardiness. Some 
problems in plant breeding by Prof. Sandsten concluded the after- 
noon session. 

After the adjournment Thursday afternoon, the banquet was 
next in order, and it was one of the pleasantest evenings the writer 
ever spent. With Dr. T. E. Loope as toastmaster, everything moved 
like clock work. 

Officers for 1907: R. J. Coe, Ft. Atkinson, president; W. H. 
Hanchett, Sparta, vice-president; L. G. Kellogg, Ripon, treasurer ; 
Frederic Cranefield, Madison, secretary. 
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PresENT MemBersuip.—At this date, March 27, the annual membership 
roll for 1907 stand at 1963. Adding to this the life roll brings the total pres- 
ent membership to something over 2100. 

STRAWBERRIES ON A Crover Bep.—Mr. G. A. Chaffee had unusual suc- 
cess with a strawberry field of one and one-half acres on his fruit farm at 
Long Lake, planted on a clover field, turned under just before planting. The 
clover growing in amongst the strawberries the year after planting partially 
shaded the fruit. The crop yielded at the rate of $400 to the acre. After 
securing one crop the field was turned over. 

Some New Fruits rrom SoutH Daxota.—The above is a title of a cir- 
cular sent out by Prof. N. E. Hansen, of the South Dakota Experiment 
Station, located at Brookings, S. D. Any of our members who are interested 
in the breeding of new fruits can secure one of these circulars upon applica- 
tion to Prof. Hansen. It describes the new fruits of some value which he 
has so far originated and is offering to the public for general testing. A 
hardy strawberry, a hardy raspberry, some selected sand cherries and various 
other seedlings are noted in this list. 

DISTRIBUTION OF Our MemBeErSHIP.—The members of this society may be 
interested to note where the membership is located. The following list was 
made some months since, late in 1906: 
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A Missourt Fruir Experiment Station.—The effort being made in this 
state to secure from the legislature an appropriation for the purchase and 
maintenance of a fruit breeding farm makes the annual report of the Missouri 
State Fruit Experiment Station, at this time, an especially interesting one. 
We, in Minnesota, are modestly asking for $16,000 to purchase and equip 
such a station and $2,000 annually to pay the expenses for its maintenance. 
The Missouri experiment station cost the state last year the sum of $30,170, 
and their wants for the coming year foot up to $44,250. When the needs of 
Minnesota, that has yet to develop a suitable local pomology, are compared 
with those of Missouri, where the growing of all the fruits of the temperate 
zone is already assured, it would seem that our requests are excessively mod- 
est, and they should readily be granted. There are, after all, problems to 
be solved in Missouri, it is evident, and there will also be work still for 
the experimenter in Minnesota long after the choice varieties of winter apples, 
we now most need, have been secured. 
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Tue Penprnc Lecis_tation.—At this date, March 27th, as we are informed, 
both the bills in the state legislature in which the society is especially inter- 
ested, viz: those providing for the purchase and maintenance of a fruit breed- 
ing farm and the founding and support of a school of forestry in Itasca State 
Park, have passed the senate without opposition, at least one committee in 
the house and are now in the hands of the house appropriations committee. 
The appropriations called for in their connection are likely to be made in the 
omnibus appropriation bill to be reported out near the close of the session. 
There is still time to speak a word for these measures with our law makers. 


Success In GrowING SEEDLINGS.—A member at Devils Lake, N. D., Mr. 
Will Truckenmiller, writes in this way of his success in growing apple seed- 
lings from the packet of twenty-five seeds sent him a year ago. “I have nine- 
teen fine little trees from the seed planted last year. Some of them are two 
ft. high, sturdy and strong, with well ripened wood. It was the driest 
summer and fall in many years, so the last of October I gave them a good 
irrigation, and early in November bent them over and covered with dry soil, 
and I hope they will come out all right in the spring.” Mr. Truckenmiller’s 
experience with these little seedling trees is commended to such of our 
readers as are growing seedlings or will make the effort to do so this coming 
spring. 

LuTHER BuRBANK ON MINNESOTA FRuits.—The following extract will 
have special interest to our readers in connection with the movement now 
under way to establish a fruit breeding farm in our state. Under date of 
Feb. 27th, Mr. S. P. Crosby writes, “Only a few weeks ago I had the pleasure 
of visiting at his home and meeting Mr. Luther Burbank, at Santa Rosa, Cal. 
At his fruit breeding farm I saw several varieties of the cactus from which 
the thorns had been entirely removed and an edible fruit grown thereon; 
plums without pits; apples without seeds; and he has knocked the scent out 
of the onion without removing the flavor; besides many other wonderful 
things as a result of fruit breeding. In talking with Mr. Burbank he re- 
marked: ‘Mr. Crosby, you can and are going to do in Minnesota in growing 
fruit all we are doing in California, only it will take time to work it out.’ So 
much from the great authority who has well been termed the “Western 
Wizard’.” 


Honor Rott For Marcu.—The following members have sent in new 
memberships to the society since February 27, 1906, up to and including 
March 26. 
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In Memoriam. 


R.H. L. JEWETT, 
CORNING, CAL. 


Died Sept. 29, 1906, age 73 years. 


Richard Henry Lee Jewett was born at West Greenwich, Rhode 
Island, in 1834. He was a son of Dr. Charles Jewett, who was well 
known in New England as a prominent worker in the early tem- 
perance movement. It was from him that Mr. Jewett got his early 
interest in horticulture. 

Mr. Jewett came to Minnesota in 1856 and pre-empted land on 
Cannon Lake, near Faribault. It was a part of this land which he, 
in late years, had set to orchard and other fruits. 

He enlisted at Boston Aug. 30, 1862, in the 2nd Massachusetts 
Inf. and was mustered out of service June 19, 1865, as captain in 
the 54th Massachusetts Inf.. He was+twice seriously wounded. 

He was married, during the war, at Chicago, to Miss Eliza 
Nutting, and at the close of the war settled at Faribault, Minn., 
and followed his profession of civil engineer. For many years he 
was engaged in government and railroad surveying. 

For the twenty years immediately preceding his removal to Cali- 
fornia a year ago, his home was in St. Paul. During that time he 
was employed in the state land department at the capitol. He re- 
signed that position in October, 1905, and moved to Corning, Cali- 
fornia, in the hope that rest and a change of climate would benefit 
his health, but after a long illness he died on September 29, 1906, 
of nervous prostration. 

He was.a member of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
and Past Commander of the Acker Post,’Grand Army of the Re- 
public. Was a charter member of the Congregational Church, of 
Faribault, which church has recently celebrated its 50th ‘anniver- 
sary. His last membership was with the Park Congregational 
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Church, of St. Paul. Mrs. Jewett, three sons and two daughters 
survive him. Of the sons, Charles F. lives at Corning, California; 
Edmund G., at Lowell, Washington; Frank F. is a lieutenant in 
the regular army, serving in the Philippines. One daughter, Mary 
L. Jewett, lives in St. Paul, and the other is Mrs. Ernest F. Mc- 
Gregar, of Avon, Connecticut, 4 


In the death of Captain Jewett the society loses one of its most 
ardent and useful supporters, a practical horticulturist with long 
experience, a man of unusual discernment and good judgment, and 
ready sympathy. Mr. Jewett’s position, ever since he became a 
member of this society, in the auditor’s office at the state capitol, 
made it possible for him to serve the society to great advantage 
in many ways, and he was ever most ready to render this assistance 
whenever called upon. Some of the finest exhibits of fruit made 
by the society came from the earnest work of Mr. Jewett. His 
enthusiasm was easily passed on to others, and in a multitude of 
ways he was of much practical assistance to the society. Mr. 
Jewett became a life member of the society in the year 1900, com- 
ing in as an annual member a number of years preceding. His 
removal from our midst will be felt as a personal loss by his large 
circle of friends in the association—Secy. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS FROM SPRAYING. 
C. H. TRUE,!EDGEWOOD, IA. 


Any means which tends to increase the profits of our orchards 
and fruit fields is most certainly worthy of consideration by such 
a large body of fruit-loving people as are here assembled in the 
fortieth session of what perhaps is the largest and most influential 
horticultural society in the union of states. We all understand that 
many details enter into the practice of successful orcharding, but 
it is my province to discuss only one of those things, and that one 
I consider of equal importance to, or even greater importance than, 
any other. Our leading horticulturists have almost ceased to dis~ 
cuss the question, “does it pay to spray ?”, but rather, in the emphatic 
language of Prof. S. A. Beach and Sec’y Wesley Greene, where, at 
the late meeting of the Northeastern Iowa Horticultural Society, 
they declare, almost with one voice, we must spray. 

I do not purpose to refer especially to what others may have 
said and done in the matter of spraying, but rather to speak of 
some of the results of my own experience during the past six years 
in particular. Some three years ago a neighbor brought to me a 
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twig from an apple tree in his orchard that was completely covered 
with a tiny oyster shell-like scale and asked if I knew what it 
might be, and further stated that not a-few of his trees were 
literally infested with it. I had to confess that I knew nothing of 
its history, but remembered that Prof. Summers, of Ames, had a 
few years previous shown, at a meeting of the Northeastern Iowa 
Horticultural Society, a similar appearing insect, which he pro- 
nounced the San Jose scale. With much anxiety I at once made 
an investigation in my own orchard and discovered that I had nearly 
100 trees badly infested with the same insect that my neighbor had 
called my attention to. This was both a surprise and a discourage- 
ment to me. I had made a practice of passing through my orchard 
many times during the season to note what noxious insects or 
diseases might be preying upon the life of the trees, and I could not 
believe that any such thing as this scale could possibly have es- 
caped my notice, and concluded that it must have made its appear- 
ance during that year. I now believe it had been there for a dozen 
years, if not longer. Some of the trees were already showing 
signs of injury from the ravages of this pest. 

My first impression was to cut out all of those trees that were 
badly affected and burn them, but I finally concluded to first send 
some specimens of the insect to the professor of entomology at 
Ames for identification. This I did and at once received word from 
Prof. Summers, who pronounced it the true oyster shell scale, and 
advised a thorough use of the lime, sulphur and salt solution as a 
remedy. In the mean time I had written to a brother-in-law in 
Michigan who is quite extensively engaged in fruit growing, ask- 
ing his advice. He urged me by all means not to destroy the trees, 
but rather to use the spray recommended by Prof. Summers, stat- 
ing that he had about twenty acres of apple, pear and plum orchard 
that were badly infested with the San Jose scale, and that he had 
in a large degree overcome it by the use of the spray before men- 
tioned. . 

Early in April that same season, and before the buds opened, 1 
gave the trees a thorough coating of the mixture described, and 
then late in May, during the hatching time of the young scale, I 
thoroughly applied the kerosene emulsion. This practice I have 
continued for the past three years, and the result is that those trees © 
are practically free from the scale today, while some of the trees 
thus treated appear more vigorous and healthy in leaf and limb 
than nearby trees that were free from the scale and needed no 
treatment. In addition I may say that there is positive proof that 
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the lime and sulphur spray has also acted as an effective fungicide 
in the prevention of fungous diseases, 

One year ago this past summer my grape crop was more than 
half ruined with mildew and scab. I never had practiced spray- 
ing my grape vines, but last spring I decided to know for myself 
whether any benefit could be had from spraying the vineyard. Ac- 
cordingly just before the buds opened I applied the Bordeaux mix- 
ture in the liquid form and followed it with the dust process, at 
three different intervals of from ten to twelve days apart. These 
latter applications were made on dewy or foggy mornings, usually 
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before breakfast and while the foliage and vines were well satur- 
ated with moisture. As to results: During the present season 
there was a slight trace of mildew on Moore’s Diamond only; all 
other varieties seemed wholly free from disease of any nature, and 
this past fall I harvested the largest crop of grapes from those vines 
the vineyard has ever produced, the yield from less than 500 vines 
being over 16,000 pounds, netting at a low price for the fruit over 
sixty cents per vine. Possibly the mildew and scab might not have 
appeared to the extent that it did the previous year without the 
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thorough spraying which the vineyard received; we can not know. 
Nevertheless I intend to spray again next year. 

For many years past, nearly every spring the plum aphis has 
made its appearance to some extent in the plum orchard, but never 
before were they so numerous as during the past summer. They 
not only appeared in great numbers on the leaves and terminal 
branches, but many were also found on the fruit stems and in some 
instances they almost covered the fruit itself. I saw at once that 
some heroic method must be used to prevent the destruction of the 
entire crop. During the presence of these insects there was a 
heavy coating of honey dew on the leaves and twigs of the trees, 
and, as I had a small apiary located at one end of the plum orchard, 
the bees were busily at work gathering the honey dew—which, by 
the way, some have claimed is secreted by the aphides, while others 
claim it to be an exudation of the leaves themselves. I am inclined 
to believe the former theory true, for I noticed on other trees near 
the plum orchard there was not the least trace of honey dew on 
the leaves of trees where the aphis did not appear. Owing to the 
presence of the bees I did not dare to use any spraying mixture 
that would prove injurious to them, so I decided on the use of the 
tobacco infusion, giving the entire orchard two thorough applica- 
tions of that remedy, with the result that in a few days the aphides 
were almost completely annihilated, and a fairly good crop of plums 
was gathered. Still better results might have been obtained had 
the spray been applied several days earlier. 

Having an evergreen hedge of arbor vite, which for years I 
had taken much pride in, and having discovered that myriads of 
minute spiders had made their abode among its foliage, causing 
it to fade and show indications of injury, and also having at hand 
some of the tobacco infusion left over from spraying the plum or- 
chard, I concluded to use it upon the hedge and note its effect. The 
result was that the spiders were as effectually destroyed as were the 
aphides in the plum orchard, and the hedge row of evergreens as- 
sumed its natural color and vigor. I had treated the hedge some 
years ago with kerosene emulsion for the same insect and with the 
same results, but I regard the tobacco infusion as being cheaper and 
more easily prepared. 

As to the benefit of spraying in the apple orchard, I may say 
that I have obtained from fair to good results, according to the 
thoroughness of the work in doing so. During the past season I 
have used both the liquid and ine dust sprays. Following the 
practice of some others, for my own satisfaction, I have sprayed 
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some trees and left others untreated and others partially sprayed, 
and the results have invariably been in favor of spraying. With 
the Bordeaux mixture I feel positively sure we may largely control 
all fungous diseases, providing the work is properly done. The 
apple worm is not so easily controlled by this means, and yet we 
may and do greatly reduce its depredations in the apple orchard, 
I sprayed for this insect the past summer, first, as soon as the 
bloom fell, again in about ten days, the third time fifteen days later, 
and the last time August first, to catch the second hatch of the 
moth—the last application being made at the suggestion of Prof. 
Beach. The best results were always obtained where the work ‘was 
most thoroughly done. For instance, when gathering the fruit 
more wormy apples were found in the tops of high trees, where 
the spray could not be so readily directed, and on the sides of 
trees, where the adverse winds prevented a liberal application of 
the spray material. . 

There is no other insect or disease affecting the fruit of the 
apple orchard that is so much to be dreaded or that is so difficult to 
control as the apple curculio. I think I may safely say that in 
my own orchard all other enemies combined have not one year with 
another caused,so much damage to the apple crop as this particular, 
pest has done. One year ago it practically destroyed the entire crop 
of apples, in spite of all efforts to prevent it. All orchardists no 
doubt are so well acquainted with this insect I scarcely need de- 
scribe it here. Its peculiar crescent shaped cut on the little apples, 
from the time they are of the size of a large hazelnut until they 
are nearly half grown, always betrays its presence and its deadly 
work. Shortly after the fruit has been stung, its juices begin to ap- 
pear on the surface of the apple, which after a short exposure to the 
sun and air thicken into a gummy or crystal-like substance, while 
perhaps ninety per cent of the fruit that is badly stung will drop 
from the tree before it is half matured, and much of that which 
remains until ripe is left in ridges and depressions, rendering it 
unsightly and unsalable in the market and almost unfit for home 
use. This insect does not seem to subsist upon the tree’s foliage, 
but it seems to have marked the young apple as a most convenient 
spot for depositing its eggs, under the folds of the tender skin of 
the little apple, that is mortally wounded from once to a half dozen 
times by its piercing arrow. While the spray mixtures used for 
other purposes tend in a degree to molest the insect and to reduce 
the injury it otherwise might do in the apple orchard, at the same 
time in my own experience such remedies are far from being a sure 
preventive of the ravages of the apple curculio, 
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In conclusion I am glad to be able to declare that the labor and 
expense that has been devoted by me during the past few years to 
a thorough spraying of the orchard and vineyard has paid fully 
as well as any other work performed, and with this assurance and 
fully believing that what it has accomplished for me it will do for 
others under like conditions, I leave the question with you, with 
this one earnest entreaty: Let us all spray! 

Mr. C. H. True: I wish to say that the method referred to in 
my paper is different from that mentioned in the paper read by the 
gentleman on the subject of the apple orchard in July and August. 
He mentions another method of keping down injurious insect 
pests in our orchards, and that is, by pasturing swine and shoats 
in the orchard. I have a nearby neighbor whose father was an 
early settler in the county. He set out an orchard of 350 trees. 
He is not in the nursery business but manages the orchard of his 
father. They have practiced for more than twenty years putting 
the swine in their orchard. This past season I went through their 
orchard. They have obtained perfect apples. It is a method we 
can all use, and it will insure us apples free from worms and fung- 
ous diseases, stich as scab and other diseases. I went through that 
orchard, and I found it equal to the best sprayed orchard I ever 
saw. I have not got a pig of my own, and usually the commercial 
orchardist does not keep swine, so we must in such cases resort to 
the best method we have, which is spraying. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): How much can you head off 
the curculio, both the apple and plum, by spraying? What percent 
can you save? 

Mr. True: I don’t know that I can definitely answer that ques- 
tion, but I would say to a very great extent. I think we can get at 
least seventy-five percent of perfect apples by thorough spraying. 
I do not say that it is a success altogether, but it is a great aid. 

Mr. Kellogg: How about plums? 

Mr. True: Well, I have used dust spray this past season in 
spraying my plums. I have used dust spray on my plum trees 
with good results. My plum trees were not affected by curculio 
to a great extent. In certain seasons these insects are much worse 
than in others, but I think spraying tends to prevent the depreda- 
tion of the curculio to a considerable extent. 

Mr. Kellogg: How do you like that tobacco infusion? I have 
used it in checking the plum aphis for several years. 

Mr. True: I prepare it according to the following formula: I 
take a quarter of a pound of tobacco stems, heat a pail of water 
to the boiling point and pour it on the stems and let it stand until 
it cools. Then I take a quarter pound of whale oil soap—and I 
understand that is an insecticide of itseli—by weight and dissolve 
it in the water and add the two together; that gives you the mix- 
ture. I apply the mixture with a sprayer. 

Prof. R. A. Emerson (Neb.): Did you ever try using the soap 
alone without the tobacco stems? 

Mr. True: No, I have never tried that. 

Prof. Emerson: By using the soap alone dissolved in water 
we can kill the black aphis. 
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SPRAYING MATERIALS. 
PROF. HARRY SNYDER, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


It is a frequent experience that the use of the same kind and 
amount of a spraying material does not always give the same re- 
sults, and sometimes, too, there is injury attending the application 
of an insecticide or a fungicide as great as would have been the 
damage from the ravages of the insects which the sprayer has sought 
to destroy. If one seeks the cause of the difficulty, he will find 
that there is a difference in the ‘chemical composition and purity of 
the different spraying materials, as Paris green, London purple and 
hellebore, and also that there is a difference in the action of these 
fungicides even when they are apparently of the same degree of 
purity. In the case of Paris green, most of that on the market con- 
tains less than fifty percent of arsenic and twenty-five percent of 
copper. A good green should contain fifty-six to fifty-eight percent 
of arsenic and twenty-nine to thirty percent of copper. 

The difficulty with many Paris greens that causes burning of the ~ 
foliage is not adulteration as much as poor methods of manufacture, 
resulting in the leaving of a large amount of soluble arsenic in 
the green. When Paris green is properly made, practically all of 
the arsenic is chemically united with the copper, so as to be in- 
soluble and to remain on the surface of the leaf. It is the soluble 
arsenic that is absorbed by the tissues of the plant which causes 
the destruction of the foliage. In some Paris greens as high as 
ten percent of soluble arsenic is present. If a green contains much 
over four percent of soluble arsenic, it will cause the scorching of 
foliage. Some greens are so poorly made that after they have 
been applied and come in contact with the plant leaves the arsenic 
is changed to a soluble condition. 

The only remedy that can be suggested is inspection by the 
state of all insecticides and fungicides offered for sale. This is 
done in a number of states, notably California and New York, and 
the quality of the greens offered for sale in these states has gradu- 
ally improved. 

Loss from scorching of the foliage caused by soluble arsenic 
can in part be prevented by the use of an equal amount of slaked 
lime with the green. In many cases the presence of the lime will 
prevent the arsenic from going into solution and causing injury. 

The joint use of Bordeaux mixture and Paris green is meeting 
with favor by many horticulturists. The Bordeaux mixture is pre- 
pared in the usual way, by dissolving six pounds of copper sul- 
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phate in twenty-five gallons of water, and four to five pounds of 
lime in twenty-five gallons of water. The two solutions are then 
mixed and well stirred. Before using, the mixture is strained 
through coarse burlap or a fine sieve. To this stock solution Paris 
green is added at the rate of about one-fourth pound to fifty gallons 
of the mixture. Such a combination has the advantage of being 
an insecticide and a fungicide and is especially applicable for the 
spraying of potatoes to prevent the spread of blight, as well as to 
cause the destruction of the bugs. 

Some prefer the dust sprays because of their great efficiency 
of application. A good dust spray is made by dissolving four 
pounds of sulphate of copper in four gallons of water, and four 
pounds of lime in four gallons of water. Mix the two solutions and 
allow them to settle. It is the sediment obtained by settling of the 
Bordeaux mixture that is the active ingredient. The water is 
poured off, the sediment is allowed to dry in the air and then mixed 
with sixty pounds of pulverized slaked lime. To this Paris green 
can be added if desired. Other mixtures and combinations have 
been proposed and found effectual, but these are the standard 
Bordeaux preparations. 

The copper sulphate used in the preparation of the Bordeaux 
mixture is not generally adulterated. Many of the special prepara- 
tions put out under trade names, as paragrene, slug shot and black 
death, contain adulterants from sixty to ninety-two percent, and 
they are not efficient for spraying purposes. 

On the whole it is best for the horticulturist to use only stand- 
ard brands of Paris green that have been shown by inspection in 
other states to be of high purity, to use with the Paris green a lit- 
tle slaked lime to prevent the arsenic from going into solution, and 
in special cases to make a joint use of Bordeaux mixture and Paris 
green. 

Mr. Merritt: How will dust spray affect the timothy and clover 
cut in the orchard if fed to cattle? Will it not be very injurious? 

Prof. Snyder: It depends largely upon the amount of spray 
you have used. The usual method of spraying is to take one pound 
of Paris green to 200 gallons of water, and immediately under the 
tree there is a little danger, but if there has been some rain or a 
little dew after spraying that is largely washed off. If the spraying 
has been done in such a way that accumulations have been formed 
in some places it might be somewhat injurious, but where it is prop- 
erly done and evenly put on the trees there is very little danger. 
However, on the whole it is better to use that part of the cutting 
for mulch or some other purpose than feeding. 
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Mr. E. G. E. Reel: Did I understand you to say that one pound 
of lime was sufficient to neutralize the effect of one pound of Paris 
green? 

Prof. Snyder: Yes, it is. It depends largely upon the lime. 

Mr. Reel: More will do no harm? 

Prof. Snyder: It will do no harm, but it is apt to give a little 
trouble in the way of clogging the spraying machine. 

Mr. R. A. Schutz: It would not be safe to turn the hogs 
into an orchard that has been sprayed? 

Prof. Snyder: Not immediately after; yet there is little danger 
from it. But it is possible that the machine has not been working 
perfectly, and there is a good deal of dripping in one spot, but 
where it is evenly spread the danger is very slight. I would first 
look about the orchard to see whether there is any undue amount of 
the mixture spilled before turning in the hogs. 

Mr. Schutz: It would not do to have them in at the time of 
spraying? 

Prof. Snyder: It would be better not. 

Prof. F. L. Washburn: Dr. Cook experimented to see what 
Paris green would do. He made a Paris green solution and allowed 
it to drip on the grass. He used a strong solution, one pound of 
Paris green to 100 gallons of water, and then he turned his horse in 
on the grass without any injury. I think, Mr. President, it. is 
perfectly safe to turn stock into the pasture after using Paris green. 
A gentleman downstairs told me he sprayed his apple trees with 
arsenic and: lost all his turkeys and lambs. I think there is no danger 
whatever with Paris green. 

Prof. Snyder: It is true if the spray is evenly applied, but there 
is a possibility of the machinery not being in perfect working order 
and getting too much at one place. 

Mr. Brackett: In Iowa they are using arsenic. The arsenic is 
boiled with sal soda, and it makes a solution that does not settle. 
They are using that most successfully. 

Prof. Snyder: Yes, and there are two or three others, but I 
thought it best to keep to the Bordeaux mixture, as our people want 
as inexpensive a spray as possible, and I think the Bordeaux is a 
little better on that account. However, the other spray is a very 
good one. 

Mr. J. F. Benjamin: Is there any possibility of poisoning a hog 
by any mixture? 

Prof. Snyder: I do not know about the hog, but cattle are quite 
susceptible, 
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Mr. Benjamin: It is generally supposed that a hog is immune 
to poison. 

Mr. Prosser: Should we not have a law requiring a rigid in- 
spection of Paris green that is sold in our markets? I think now 
is the time for this society to push such a law. 

Prof. Snyder: It probably would be very helpful, but that is 
something that the people would be better able to recommend than I. 
There is undoubtedly a large amount of poor arsenic on the market, 
and with an inspection there would undoubtedly be an improvement 
in the condition of spraying chemicals, if we could get such a law. 
Other states have such a law and have profited by it. 

Mr. Prosser: When I buy a pound of Paris green I have no 
way of telling whether it is pure or whether it is impure. We 
have nothing in our general market to show an analysis of it. 
Some of it is not fit to use at all. 

Prof. Washburn: There are several ways by which a test of the 
purity of Paris green may be made. One is by putting a little on 
a piece of glass, then tipping it up and tapping the glass. If it 
leaves a white streak on the glass it is bad, it is adulterated in 
some way. Another way is to take a little ammonia in a glass and 
drop in a little Paris green. If the ammonia turns a deep blue and 
there is nothing left in the bottom, the Paris green is all right— 
barring possibly an excess of arsenic, which is soluble in ammonia— 
but if there is a sediment left it is adulterated. You do not want 
more than a quarter of a teaspoonful in a wine glass of ammonia. 
This is a negative test. These are the only two tests that are in the 
hands of the farmer. If you have a microscope you can tell im- 
mediately. Paris green seen through a microscope will show the 
oval shape of the grains, clean cut, but if there are white particles 
in it, it is adulterated. 


THE Box AND BaArreEL.—There has been a-great deal of dis- 
cussion of late as to the relative merits of the box and barrel for 
apples. For storage purpose there is little difference, as fruit keeps 
about as well in one package as the other. For commercial use 
in the open market, each has some special claim of merit. The box 
iS a more convenient package to handle, and since it cannot be 
rolled and tumbled about like the barrel package, it affords greater 
protection to the fruit. It is also of much more convenient size 
for the average city consumer who wishes to purchase an unbroken 


- package. 
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THE INDIVIDUALITY OF VARIOUS PARTS OF PLANTS 


PROF. SAM’L B. GREEN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


We ordinarily think of a plant as having the same general char- 
acteristics in all of its parts, that is, that a cutting from a branch 
would make just the same kind of a tree that a cutting from the 
stem would make. In the case of a few plants, however, this is not 
so, and probably there is a greater difference in this respect than 
we are prone to believe. 


Fig. 1.—A plant grown from a side Fig 2.—Plant of the Auracaria excelsa 
branch of the Auracaria excelsa. from which the cutting was taken 
growing plant shown in Fig. 1 


The Japanese evergreen, known as Auracaria excelsa, shows 
marked variations in plants grown from the side branches and those 
grown from a central stem. In Fig. 1 a plant is shown grown from 
a side branch. This makes a reclining plant and has to be tied in 
order to give it an erect position. The plant from which this photo- 
graph was taken is shown in Fig. 2, and it is noted for its very 
erect and regular form. I have grown many plants from the side 
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branches of this plant but have always found them to remain as side 

branches and never to take on the erect form of the parent plant. 
Quite a number of plants commonly grown are what are known 

as bud variations, that is, the variations are due to changes in the 


Fig. 3.—Plant of variegated abutilon, show- 
ing branch reverting to parent type 


branches occurring on the 
plant, which may be as marked 
as any that occur from seed. 
although they are seldom so 
exceedingly variable. 

Figure 3 shows a plant of 
the variegated abutilon, which 
has maple-shaped leaves, the 
outside of which have a rim 
of perhaps a fourth or half 
inch of clear white, while the 
balance of the leaf is green. 
Such variations in plants oc- 
casionally revert back to the 
original type, and in this case 
it will be noted that the tallest 
branch shows none of the 
white variations but has re- 
verted to the type of the par- 
ent plant. It will be noted 
also—and I have frequently 
noted the same thing in others 
of this class of plants—that 
where a branch of a. plant of 
this description reverts back 
to the original it grows with 
more vigor than the other 
branches of the plant with the 
variegated foliage on which it 


is found. At the time our photograph was made the variegated 
portion of the plant had been cut for propagation. 


Tue Barret—Has the prestige of long usage, and commission 
men and fruit handlers, both in this country and abroad, are more 


or less prejudiced against the box for 


eastern grown apples. Large- 


ly for this reason the box will probably not prove a profitable pack- 
age for general use upon the open market for some time to come. 
For fancy fruit, however, with a special trade developed, the box 


is likely to prove desirable. 
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FIFTY YEARS IN STRAWBERRIES. 
GEO. J. KELLOGG, LAKE MILLS. WIS. 


This takes me back to the palmy days of the “Wilson’s Albany 
Seedling,” which originated in 1857. A better berry than the Wil- 
son has never been found. I hear some one say it was “too tart;” 
that was one of its best points; all you needed was a little more 
sugar. As usually picked, while it was red, it was tart; it should 
have been left on the vines another day. But for the burning of 
the leaf, causing rust, it might have continued to this day. Very 
few have the genuine Wilson now, my last two efforts to procure 
pedigree stock being failures. Spraying would probably have saved 
the Wilson. 

When the Wilson was in its prime, Mr. J. Morse had a strife 
with Mr. Jenks, in Janesville, to see which could grow the most 
fruit on a square rod. One picked five bushels, the other four and 
one-half. J. M. Smith, of Green Bay, grew 222 bushels from one- 
half acre. Wm. von Baumbach, of Wauwatosa, picked 1,700 
bushels of Wilson and Crescent from five acres, less ten square rods, 
measured by J. S. Stickney. 

The Crescent originated in 1868. As a pistillate it has never had 
its superior. Pollenization was not fully understood even at that 
late date; in fact, the Crescent was not without some pollen, or my 
first planting of seven rows solid, nineteen rods long, would not 
have produced one hundred quarts per row each picking for sev- 
eral consecutive pickings. ; 

My first experience with strawberries.,was picking the wild Wis- 
consin strawberries in 1836, nearly one year after my father made 
it his home among the Indians, near where Kenosha now is. In 
1835 the Hovey, Early Scarlet and Boston Pine originated in Boston 
and soon found their way west. They were productive and good, 
though soft. Soon the Agriculturist, Jucunda, Triumph de Gand 
and many others had their run. About the time of the Crescent, 
came the Capt. Jack, which, if we had known how to spray, we 
might have retained to the present time. If I should mention all 
of the good kinds I have tried in this fifty years, it would weary 
you. 

The Jessie started in my own town, and when the convention 
met in Janesville to view the acres of Jessie on Mr. Loudon’s 
grounds it created a furor. We found one berry that measured 
nine inches, seven filling a quart. On Mr. Loudon’s grounds the 
drouth was so severe that great cracks in the clay were all through 
the beds that picking time. The failure of the Jessie to adapt it- 
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self to all soils made some think that the plants were “doctored” 
in some way to make them fail in order to sell more plants. This 
is a splendid variety but is partial to certain clay soils. I think the 
first Jessie sent out were slightly injured by the previous winter. 


Geo. J. Kellogg, Lake Mills, Wis. 


Splendid has been one of the best on prairie soil. I picked at 
one time, when I had five acres, five quarts without moving out 
of my tracks, and could have reached the other five quarts by turn- 
ing around. Clyde was one of the best last season on three year 
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beds. Of the Lovett and Bubach, I had a picker thirteen years old 
that picked 230 quarts in ten hours while working by the day. A. 
G. Kellogg & Richardson, of Webster City, Iowa, on twelve acres, 
with about one hundred pickers picked six thousand quarts a day. 
My boys, at Janesville, last year, picked from five acres three 
thousand two hundred quarts a day. 

With plenty of experience, good land well-prepared, good kinds 
well-planted, a good season, a good market, a good man or woman 
with brains and muscle and the “know how,” there is no limit to 
productiveness and profit in the strawberry business. The “know 
how”’ is almost as necessary as it was to the engineer who charged 
fifty dollars and fifty cents to start the machinery in the factory, 
the fifty cents was for the work, the fifty dollars was for the “know 
how.” But there is a large proportion to the work in the straw- 
berry business; but any one going into it on a large scale better go 
and work one season for nothing and learn of some one else the 
“know how.” Everybody that has a square rod of ground ought 
to raise his own strawberries, but to make it a business is another 
thing. Our books are full of instructions, and any one with muscle 
and common sense may make a partial success of it. 

Soil and location: Any good garden soil, and, if raising to sell, 
any good market. I had a singular experience trying to raise a big 
crop from new woods soil where Indians had had a corn field; 
part of the plat was covered with hazel brush ten feet high and 
wild crab apples. After the first crop of turnips, I planted nine- 
teen varieties of strawberries, including such kinds as Wilson, 
Crescent, Capt. Jack and other best sorts, expecting that on twency 
acres of new land I should find a gold mine. The crop was hardly 
worth picking, while just over the fence on ground that had been 
worked for twenty-five years without manure the same kinds gave 
260 bushels per acre. I cleared off that whole twenty acres of wood 
lot, but strawberries would do nothing till it had been cropped 
about five years. There was too much leaf mould, and while other 
crops were a success, strawberries, for the first five years, were a 
failure. 

The hedge row system will bring larger and finer fruit but less 
in quantity, and except for special markets it will not pay the com- 
mercial grower. 

Varieties to plant? I have hardly been in the business long 
enough to answer that question. After foliowing the business forty- 
seven years at Janesville, I quit and turned it over to the boys. I 
moved to Lake Mills and set out eighty varieties of strawberries to 
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quit on, and I have been quitting for eight years ever since. I. 
tested seven kinds of promising new seedlings of J. R. Reasoner, 
the originator of Dunlap, but they were all failures. At one time 
I saw four thousand new seedlings in full fruit on Mr. Loudon’s 
grounds that were very promising, but none of them ever equalled 
the Jessie; many, I think, were far ahead of many varieties that 
have been pushed onto the market. I grew Wm. Belt so that 
twelve filled a quart box, but it is worthless. My boys picked En- 
hance in 1905 for market in October, but it is only one of the good 
kinds for summer market. 

Sample is one of the most perfect berries, but the blossom is 
imperfect. Brandywine—except for the name—would be the best 
late berry if more productive. Bederwood is one of the most pro- 
ductive early berries, but it is off color and a little too soft. War- 
field is one of the best pistillates, but it won't stand drouth. Dun- 
lap beside Warfield is perhaps the best pair I know of. Aroma has 
hardly a fault, unless on some soils it may not produce enough; it 
is one of the best for pollen. Parson’s Beauty is nearest the old Wil- 
son cf any in two hundred kinds I have tried, but I fear not pro- 
ductive enough. I was worst sold at one dollar a plant on “Wild Won- 
der” of everything I ever tried; the best I could do with it was 
two hundred to the quart of the largest sized ones. Bubach is very 
fine for family use, but it skips a crop once in about four years, 
and “pedigree” stock will not save it. I have never found an early 
berry that filled the bill. I have tried Michel, Johnson, Cameron, 
Crescent, Wood, Warfield, Van Deman, Excelsior and many others. 

Mr. Henry Husser: I. would like to know what Mr. Kellogg, 
as an old strawberry grower, would recommend as the best berry 
for a sandy clay soil in regard to firmness and quality. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: I cannot give anything better for a late 
berry than the Brandywine, and for a medium early berry than the 
Senator Dunlap. There are many other good kinds, but 1 do not 
want to give you more than twenty-five kinds to start with. 
(Laughter.) Try them and hold fast to that which is good. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: I would like to ask Mr. Kellogg 
whether he concurs in Prof. Shaw’s advice to plant nothing but 
perfect varieties. : 

Mr. Kellogg: If a farmer had good common sense he could 
plant pistillate in one row and staminate in another row, but for 
the farmer I would not recommend anything but the perfect blossom. 
- Mr. Underwood: For those who do not have common sense? 
’ (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Kellogg: I would plant both varieties. 

Prof. Shaw: I am a farmer, and I got so badly beaten once 
by that sort of thing that I am inclined to give advice and give 
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it free. The farmer is all right when he has his two rows and 
keeps them side by side, but let him go and set another plantation, 
and he loses all his labor. 

Mr. Kellogg: Let him keep a record. That is because he does 
not keep a record. 

Mr. Henry Husser: I think Prof. Shaw thinks too little of the 
farmer. I think they have enough intelligence so they can keep 
two rows apart. 

Mr. A. Brackett: Nine-tenths of the farmers never think of 
labeling anything. When they come to plant a new-bed, they will 
pick out the nicest plants and plant them, and if they do not bana 
to get a self-fertilizing plant they get nothing. 

Mr. Kellogg: I think it is the safest plan for farmers to plant 
perfect varieties. There are plenty of perfect varieties, so there is 
no need of planting pistillate. 

Mr. Underwood: Are not pistillate varieties a little better 
producers? 

Mr. Kellogg: They are. 

Mr. C. C. Hunter: What strawberries are the best shippers? 

Mr. Kellogg: The Dunlap and the Warfield. They can be 
picked together and shipped together because they look alike. The 
Brandywine is one of the best big berries, and another is the 
Aroma; they go together, and they are both perfect varieties. 

Prof. Shaw: I noticed Mr. Kellogg spoke very favorably of 
the Clyde. I have taken a great liking to the Clyde, and I would 
like to have him state the reason for his preference for the Clyde. 

Mr. Kellogg: The Clyde has some objections. In a wet sea- 
son it rests too close to the mulching and rots, but I saw the finest 
Clydes on a three-year-old plantation I ever saw anywhere. When 
I first commenced to fruit it I thought I did not want anything 
else, but it does not hold well in a wet season. 

Mr. R. A. Wright: What would you consider the best producer 
for the market? 

Mr. Kellogg: I would plant the Aroma. 

Mr. F. M. Crosby: I would like to inquire whether they would 
go without mulch? 

Mr. Kellogg: I would not do it. Mulch every time, and the 
farther north you go the heavier you want to mulch. If you are 
sure of having snow till April you don’t want any other mulch. 

Mr. G. A. Anderson: Do they require heavy fertilization? 

Mr. Kellogg: Yes, give them forty loads of well rotted manure 
to the acre, put it on the year before, and then also your ground will 
be in better condition if you had it in potatoes the previous year. 
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NOTES FROM THE OHIO MEETING. 


PROF. R. S. MACKINTOSH, AUBURN, ALA. 


It was my unexpected pleasure to be able to attend some of the 
sessions of the Ohio Horticultural Society, in January. The meet- 
ings were held during convention week and at sundry times and 
places. 

It seems to me that if they put as much business into their 
work when at home they must keep things moving all the time. 
The first session was held just before one of the principal night 
sessions of the American Breeders’ Association, and was partly 
shortened on that account. The president, Mr. Cox, presented his 
address, which was full of business suggestions. He believed that 
more careful spraying should be done and above all that honest 
packing should be the rule. He believed that measures should be 
taken to prevent the use of short measure packages. 

One session was devoted to the reports from the several pro- 
fessors on insects and diseases during the past year. Insects in 
Ohio must have a hard time escaping the several entomologists. 
During this meeting there were at least three of their entomologists 
in the room. They did not often disagree, so I take it that they 
aim to keep all insects out of sight. 

Most of the day sessions were held in Townsend Hall, out on 
the university campus. The display of apples was good and cer- 
tainly showed that Ohio can produce fine apples. Professor Lazen- 
by was busy looking after his classes, his forestry association and 
for the welfare of the horticultural brethren. Dean Price, formerly 
of lowa, was engaged all the time looking after the several meet- 
ings. I believe: that about fourteen organizations held meetings 
there during that week. No wonder Ohio has furnished so many 
presidents. 


Tue Cost or Box Packinc—Is greater than the cost of barrel 
packing. For successful box packing, the fruit should be carefully 
sized and a certain number of apples put in each box. Grading is 
a difficult matter with inexperienced packers, and a mechanical 
grader would be of great value to the orchardist who packs in boxes, 
- providing one could be secured which would do the work accurately 
without bruising the fruit. 
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SEEDLING FRUITS, ANNUAL REPORT, 1906. 


WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS, CHAIRMAN. 


Now, before I start in with the report of the committee on 
seedlings this year I want to preface it with a few remarks. At 
the close of last winter’s meeting I gathered up a lot of seedlings 
and grafted varieties and put them in roothouse storage conditions 
and did it for this purpose: for testing them and comparing them 
with each other as to their keeping qualities. Out of thirty-eight 
varieties tested at three different times, March 15th, April 13th and 
May 22nd,—I did not test earlier, as I ought to have done, in 
February—almost all of them had kept pretty fairly well up to 
March 15th, but a great many of them from March 15th to April 
13th went down. Out of all the thirty-eight varieties that were 
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Decker’s Winter Seedling. 


tested there were six that were picked out as especially fine, and 
two of those six are on exhibition at this meeting and have scored 
the highest in the winter class. While they are not high in color, 
they have some exceptionally good qualifications as a commercial 
fruit. There were eighteen of the grafted varieties, so it was a 
pretty fair test of the keeping qualities. Some of those that kept 
until May were carried along until the summer meeting and were 
on exhibition at that time, and many of you saw them at ‘that 
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meeting. If there are any questions you would like to ask about 
this fruit I would like to answer them now. 

Mr. Busse: I would like to get the names of those that kept 
best under those conditions. 


“Almina,”’ G. W. Coates’ Seedling 


Mr. Elliot: I take them about in the order in which they were 
judged, their value for commercial purposes, quality, size, color, 
etc., taken into consideration. I consider the Perkins No. 72 the 
finest apple in the lot. It has color, size and quality, and if it 
stands up in further tests as well as it did last winter, I do not 
see why it is not a variety worthy of propagation. 

The next best variety was the J. S. Decker winter seedling. 
It issa green apple, turning yellow later in the season. It is not 
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of as high a quality as the one named first, but it is a splendid 
cooking apple and commercially it fills a place in the western coun- 
try here that the old Rhode Island Greening does in the east, and 
I think it is worthy of propagation. 

The next best is the Coates’ seedling. It is on exhibition here. 
It never has been propagated. I do not know whether it will be 
propagated, but'I know it is a first class quality apple and is stand- 
ing up remarkably well as a long winter keeper, cutting fine in the 
middle of May. 

There was another seedling, the G. A. Anderson, which is an 
apple that is small in size. That has never been propagated, but 
it really tested well and pleased me very much, and J consider that 
to be one of the coming apples. 

Then there was the Lampert seedling. You remember there 
were a lot of apples, fourteen or fifteen, put on the table last year, 
resembling the Malinda, of higher color, and there was consider- 
able dispute as to whether they were a Malinda seedling. I was | 
very much impressed with the way they were keeping. It is not of 
a high quality, but of a good commercial value. 

There was one other that is not on exhibition this year. That 
was Mr. Lyman’s Evelyn, that stood up nicely and was in very good 
condition in May. . 

Capt. Reed: Is the No. 72 Perkins seedling on exhibition? 

Mr. Elliot: No, for the reason that a wind storm blew Mr. 
Perkins’ fruit off the trees and injured the trees so severely that we 
are deprived of the test this winter. 

Mr. Philips: Have you any record of that Brown seedling 
from Baraboo. You know you wrote me that you cut it in May. 
He called it the Gem seedling. 

Mr. Elliot: It is classed here as “early winter.” It was in fair 
condition the 15th of March, but April 13th it was out. Now, 
these tests, of course, vary from year to year. Some of the var- 
ieties that I have been cutting at this meeting I find are not keep- 
ing as they did last year. They do not show the same testing 
qualities, and as a general thing our apples all over the state do not 
keep this year as they did last. Our seasons vary, and for that 
reason we have to make new allowances, and it is only by a series 
of tests from year to year that we can decide as to what an apple 
is going to do finally. The testing of apples by cutting is no test 
at all. While I cut and test an apple here and regard it of certain 
quality, I may change my mind in three months from now very ma- 
terially. In that regard there is one yariety I have in mind par- 
ticularly. We cut it at the fair and at the December meeting, and * 
it was in good condition both times. I put it in the storage we 
used, not cold storage, and it kept right along through the sea- 
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son as the rest of them did. It did not have the ability to main- 
tain itself up to the best color up to May, and it was put on exibi- 
tion at the meeting this fall in very good condition. Now, there is 
an instance where ‘we cannot always tell what an apple is going to 
do the first year. There are other varieties that we have tested 
here today which I am satisfied three months from now will test 
better than they did today, but we had to score them at this time. 
Just for this reason we need a standing testing committee that 
shall get together every month in order to test these apples at all 
times and under all conditions ; then there will be a fair test. 

Now, referring to the exhibition at this meeting, Prof. Green 
and I judged them as we thought they would stand, and we have 
gone over them two or three times and examined them very care- 
fully. We have decided that this is the highest in the winter class, 
(exhibiting apple), this Decker seedling. While it has not the 
color that many of the other varieties have, it has the quality that 
makes it a first-class commercial apple for cooking, and it is going 
to take the place of the old Rhode Island Greening when it is 
propagated and put under cultivation. There are two trees of it 
in existence. Two sprouts came up where the tree died and the 
man split the stump and planted out two trees, and he sent apples 
from each tree here last year and year before. I have kept track 
of it for four years. It is firm and solid and will keep up to May 
all right. It is a very clean apple. 

Mr. Johannesohn: What is the name? 

Mr. Elliot: Decker’s winter seedling. 

The President: How does it compare with the Northwestern 
Greening ? 

Mr. Elliot: It is fully as good, a little sharper acid. 

The President: Have you seen the original trees? 

Mr. Elliot: I have not seen them. 

Mr. Busse: How was it kept until May? 

Mr. Elliot: It was kept in ordinary root cellar conditions. 

Mr. Philips: I believe it grows near Austin. 

Mr. Elliot: Yes, it grows near Austin. The next best seed- 
ling is this (indicating), which scored ninety. This it not so 
large, but it is higher in quality. I handed a piece of it to Mr. 
Patten, and he pronounced it very good indeed. This one (indicat- 
ing), kept clear up to May and was shown at the summer meeting 
in good condition. This is the Coates’ seedling and has never been 
grafted. It is of a fairly good size for a seedling. When it is cul- 
tivated and propagated it may increase or decrease in size, we do 
not know yet, but I have advised him to top-work and let us know 
as soon as possible just what it will do. 

This is a plate of pretty nice apples (exhibiting), and they tell 
me it is a fairly good keeper, but we have thought that it ought 
to be classed as early winter, and for that reason it did not score 
as high as if it had keeping qualities. That scored eighty. 
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This is Prosser’s seedling (indicating), and comes from south- 
ern Minnesota. 

Mr. Prosser: Did you ever keep that through the winter tc 
compare it with other apples? 

Mr. Elliot: I have not because I have not had it. 

This (indicating), is the G. A. Anderson apple, which I spoke 
of before. This never has been propagated, but if it will in- 
crease in size I think I would as soon have that apple as anything 
on the table. It is a very good apple. 

Here is another Wisconsin apple from Mr. Tuttle, of Baraboo. 
It is a fine apple and scored up to eighty points, the same scoring 
as the G. A. Anderson apple received. It is firm and solid and 
‘looks to me as though it was going to be a good cooking apple. 

Here is an apple (indicating), that has been on exhibition and 
has taken the premium for several years. That is one of the con- 
ditions that bars it out. There is not a better apple in the whole 
lot than this today when you consider quality, etc., and it scores up 
to the first of February. It is not what we call a late winter keep- 
er. It is an early winter, but if you keep it in the right condition, 
you can keep it till the middle of February. It is the Evelyn. 

That comprises all we have of the winter varieties. There are 
twelve in all that were judged. There are some that we threw 
out. There is one plate to which I want to call your attention. I 
will hold up these two apples and want you to say what they are. 
They were put on exhibition as being a seedling of the Fall Stripe, 
and as quick as I cut one and tasted it I said at once it was a 
Wealthy or a seedling of the Wealthy that had reproduced itself. 
Here is another. It is an old grafted variety placed on the table 
to catch the committee. It is a very small specimen this year, but 
last year they were magnificent. 

Mr. S. M. Owen: Are any of these apples promising candi- 
dates for the thousand dollar premium? 

Mr. Elliot: No, I have not seen one yet that will fill the con- 
ditions. You are a pretty old man, and there are lots of young men 
who will be as gray as you before that premium is taken, I think. 

Prof. Harry A. Huston: (Chicago). Now, there is something 
in regard to this matter of testing these apples that I do not under- 
stand. I would like to know whether this fruit which you have 
been testing came directly from the trees, or had some of it been 
on exhibition? 

Mr. Elliot: It was gathered up from the tables, and I do not 
know what the conditions were previous to this meeting, but af- 
ter It) lado: 

Prof. Huston: That is what we want to get at. There has 
been some work done, to which your attention has, perhaps, not 
been called, in the Agri. Department, in regard to cold storage 
apples. Experiments were made testing the changes taking place 
in apples in keeping and handling the fruit from the time it leaves 
the tree until it reaches cold storage. If we are to have a definite 
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idea of the keeping quality of apples, they must be brought directly 
from the tree to cold storage. 

Mr. Elliot: I could not say in regard to these apples how they 
were kept. We had to take them off the tables; they were shipped 
to Excelsior and kept in root cellar conditions. 

Mr. Merritt: Is the sprout from that dead tree properly called 
a seedling? 

Mr. Elliot: Yes, sir, that is a seedling. Mr. Kellogg gave a 
very good answer to that question just a little while ago. I take 
it that where you are grafting, it is done by grafting on seedlings. 
You do not know from what particular apple that seed came, and 
you may have a wide variation in stock, etc. This tree was a 
grafted tree, grafted on a seedling, and the sprouts came from the 
roots after the tree had died down. Now the president says we 
are short of time, and I will just run through this lot we hava 
here and tell you what they are. Here is the Moran apple Mr. 
Philips spoke of. According to the statement of Mr. Philips, it 
is a good apple. Here is an apple grown by Mr. Howard, one 
of his seedlings, and it is a splendid cooking apple. Here .is an- 
other grown by Mr. Clemons, of Storm Lake, Iowa, which is an- 
other good one. Here I want to show you the effect of the stock, 
the difference in the stock. These are Malinda, top-worked on the 
Duchess (indicating), and these (indicating) are Malinda  top- 
worked on the Transcendent, grown in ,the same orchard. These 
from the Transcendent were last year sent to Washington and were 
pronounced first-class in quality. If grafts on the Transcendent will 
make a first-class Malinda, it is worth knowing. 

Mr. Kellogg: These are supposed to be the best in the class 
from each tree? 

Mr. Elliot: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kellogg: You could not have picked those out at random. 

Mr. Elliot: That is about the usual size. 


RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL STORAGE.—It is possible to lay down 
a few rules, or rather principles, upon which the successful storage 
of fruits is based. These, briefly stated, are as follows: 1. Fruit 
for cold storage should be well matured but still firm at picking 
time. 2. After picking it should be hurried to storage with the 
least delay possible. 3. The temperature of the storage room 
should not be higher than 32 degrees. For apples and pears 30 de- 
grees is none too low. The lower the temperature within the limit 
of safety to the fruit stored, the longer it will keep. 4. Quick ripen- 
ing fruits, like summer apples, early pears and peaches, should be 
stored in small packages so that the fruit can be cooled down 
quickly, thereby preventing undue ripening. 5. Fruit wrappers 
prolong the life of the fruit in storage. 
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WINTER-KILLING IN THE WINTER OF 1905-6. 
E, A. SMITH, LAKE CITY, ; 


I sent a letter containing inquiries relating to the winter-killing 
in the winter of 1905-6 to twenty-six people. A stamped envelope 
was enclosed. Out of the twenty-six, who ought to be interested 
in matters of this kind, but sixteen replied. 

Question 1. Was there more than the usual amount of winter- 
killing in your locality? 

Answer. Six answered “Yes,” two were doubtful, and eight 
answered “No.” 

Question 2. What varieties suffered most? 

Answer. Evergreens, strawberries, raspberries and semi-hardy 
varieties in general. . 

Question 3. To what do you attribute the cause? 

Answer. Nearly all who reported attributed the cause to the 
comparatively mild winter followed by severe weather in March. 

As there was such a difference in the damage done and varieties © 
affected in different localities, it may be of interest to review the 
answers. 

At Faribault, no damage was reported except on strawberries. 

At Lynd, O. C. Gregg reported no damage done of any kind— 
stock all came through in fine condition. . 

At St. Anthony Park, the arbor vitae were reported injured and 
stock in general was injured more than usual. 

At Excelsior, strawberries, raspberries and arbor vitae were re- 
ported injured and damage done to other stock, especially to old 
apple trees. 

At Owatonna, strawberries were killed and nearly all the arbor 
vitae froze to the ground. 

At Duluth, small fruits in general, also elms, plums and arbor 
vitae were injured. Conditions at Duluth were aggravated by heavy 
snow falling and clinging to the trees, followed by freezing weather ; 
branches were broken from the trees, and, as our correspondent ex- 
presses it, they were smothered by ice forming upon them. 

At Lake City, strawberries, raspberries and arbor vitae suffered 
most. 

At Montevideo, some fruit trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants 
were killed, but no loss was reported on evergreens. One item of 
interest in this report from Judge Moyer is, that the young trees 
budded on Pyrus baccata suffered more than young trees on the 
ordinary piece root. 
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At Albert Lea, arbor vitae, Scotch pine and nursery trees were 
injured badly and strawberries were badly hurt. 

From station reports published in the July number of the Minne- 
sota Horticulturist, we notice that at the Glencoe trial station, pear 
trees wintered finely without extra care; at Jeffers and Pleasant 
Mounds trial stations, there seems to have been but little damage 
done; at West Concord trial station, the arbor vitae suffered. 

My observation is that the winter was very freakish, and the 
damage done in some localities most peculiar. For instance, at 
Lake City, in evergreens, a hedge of white pine, one-fourth of a 
' mile long, trees a foot in diameter, about eighteen years old, were 
generally uninjured, but two of the trees were found entirely killed, 
while not another was affected or even turned brown. What killed 
those two trees apparently as vigorous as the others? 

A peculiar phase of blight was noticed upon the arbor vitae. I 
call it pneumonia of the arbor vitae. We have a hedge upon either 
side of the road leading from the railway to our nursery grounds. 
Up to April roth, there was no sign of blight upon the foliage. Soon 
after this date sprays of the foliage commenced to turn yellow here 
and there. It spread rapidly covering almost the entire ;plant, upon 
which it fastened itself at varying distances. These evergreens in 
the hedge are about five feet high. The limbs seemed to shrivel 
until the main trunk was reached, and that commenced to dry up, 
yet the roots seemed perfectly green and healthy. Those most af- 
fected were dug out, and new plants set in their places. On a lawn 
near this hedge were three pyramidalis arbor vitae, that were 
planted about six feet apart. One of the arbor vitae was attacked 
with this blight and died. The other two showed no signs of blight. 
In a yard not fifty feet away, stood three other pyramidalis arbor 
vitae. One of them had two main branches growing from the root. 
One of these branches was attacked with this blight and died, the 
other was not affected. Can any one explain why, here and there, 
an apparently healthy specimen was killed? The larger arbor vitae 
seemed to be affected more than the younger plants. A few white 
pine were also injured. We have received reports from different 
parts of the country of the arbor vitae being hurt with this blight, 
In some cases the plant recovered, but in many instances it was en- 
tirely killed. Is this the same kind of blight which attacks fruit 
trees? 

In a yard of one of the schools at Lake City, were some large 
Scotch pine, about a foot in diameter. These were badly hurt, 
one being killed, but this fall most of them seemed to have recovered 
and were looking fairly well. 
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A pyramidalis arbor vitae, at least fifteen feet high, stood just 
back of Mr. Underwood’s home, in Lake City. It was under the 
shelter of a large elm tree. It was killed, while not one hundred 
feet away were three other splendid specimens of the pyramidalis 
arbor vitae in the open which were apparently uninjured. Di- 
agonally across from this place of meeting, last summer I saw an 
arbor vitae six inches in diameter and about ten feet high complete- 
ly seared, while on another street not far away was a smaller spec- 
imen in good condition. 

From these peculiarities noted, we arrive at the following con- 
clusions: The more we study into nature, the less we are able to 
account for her peculiarities—we are bewildered. Trees are like 
men—disease here and there fastens upon the healthiest of the tribe 
—tomorrow they are gone. Gradually science is learning how to 
successfully handle some of the diseases which affect mankind and 
is also furnishing us with preventives, but in the art of horticul- 
ture we have scarce made a beginning. We do not even know the 
cause, or the preventive, or the remedy, for many of the diseases 
to which vegetation is subject. Spraying is doing much, but the 
field is still open for a wide range of investigation. We commend 
the work that is being done by botanists, experiment stations and 
horticulturists, and we can only hope that as time goes on practi- 
cal remedies and preventives will be found for all the ills to which 
flesh and trees are heir. 

Prof. Waldron (N. D.): I would say that a large number of 
cottonwood were nearly killed, and the black walnut did not suffer 
at all. J 


Mr. Smith: Is not that unusual? 

Prof. Waldron: O, yes. 

The President: Were they affected by rust the past summer ? 

Prof. Waldron: Not badly. 

The President: Were they injured the previous winter? 

Prof. Waldron: Not so much. 

Mr. Smith: How do you account for it? 

Prof. Waldron: These cottonwoods grew very rapidly; I could 
not account for it in any other way. 

The President: How large were they? 

Prof. Waldron: I had some back of my house six inches 
through, and some trees on our station grounds killed that were 
cut back the year before and made a rapid growth. They were 
not winter-killed, as I could see. 

Mr. Smith: How were the roots? 

Prof. Waldron: They were all right. Among the apple trees 
the Hibernal was more affected than any other variety. The wood 
of the Hibernal turned black. They are unsuccessful on account of 
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the injury to the root itself. These had been growing there for a 
number of years. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison: Were the cottonwoods native? 

Prof. Waldron: They came from the Missouri river at Bis- 
marck. Many of the cottonwood trees that 1 thought were killed 
leafed out the first of June, and practically all of our apple trees 
did not leaf out until the first of June. 

Mr. Benjamin: I had the same experience as the first speaker. 
I had an arbor vitae hedge in front of our house which was scarcely 
affected except a few side limbs, and one pyramidalis was totally 
killed to the ground, and two others which were in the same place 
where the hedge was set out did not suffer at all. 

Mr. C. G. Patten (Iowa): I would like to ask Mr. Smith 
whether he noticed any fungous disease on those white pines he 
speaks of in the rows that were killed the year before. Were they 
not affected by any disease? 

Mr. Smith: I looked at those trees one day, but did not dis- 
cover anything wrong. 

Mr. Patten: They were trees mixed in with each other. 

Mr. Smith: Yes, native trees on either side. 

Mr. Patten: I can see no reason why they should be killed un- 
less it is that in the case of all trees of all varieties, even forest 
trees, one strain is more hardy than another and can endure more 
under unfavorble conditions. , We see that in hard maples and 
elms when dry seasons come, and I have no doubt there is a varia- 
tion of the degree of hardiness if there is any injury to the foliage 
the previous season. 

Mr. Geo. H. Whiting (S. D.}: In regard to the arbor vitae, 
my opinion is that what kills it is the arid atmosphere. That is 
what is the matter with our arbor vitae. The farther west we go, 
the dryer the atmosphere becomes, and that is where the most dam- 
age is done, and the reason they were so severely injured last win- 
ter was because we had such an open winter and lots of warm, sun- 
shiny weather. I think the dry atmosphere is what killed our arbor 
vitae. 

Mr. Smith: In answer to that question, I was speaking with 
a gentleman from New York, and he said there was a great deal 
of winter-killing of trees in New York, and that is certainly a moist 
climate. . ; 

Mr. Harrison: I think we will find sooner or later that the arbor 
vitae is very unreliable even in Massachusetts. In Illinois we 
raised arbor vitae hedges for twenty-five years, and then they were 
wiped out, and the farther west we go, as Mr. Whiting says, the 
more unreliable they become. There are certain death waves which 
will pass through the country and wipe out valuable trees. Such a 
wave ran through the Rockies, and even the ponderosa was wiped 
out, a good many were killed and others were injured. 

The President: While we are on this subject, I am going ta 
call on Judge Moyer to say something. 
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Judge L. R. Moyer: I-do not know that I can explain why, 
the trees on Pyrus baccata did not do as well last year as trees on 
ordinary roots, unless the native crab apple, which does not grow 
to be a large tree on its natural root system, is not large enough 
to support a large apple tree. A few years ago I secured from Mr. 
Wedge a large lot of plum trees that were grafted on sand cherry 
stock. He was feeling very nice toward me, and he sent me the 
trees on sand cherry stock because he thought they were better on 
the sand cherry. It was like the Pyrus baccata, it did not have 
root system enough to support the plum trees, and in a year or twa 
they failed, and that is the reason I think they do not do quite so 
well. Of course the experiment was small, too small to make it 
conclusive. The Martha and the Hibernal suffered more than the 
Wealthy, but having only a few trees it was not a fair test. 

Mr. C. E. Older: I merely wish to say that the injury to the 
arbor vitae Mr. Smith speaks about has affected my hedge every 
two or three years and comes in so-called death waves. It seems 
to come when the wind is from the southwest, just as the frost is 
going out of the trees, and we cannot depend upon a hedge for that 
reason, 

Mr. Elliot: I would like to hear from Mr. Wedge. 

Mr. Wedge: I cannot enlighten you in any way. It is a mys- 
tery to me from beginning to end. There are so many irregularities 
in the behavior of everything, even arbor vitae trees, which is so 
perfect a tree, and which with me has stood for twenty-five years 
—yet there are occasionally one or two which without any apparent 
cause fail in some localities. I thought the seed might account 
for it, but I could not say whether it does or not. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: In the nursery the arbor vitae was not 
hurt a particle, but the pyramidalis killed back, some a foot and 
some eighteen inches—below that line they were perfectly healthy. 
It has seemed to me from the individual failures reported of the 
arbor vitae and the pyramidalis that they were invariably due to 
the fact that they had been in unfavorable locations, where, perhaps, 
they did not have the strong root system they ought to have had. 
They were planted somewhere, perhaps, where they were too crowd- 
ed. The pyramidalis Mr. Smith spoke of as being killed was under a 
strong growing weeping elm, which, in my humble opinion, took 
too much moisture from the arbor vitae tree, and I do not think 
it was in a healthy condition. I believe the injury, which was per- 
haps due to sun-scald or something of that kind, attacked those weak 
points. 

Mr. Harrison: How are the Siberian arbor vitae? . 

Mr. Underwood: It had no injury done to it except in the 
case mentioned. . 

Mr. Harrison: We have some arbor vitae hedges that are as 
fine as any I have ever seen. They have been planted twenty-five 
years and have not had a particle of damage done to them. I am 
not willing to think that the arbor vitae is not a good thing. If it 
lives only ten years, it is a good thing. 
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PEDIGREE STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
Dye HOYT, 'ST.. PAUL. 


In preparing this short article on the growing of pedigree 
strawberry plants, | have not attempted to cover the whole subject 
of strawberry growing but simply to touch on that part which relates 
to the pedigree, or life history, of the plants. 

In speaking of “pedigree” strawberry plants I mean high grade 
plants that have been selected for a series of years with the view 
to improvement. Webster’s definition of pedigree, is “1. Lineage; 
line of ancestors from which a person or tribe descends. 2. An 
account or register of a line of ancestors.” <A pedigree plant is 
not understood to be the same as a pedigree animal, although many 
of the laws and principles of breeding are practically the same with 
plants as with animals. The term pedigree is used simply as a 
means of distinguishing high grade plants, with a known selection, 
from plants of ordinary breeding. . 

I believe it is as important for the plant propagator to keep a 

record of his plants for propagating purposes as it is for the stock 
breeder to keep a record of his breeding stock. The purpose of 
the American Breeders’ Association is to study the laws of breed- 
ing and to promote the improvement of plants and animals by the 
development of expert methods of breeding. This association is 
composed of the leading plant and stock breeders all over the 
country. 
_ Variation in plants is continually going on. No two plants 
are exactly alike and when planted in good soil and given the best 
cultivation some are going to outdo the others, and these should be 
staked. These individual variations are of the greatest importance 
to the plant breeder, and by selecting these properly a distinct 
strain may often be produced. New varieties are not often produced 
in this manner, however, but the best varieties can be greatly im- 
proved or at least kept up to a high standard. 

In following up a selection each year of only the ideal specimens, 
the same as ideal ears of corn are selected for the breeding plot, 
the improvement is usually in proportion to the standard of the 
plants used for that purpose. 

Planting the propagating bed should be done as early as possible 
in the spring, so as to give the plants as long a season as possible ta 
become established and send out the new runners which are to be 
sold the following spring—always discard the mother plants when 
digging. 

Great care should.be used in setting plants to have the roots 
well spread out and firmed, after which a suitable harrow cultivator 
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with pulverizer should be run as near the plants as possible to loosen 
up the soil to prevent evaporation from the surface. Cultivate 
after every rain to keep the best soil conditions. As the runners 
begin to grow the cultivator is closed up and the outside pulverizers 
taken off. 

As fast as the blossoms appear they should be pinched off, and 
the young runners will then soon start to grow. The propagating 
beds should be laid out both ways, so as to do as much cross- 
cultivating as possible early in the season, to get the soil in a mellow 
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Residence of B. T. Hoyt. 


condition to receive the young plants, as the cultivator will be found 
to leave the soil in better shape to receive the young layers than a 
crew of men with hoes. 

Layer the first runners by hand, filling up the rows as evenly as 
possible and still not getting the plants too close. The quicker a 
young runner takes root, the quicker a new one will appear. 

Plants must be kept growing and not allowed to crowd one 
another if the best development is expected. It is a good plan to 
clip the last runners that appear late in the fall to allow those 
already set to have all the strength and become better plants. 
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As soon as the ground freezes in the fall, start covering the 
propagating beds to prevent the alternate freezing and thawing, 
which often damages plants. Coarse marsh hay will be found an 
excellent covering. While strawberry plants may often winter 
through without covering, it pays to put on a covering every year, 
even at a large expense. 

All of these little details must be carried out to get the. best 
results year after year in the growing of high grade strawberry 
plants. 


Strawkerry Field on Fruit F’arm of B. T. Hoyt. 


Mr. B. M. Tessem: I would like to ask whether plants covered 
with straw about the first of November will do well. Is that too 
early? 

Mr. Hoyt: I don’t think so unless covered too deeply. 

Mr. R. A. Wright: How does Mr. Hoyt know that these plants 
picked out are good breeders and are going to be good yielders? He 
takes the plants before they fruit, he does not know yet whether 
they are going to be productive the following year. I would like 
to know the process by which he figures it out. 

Mr. Hoyt: The way that can be overcome is by allowing a few 
berries to mature on the original plants to see what they are, and 
if they are not up to the stai.dard throw them out. We propagated 
from a number of different specimens to get our original plants, 
which we start in a small way, and as fast as we see that a plant is 
not up to the standard we throw it out and do not propagate from it 
any further; so we know when we get our plants started they will 
produce the proper shaped berries. as near the ideal type as we can 
get. There are no two exactly the same. but they resemble one 
another very closely. 
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Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): How long have you practiced 
this ? 

Mr. Hoyt: About ten years. 

Mr. R. A. Schutz: You mulch the ground after it is frozen? 

Mr. Hoyt: We do not mulch before it is frozen, but as soon 
after as we can. 

Mr. Schutz: Would they not be liable to mould if you mulch 
them earlier? , 

Mr. Hoyt: If you put on too much the chances are they might, 
but we usually cover reasonably early, and we find they go through 
the winter in nice shape. It is the thawing that hurts them worse 
than freezing. Last winter quite a number lost their plants in-our 
neighborhood. The ground thawed out about four inches deep at 
one time in February, and those that were not covered killed out. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): How were those that were coy- 
ered? 

Mr. Hoyt: They were all right. We had a few that were not 
covered. It happened I had some mulching ordered, but the man 
did not come with it until the day before it froze up, and I put 
it on in the mud and every plant died out. Those that were covered | 
before came through all right. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: How much do you use, how deep do 
you cover and how much mulch does it take to the acre? 

Mr. Hoyt: We ‘cover the rows deeper than we do between 
the rows. We cover them over so we can hardly see the plants at 
all. We aim to hide all the plants, and in that way I should think 
it would take two or three tons to cover an acre properly. 

Mr. Richardson: Do you leave the straw on four inches deep 
all winter? 

Mr. Hoyt: I hardly think it remains four inches thick. - 

Mr. Prosser: I had a good deal of difficulty with plants smoth- 
ering when I left the straw on four inches thick. It is a heavy clay 
soil, and they will not stand it. 

Mr. E. M. Sherman (Iowa): What kind of straw do you use? 
Mr. Prosser: Oat or wheat straw. 

Mr. Hoyt: Coarse or fine? 

Mr. Prosser: Just as it comes from the machine. 

Mr. Hoyt: I have had some difficulty in covering where a 
man was careless and threw on a pile at one place six inches deep 
and covered too lightly at another. It ought to be put on evenly, 
not over four inches, and they will not be injured by the winter. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle (Wis.): Is it not a fact that it pays to keep 
some varieties over two years, and you get stronger plants to sell 
the second year? 

Mr. Hoyt: I never sell any plants from beds the second year. 
I never use plants from a bed that has borne fruit. 

Mr. Moyle: If you were growing on a large scale I think 
you would find that the Bubach would not establish itself firmly the 
first year. The crown is not perfect the first year, and they will give 
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a far better yield the second year. They are then good, vigorous 
plants. Such varieties as the Bubach and Crescent have millions of 
little plants that are too small the first year. It is their nature. If 
you will examine the crown, you will find they have an individual 
fruit blossom in center; if you take a Bubach plant and exam- 
ine it you will find it has half a dozen flower buds in the center. 
You take young plants of the Brandywine, and you will find that 
half of them have no flower blossom at all, and that is one reason 
why some people said this morning the Brandywine was not profit- 
able. It requires age to be established, and at two years old it is 
wonderfully productive. 

Mr. Hoyt: I have had as good a crop of berries the second year 
as I have had the first where the plants were clean, but where the 
plants are allowed to become weedy it is cheaper to plow them up. 

Mr. Moyle: Referring to cornstalks as a mulch, if we should 
pile them on the strawberries early in November with these rains 
we have been having they would all rot. They would settle down 
on the plants, and the plants would rot. We do not put on mulch 
to keep the frost out of the ground, but we mulch to retain the frost, 
and it is not necessary to put on four inches; one and one-half 
inches is just as satisfactory. 

Mr. Henry Husser: Last spring I bought from a man wha 
claimed to raise pedigree plants. They came, and they had hardly 
any crown on. My wife said there was no use planting them, but 
I did plant them, and all the plants we had on the place, even those 
we got from New York and were four days on the road, all grew. 
Our idea was that if the plants are not advanced a little in the spring, 
so that they have at least a few leaves, it is not worth while to bother 
with them, 

Mr. Hoyt: On account of the heavy freezing the last two or 
three winters I have noticed that plants sent out early in the 
spring did not have the vitality of those that were sent out later 
after they had made some growth. A larger percentage did better 
set a little later in the spring. 

Mr. A. Brackett: That was on account of the roots being in- 
jured. By letting them stand until they get new roots started they 
will do better. Up in this country strawberries are always hurt 
more or less in the winter. 

Mr. C. C. Hunter: From strong plants that are growing for 
one year, do you recommend picking the blossoms? 

Mr. Hoyt: I do in every case. I have seen where once in a 
while a plant would escape the boys, and they would set as many as 
thirty, forty or fifty berries, and before they would become large 
berries they would become practically stunted. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman: In these ten years, have you noticed any 
marked change in the varieties or in any variety? Is the fruit of 
any variety different from what it was ten years ago? 

Mr. Hoyt: Well, as I told you, in the case of the Brandywine 
I have noticed quite a difference, I think. The fruit is if anything 
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better shaped than some of the first specimens seemed to be. At 
first they seemed to be of various shapes, but now they are more 
uniform and have more the shape of the Senator Dunlap. - They are 
all of a very even shape. I have also noticed that there seems ta 
be a difference in regard to the soil. I sent a number of plants 
out to Long Lake, and the man who set them was told by a number 
of his neighbors that the Brandywine was not good for his section, 
and he thought he had made a mistake in ordering that variety, but 
he took them anyway and set them out. He has told me since that 
in shipping them up the country the men who bought them told him 
the berries were of better quality than any they had ever received 
from the Hood river district; and they did not seem to be like the 
Brandywine raised out in that section. [I do not know what the 
difference was, I am sure, unless there is something in the way of 
training that would make that difference—in a different selection 
perhaps. I do not know what other reason could be given for it. 
Mr. Brackett: Mr. Hoyt, | see, raises his pedigree strawberry 
plants like the rest of us do our strawberries. I think it is necessary 
to define what the words pedigree, ancestry and thoroughbred mean. 
The dictionary defines pedigree as “known ancestry in a line of 
registered ancestors.” Thoroughbred means from the best breed, 
as in the horse. Ancestry is defined as our ancestors we pass down 
from. However, these words all pertain to animals and not to 
plants. They could not pertain to plants except as plants are grown 
from seed. Most of our plants are grown~-from seed or buds, 
and a plant grown from a bud is not a new production. A bud is 
a layer, a sprout or a graft, and it is a part of the original plant, 
and you have therefore no new production. If we get a plant from 
the seed, it is a new production. It may, or it may not, resemble 
the parent from which it came. I could refer you to twenty-five 
or thirty experiment stations that have given this matter of pedi- 
gree strawberries a thorough test, and without exception they call 
it a humbug. Mr. Crawford, of Ohio, one of the largest growers 
in the United States, has given it the closest study. He procured 
plants from everywhere in order to make the test thorough. He 
got plants from some of the oldest beds he could find, some of them 
twenty years old, and he planted them and cultivated them right 
alongside of the best pedigree plants so-called he could get in the 
United States, and the result was that when they came into bearing 
they were exactly the same. They were no larger and no smaller 
and were just as productive as the other. That is where this pedi- 
gree feature is misleading. It purports to possess something that is 
not there. It can have no footing whatever unless the plant is grown 
from the seed, and the parents from which it is grown are known. 
Mr. Kellogg, of Michigan, was the father of the so-called pedigree 
strawberries. Mr. Kellogg is dead, but he made a fortune out of 
the idea. There is this to say in favor of the pedigreed plants, 
and that is, if anyone has made up his mind to buy them he will 
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not hold back on account of the price, and if it is double that of the 
other plants, the sooner he will take his chances. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): I went over to Michigan to get 
some pedigree plants. It is a mighty nice theory, but when you 
come to put it into practice it does not pan out at all. This straw- 
berry patch over there in Michigan of thirty acres sent out lots of 
pedigree plants. They may have had some pedigree plants to start 
out with, but they cannot keep on sending out pedigree plants. | 
got some of those plants and set them out alongside of my own 
plants, and I could see no difference. 

Mr. Henry Husser: I can endorse what Mr. Kellogg says. 1 
got pedigree plants, and they were no different from any other of 
the same variety I ever bought. I do not believe in it at all. 

Mr. Ole J. Hagen: I have tried this scheme quite thoroughly of 
planting both pedigreed and non-pedigreed plants for the last two 
years, and I have found no difference in them. I did not get a 
single berry from either of them. (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: Two years ago I thought I would try 
some pedigreed strawberries from Michigan. They failed, and I 
sent to the other Kellogg in Wisconsin, and the strawberry plants I 
got from Wisconsin were far ahead of those from Michigan. 

Mr. Johannessohn: I got some from both places, and they did 
equally well. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle (Wis.): There is one point that has been 
overlooked in this discussion. All these old horticulturists will ad- 
mit that there is one good feature in this matter in that you are 
able to work up the enthusiasm of the people who buy the pedigreed 
strawberry plants. They think they have something especially good, 
better than anybody else, and they give their plants extra care, 
and in that way Kellogg’s pedigree strawberry plants serve a good 
purpose. 


PRUNING RASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES. 


The one substantial reason for spring pruning is that the ten- 
der blackberries and all the raspberries die back more or less 
through the winter and if pruned in the fall would have to be 
pruned again in the spring to remove dead wood. Pruning can 
be extended over a long time and that is quite a convenience. It can 
be done in March before growth has begun, or it can be delayed till 
April when the buds will form an easy indication of the amount 
of live wood. The wood of bush fruits does not bleed like that of 
the grape vine, and late pruning does not weaken them. Some 
growers even wait till the blossoms open in order to measure by 
the bloom how much wood to leave. And there is good reason in 
this, for buds do not always form regularly along the cane, and so 
many inches of wood cannot always be relied on to produce se 
many berries. 


* 
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PRESENT MEmMBERSHIP.—The membership of the society has grown with 
unusual rapidity this year, and at the date of noting this, April 25th, the 
annual roll stands at 2137. This added to the life roll of 188 makes a total 
membership of 2325. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMorY OF FRANK YAHNKEW—Mr. Milton O. Nelson, 
a Minneapolis member, in a recent letter pays an uncommon tribute to the 
memory of our departed friend. “The tribute to Mr. Frank Yahnke in your 
April issue is most inspiring. The uncommon qualities of great hope and 
self sacrifice strike me as combining in him to a most unusual degree. In my 
estimation he was a great man and his life a great success. It is due to the 
fact that such men live and work among us that the world is kept from 
spoiling. I wouldn’t want anything better on this earth than to have a few 
such men as neighbors.” 

AccWWENTAL DeatH oF H. G. WestmMAan.—Mr. Westman, of Sandstone, 
Minn., was one of the younger life members of the society. His name was 
placed on the life roll some three years since. While engaged in the stone- 
quarry business, he also took an active interest in horticultural pursuits and 
showed this so strongly that he was made a vice-president of the society for 
the year 1906. At the last annual meeting he was on the program, as those 
attending will recall. His death was caused by drowning in the Kettle 
River on April 9th. Those who had the opportunity of knowing this ener- 
getic and useful member of our society will sincerely mourn his loss from our 
midst. 

HortTICULTURAL MEETING IN THE Rep River VALLEY.—Prof. Wm, Rob- 
ertson, secretary of the Red River Valley Horticultural Society, got the 
members of that local society and friends together at the school of agriculture 
of which he is principal, near Crookston, to the number of 150, on March 2oth. 
They listened to a very interesting program made up in large part of local 
talent, of which there is a great abundance for the purpose. We note that 
Prof. C. B. Waldron, from Fargo, was there as a visitor and took part in the 
exercises. Lhe result of this meeting is a resuscitation of the Red River Val-. 
ley Society, which has been rather dormant for the past two years. We an- 
ticipate as a further result of this gathering a stronger organization than in 
the past even. 

Tue Fruir BreepiInc Farm.—Now that the state legislature has enacted 
the law by which a tract of land is to be purchased to be used as a fruit 
breeding farm in connection with the state experiment station, it is well that 
our members should take immediate note of it and, having the matter in 
thought, give the management of the society the benefit of any observations 
as to location, methods of operation, etc., that may occur to them. In a gen- 
eral way the plan is to purchase a farm of approximately 160 acres, with 
suitable farm buildings, conveniently located for easy access from the state 
experiment station and at the same time especially adapted by the character 
and lay of the soil, location, etc., for orchard purposes. $16,000 has been 
appropriated for the purchase of such a place, and it ought not to be difficult 


to find something suitable in all respects for this sum. 
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Tue Honor Rott ror Aprit.—The following members have sent in new 
members to the society since March 26, up to and including April 24, that 
being the date when this number of our monthly goes to press. 

C. E. Oleson, Perley, 2; R. D. Wilson, Winnipeg, Man., 1; J. N. Peterson, 
Fergus Falls, 1; L. P. Highmark, West Duluth, 1; J. P. Andrews, Faribault, 
2; Andrew Strommer, Wegdahl, 2; S. McAdams, Swea City, Ia., 1; Geo. T. 
Halbert, Mpls., 1; Geo. W. Strand, Taylor’s Falls, 4; Clarence Wedge, Al- 
bert Lea, 1; O. M. Agre, Sacred Heart, 1; P. Setzer, Blooming Prairie, 1; 
M. J. Mosher, Pillsbury, 1; Nicolai Johnson, Glenwood, 1. 

Forestry Scuoot at Irasca Srate ParK.—Another matter in which the 
Horticultural Society is interested and which has been spoken of occasionally 
in our journal is the founding of a demonstration forestry school in Itasca 
State Park, at the headwaters of the Mississippi River. The state owns a 
tract of virgin pine forest at that point, which was created into a state park 
some years since. This park needs continuous care, and the purpose is to 
combine the operation of a forestry school, under the management of the 
state university, with the care of the forest in the park. In securing the 
passage of legislation needed to bring this about, it was necessary to work up 
sentiment in favor of this new movement in our state, and to this work Prof. 
Green has given a large part of his leisure time during the past few months. 
He was successful in securing a host of friends for the measure in the legis- 
lature and in securing the passage of the necessary legislation, though the 
amount asked for was finally cut down somewhat, as it appears in the general 
appropriation bill. The amount provided, however, is not so small as to 
cripple the enterprise, and the beginning of what will undoubtedly prove to 
be one of the most successful forestry schools in America is to be made at 
Itasca State Park the coming season. The interest that our society has 
taken in forestry will be further accentuated by the success of this movement. 
It means a long stride forward for the public school system in the state, of 
which this forestry school becomes at once a part. . 

DeatH oF Mrs. CuHartotre O. Van Creve.—One of the oldest members 
of the society, dying in her eighty-eighth year, as well as one of the oldest 
life members, passed away on Aprfil Ist, in the person of Mrs. C. O. VanCleve, 
of Minneapolis. She stood eighth on the list of life members. All of those 
preceding her on this list having finished their life work here excepting Mr. 
Wyman Elliot and ex-secretary C. Y. Lacy. She was made an honorary life 
member in the year 1882, in recognition of her service to the society in the 
presentation of the results of her observations on the horticulture of the 
Sandwich Islands. Mrs. Van Cleve was not, at least in later years, an attend- 
ant at the meetings of the society, probably on account of her infirmity of 
deafness, but she always took’a great interest in the work of the association 
and a pardonable pride in her long honorary connection with it. She 
was said to be the first white child of pure blood born in what is now the 
state of Wisconsin, her birth occurring at Prairie du Chien, July Ist, 1819. 
At the age of seventeen, she was married to Lieut. Van Cleve, their early 
home being made in Cincinnati. It was 1856 when they moved to Minnesota, 
living the greater part of the time since then in Minneapolis. Mrs. Van Cleve 
was the mother of twelve children and leaves behind her at her death a large 
number of grand-children and several great-grand-children. Seven of her 
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children are still living. No woman in the Northwest has more impressed 
her life upon this growing community than Mrs. Van Cleve, and notwith- 
standing her advanced age she will be greatly missed. 

PASSAGE OF THE Fruit Breepinc Farm LecisLAtion.—Our members are 
all familiar with the efforts that have been made to secure from the present 
state legislature the passage of a bill providing for the purchase of a tract of 
land suitable for fruit breeding purposes and the permanent maintenance of 
it, reference having been made to this matter from time to time in the Secre- 
tary’s Corner and upon other pages of our monthly. While the outcome of 


these efforts was to those who were more immediately connected with the 
movement not for a moment in doubt, yet it is a relief to have the matter 
finally settled, as it was by the passage on Saturday, the 20th of ‘April, by 
the house. of the bill for the purchase and maintenance of this farm. The 
state senate passed this bill containing the appropriations some weeks before. 
When it came to the house it was referred to the committee on appropri- 
ations and after a time was reported out from this committee without the 
necessary appropriations. At the time of its passage in the house however, 
the appropriations of $16,000 for the purchase of the farm and $2,000 annual- 
ly for maintenance were inserted in the bill without opposition, which was a 
special compliment to the society, as we are informed since that other bills 


that required appropriations to make them effective have not been able to 


secure these in this way, but only through the omnibus appropriation bill. 
When the “fruit breeding farm” bill was put upon final passage in the house 
only one member voted againct it. A little conference. with this member a 
short time afterwards resulted in his asking the house to permit him to 
change his vote to the affrmative—so that our record stands as heretofore: 


that all the legislation asked of the state legislature by the horticultural’ 


society for a long period of years now has been granted without a dissenting 
vote. This bill had passed the senate previously by a unanimous vote also. 

It was universally recognized in the legislature as a very meritorious 
measure, and its active supporters among the members were counted by the 
scores. In securing the passage of this bill credit is due to hundreds of our 
members who took pains to communicate with the members of the legisla- 
ture from their districts, so that to our knowledge upwards of a thousand 
letters were sent to the legislature bearing on this subject. Where so many 
were deeply interested and did special work to help along, it has not been 
easy to discriminate, but if any one were to be spoken of especially as work- 
ing in its behalf it should be the president of our society, Prof. S. B. Green, 
who was in touch with the movement at all points from its inception. The 
writer was in the house with him at the time of the final passage of the bill. 

We anticipate much practical good from this measure and a largely in- 
creased interest on the part of our membership in plant breeding, as well as 
their material assistance in helping forward the work. The law pertaining 
as passed, will be found on page sixty-three of the February, 1907, issue of 
our monthly. As finally enacted the bill is exactly as printed on that and 
the succeeding page. 


WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, 
Late of Rochester, Minn. 


(See opposite page. ) 
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In Memoriam. 


WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, 
ROCHESTER, MINN. 


Died October 21, 1906, aged 87 yrs. 


After ten years of suffering with a’ fatal ailment, our friend 
and brother passed away on Sabbath morning just at dawn, and 
was at last at rest. He died at the home of his son, L. E. Somer- 
ville, in Rochester. 

“William Somerville was born in Beaver county, Pa., in the 
year 1819. He came with his parents to Ripley county, Ind., at six- 
teen years of age, where he worked at the carpenter’s trade for a 
period of five years. He then bought forty acres of land in the tim- 
ber and began clearing a farm, adding thereto from time to time 
until he became the owner of 200 acres. His wife’s health becoming 
impaired, and a change of climate being deemed desirable and to 
her advantage, he sold his farm and removed to Viola, Olmstead 
county, Minnesota, in the spring of 1860, purchasing two claims, 
partly of smooth prairie and partly of grub land. In the spring 
branch lay twenty apple trees that had been purchased the preceding 
fall from Mr. A. W. Sias, who was then canvassing in that part of 
the country for a New York nursery. He grubbed out the hazel 
brush and set the trees, the varieties being Talmon Sweet, Golden 
Russet, Wine Sap and one Duchess of Oldenburg. (The last 
mentioned tree is still alive and in bearing condition.) Being re- 
solved to grow fruit, if possible, he prepared the ground and in 
1862 gave Mr. Sias an order for two hundred more trees, including 
fifty of the Duchess. The latter were set in his orchard in the form 
of a square, where they still stand in a healthy and thrifty condition. 
The other varieties have long since disappeared. 

“In the winter of 1872-3, he was a member of the state legisla- 
ture. In the years 1874 and 1875, he was employed by the Hon. L. 
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B. Hodges as foreman to set trees along the line of the St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad, at Willmar, Benson, Morris and other towns along 
that line. 

“Having experimented with Eastern fruit trees and become dis- 
couraged with the results, in 1877 he started a small nursery of apple 
trees and evergreens. Scions were obtained from seedling fruit 
trees which had withstood previous trying winters, and a small sup- 
ply was also received from the Agricultural Department. In 1880 
an orchard of some 200 trees was set, including a number of Rus- 
sian varieties. These trees all grew well, but the seedlings were 
mostly killed by the trying winter of 1883-4. A few trees in the 
orchard and nursery escaped where well protected on the north by a 
willow hedge, but the Russian varieties withstood the test, and these 
still remain in a fruitful condition. Encouraged by this experience, 
he added thereafter some hundred or more Russian varieties and a 
limited number of the better varieties of seedlings, and he now has 
some 2,000 trees. This experimental work he has conducted inde- 
pendent of outside aid, seeking to obtain a few of the best varieties 
for hardiness of wood and fine quality of fruit, which farmers can 
set with some degree of certainty.” 

On Oct. 6, 1842, Mr. Somerville was married to Rachel C. 
Cunningham, now deceased. Of this union six children were born, 
five of whom survive him, viz: Luther E., Rochester, Minn. ; 
George W., Sleepy Eye, Minn.; Mrs. M. J. Hillman, Minneapolis ; 
Mrs. Lucina Frenger, Sanford, Florida; Mrs. John N. Rutledge, 
Stewartville, Minn. 

The foregoing quoted sketch of Mr. Somerville’s life was pub- 
lished originally in the report of the society for 1895. It speaks 
only briefly of the services of Mr. Somerville to the society and the 
horticulture of the state. An examination of the society reports 
show that while he was one of the charter members, one of the 
twelve that founded the society, he was not especially prominent in 
its councils until as late as the year 1889, from which time onwards, 
until his growing infirmity detained him at home, he was a regular 
attendant at the meetings and a large contributor to its programs, 
the reports of the intervening years showing often several articles 
from his pen in a single year. His services with the Farmers’ In- 
stitute as lecturer on horticulture for a number of years should 
be noted especially, and in this work indeed he paved the way 
largely for his successors in this popular field. Of large stature 
and animated appearance, he was a striking personality, and in his 
peculiar way on the platform he vigorously’ set forth the facts of 
horticulture, clothing them in striking and impressive language. 
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In recognition of his notable services to horticulture in the state, 
in 1898 Mr. Somerville was made an honorary life member of 
the society. For some years he conducted a society experiment 
station on his farm at Viola, where he had perhaps the largest collec- 
tion of varieties of Russian apples in the state. For many years he 
was one of the largest exhibitors in the fruit department at the 
state fair, his presence there adding very much to the interest of the 
horticultural department. The writer had the pleasure of meeting 
him a number of times after he was unable to attend the annual 
gatherings, the last time some three years since at Rochester, when 
it seemed that his undaunted courage and tenacity of life would 
give him yet many years with us. Mr. Somerville well served his 
time and day. He is one of the few of that early time to whom we 
are especially indebted for persistent service that is now bearing 
large fruitage—Secy. 


THE CHILD AND NATURE STUDY ON THE FARM. 
MRS. T, A. HOVERSTAD, DENNISON. 


Driving in the country one day our attention was attracted to 
a meadow lark, one of the most common birds of our Minnesota 
prairies. In our party was a young lady who had just returned | 
from her graduation at college. She made what was to me a most 
significant inquiry, for she asked what the name of the bird was, 
thereby showing an ignorance of bird knowledge. I pondered over 
this many times. This young lady represents to us that large class 
whose education is acquired through the medium of books to the 
exclusion of the book of nature, which has to do with real and 
living things. 

Another incident impressed me also. In conversation with a 
young lady of our neighborhood reference was made to the pollina- 
tion of cucumber blossoms by bees. We at once perceived that she 
knew nothing of the subject of cross-pollination. She manifested so 
“much interest that we took the opportunity to explain the subject 
to her. This young lady was reared in the country, and it shows 
to us how we may live in the very atmosphere of nature and yet 
have eyes shut and ears closed to the wonders and beauties that 
surround us. 

There is an awakening in this line, for we hear much of nature 
study in the educational world. In many city and village schools 
a course of nature study is incorporated in their curriculum. How- 
ever, as yet, the agitation has not ramified to the country schools to 
any degree. 
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Does it not seem the irony of fate that this work should begin 
with the children of brick walls and noisy streets instead of, with the 
children of the country, whose lives are ever in touch with nature? 
Excellent as the work is that is being done in the public schools, 
yet it cannot be ideal. Nature study is not adapted to the school- 
room. It is a study to be conducted in the field, the forest, by the 
brook or wherever the object of the study exists. If the object is 
removed to the school-room in the form of specimens, it is then not 
seen in its proper relations. The country school has the advantage 
over the.city school, as here the teacher may accompany her pupils 
afield. However, the farm seems to be the ideal place for this work. 
Here the child is continually in contact with nature and can observe 
her under various conditions. Then, if the parents but become the 
teacher, nature study may attain to its highest perfection. 

Somehow the country seems to be the ideal setting for a child’s 
life. Here are freedom, peace and quiet. Here the child is sur- 
rounded by living, growing things in which its soul delights. Such 
an environment tells for a healthy physical, mental and moral devel- 
opment. But there is needed a wise hand to lead the child into a full 
enjoyment of these blessings. ~ 

We became thoroughly enthused with the nature study idea, 
and as our life was cast upon a farm with four little ones we deter- 
mined to do what we could to have the farm yield its fullest measure 
of blessing to the children. We were utterly unqualified to under- 
take such a work, as our education in nature had been from books 
in the school-room, and we knew little of the living objects. But the 
advice of Prof. Bailey gave a teacher encouraged us to start. This 
teacher had been considering the subject of nature study work for 
two years but had not attempted to teach it, as he felt unqualified 
to do so. Prof. Bailey said, “Begin! Head end, tail end, in the mid- 
dle, anywhere—but begin!” 

Spring inspired us to make the beginning. We took our children 
and went out doors, depending upon nature herself to suggest the 
method of procedure. The birds were just returning from the south 
and were to be seen before the trees put forth their leaves or the 
plants and insects appeared. We knew but few birds by sight, and 
at first we were bewildered by the numbers seen and the variety of 
bird song heard, but we learned to center our attention upon some 
particular one until we became acquainted with its most characteris- 
tic traits. We had Miss Blanchard’s “Bird Neighbors,” and that 
helped us to identify the birds, as the name seemed as necessary 
to the introduction of a bird as to that of a person. We listened to 
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the songs of the birds, and the children enjoyed imitating them. 
Then it was ever their delight to have the song interpreted into lan- 
guage. It pleased them so much to hear in the song of the song 
sparrow, “Maids, maids, hang up you teakettle-ettle, ettle.” 

Then we watched the birds gathering the material for their nests. 
The house-wren was busy at a pile of twigs near the house. The 
swallows were continually sailing over the poultry yards, and now 
and then we would detect one carrying away a feather in its mouth, 
and we found the orioles making numerous trips to our yards and 
carrying away pieces of string they found there. The children 


Mrs. Hoverstad and her children. 


scattered string about for them and enjoyed the story of the orioles 
who found a lady’s work basket on a veranda and carried away bits 
of bright-colored yarn which later she found woven into their nest. 

Then, too, we found the nests. Hanging from a high branch of 
a box elder tree was the oriole’s nest. Hidden away among some 
evergreen shrubs was the nest of the chipping sparrows, whose 
grasshopper song we had so often listened to. The children were 
pleased with the horse hairs they found lining the nest. How de- 
lighted they were with the exquisite little cradle the yellow warblers 
had made for their babies! 
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Then there were the eggs of so many different shapes, colors and 
sizes. In nearly every nest we found one egg that was foreign to the 
eggs of that nest, and we concluded that they were the eggs of some 
of the cow-birds that we noticed staying in our poultry yard, for the 
cow-bird shirks the responsibilities of motherhood. 

In the fall we noticed the birds in large flocks, and we told the 
children of the long journey they were about to take to the south- 
land. 

This one season was very rich in the knowledge we gained of 
birds and their ways. We had a list of over thirty birds, while many 
had baffled our attempts at identification. The children’s list was nat- 
urally smaller. Among the birds that had been especially interest- 
ing to them was the meadow lark, bobolink, song sparrow, chipping 
sparrow, red-eyed vireo, oriole, yellow warbler, goldfinch, catbird, 
red-winged blackbird, cedar bird and especially a little flock of sand- 
pipers. 

But the bird with whom we formed the most intimate acquain- 
tance was the meadow lark. Our home was on the prairies, and this 
afforded us the very best opportunity to observe this bird. It was 
our delight from day to day in the early spring to listen to the clear, 
spirited whistle of the male as he sat on the top of some of the small 
trees that lined our driveway. As soon as he had sounded the last 
note there came the responding trill of the female from the ground 
where she seemed to keep up an-incessant search in the grass. 

Then they disappeared from our notice, but soon again we saw 
the male on his accustomed perch and noticed the female making 
numerous trips from our lawn to a point in the field. We knew what 
had taken place, and we were all interested to watch this new epoch 
of bird career. The mother bird would come frequently beneath 
the window where we saw her sink her long bill into the ground 
and pull up angleworm after angleworm. She would eat a portion 
of the worm herself but leave about an inch of the thickest part of 
each worm to take to her little ones. These pieces she would take 
with her from place to place until she had as many as she could 
carry in her bill. Then away she flew only to return in a few mo- 
ments to repeat the quest of food. All the while the father acted as 
sentry, his post of duty being the top of the same trees, ane we 
often wondered when and where he dined. 

Very soon the English sparrow appeared upon the scene. He 
was very quick to see an opportunity of making a rich haul by 
means of his wit rather than by the patient, honest labor that the 
lark was giving. With a sudden dart he would snatch the 
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piece of worm that the lark had placed on the ground beside her, and 
flying to a safe distance eat it with great relish. Finally the lark 
had to fly with each separate worm to her birdlings. On a few oc- 
casions we saw the lark’s anger aroused, and she would attack the 
sparrows, when away they would fly like a set of cowards. The lark 
only received a temporary rest from their persecutions, and at last 
wherever we saw the lark at work there we would see a flock of 
sparrows also. 

We were filled with a great desire to find the nest of the lark. 
We noted where she alighted with her worm, and we searched 
the meadow over and over, but in vain. Finally one evening we 
tried to secrete ourselves in the grass near the spot. However, we 
did not escape the father’s vigilance, and great was his consterna- 
tion. As the mother lark started on her homeward trip he met her 
and together they retreated, evidently to hold a consultation. We 
remained until darkness was falling. Twice the mother bird had 
flown to her accustomed spot, only to take alarm and fly away. All 
became quiet, and we started for home baffled. Great was our sur- 
prise when from beneath our feet flew the lark. We marked the 
spot and next day returned to find four little birds so: protected by 
their mimicry that there was little wonder that the whirr of the 
mother’s wings was needed to reveal to us the nest and birdlings. 
One egg had remained unhatched, and the contrast between the size 
of the egg and the birds showed how the little ones had thrived by 
the mother’s unceasing labor. 

We next noticed the mother flying to different points in 
the field, for the birdlings had left the nest. By and by we 
were attracted by a peculiar bird sound, and watching from 
whence it came we saw that Mrs. Meadow-lark was taking 
her brood with her as she searched for food. When she fed a worm 
to one bird all the others voiced their dissatisfaction by a funny little 
petulant bird-cry, greatly to the amusement of our children. One 
thing that impressed my little girl vere much was the meadow- 
lark’s house-cleaning operations, and her question of, why does the 
lark keep her nest clean ? afforded me an opening for an excellent les- 
son in hygiene. 

But the birds did not monopolize our attention. The trees, 
plants and insects received each a share. 

At the very beginning of our work with plants we learned a most 
valuable lesson. Early in the spring we attempted lessons in germi- 
nation by planting some beans in boxes. In order to note the root 
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development we began to pull up the tiny plants, but my little 
girl protested so sincerely that we yielded to her wish. This re- 
vealed to us with what tender love a child may regard even a plant, 
and we felt the importance of respecting this attitude. More and 
more we got away from the method of collecting specimens. We 
were even careful not to tear apart the flowers we gathered in order 
to learn their parts. We went to the plant and studied it where it 
grew, and we directed the children’s attention to those things that 
nature herself revealed to the eye. It must be borne in mind that 
our children were young. The oldest was but six years old when 
we began this work. Because of their youth we made use of the 
simplest and commonest things and called their attention to only the 
most striking features. 

Probably the plant that the children received the most enjoyment 
from was the dandelion. They were interested in the notched leaf. 
They were pleased with the appearance of the flower-bud, that 
looked like baby’s fist. One day when there was a mass of bloom- 
we went out among the flowers, and there we saw the honey bee, the 
bumble bee and the butterfly going from blossom to blossom sipping 
honey dew. We saw how the flower stem lengthened as the seed 
developed in an apparent effort to place it in a position to catch the 
breezes. Then there appeared the dainty seed-ball—and what child 
is there that is not delighted with it! Then, too, there was the indi- 
vidual seed to be seen with its tiny sail spread that the wind might 
carry it to a new home. The children seemed to regard the wind 
with a feeling of gratitude as they watched it scattering the seed 
broadcast. 

As the seed was the thing in which the children seemed most 
interested, we let that be a starting point for a more extended study. 
We looked for other seeds with sails, and there was the thistle and 
the milk-weed. Then we sought for other ways nature had provided 
for the distribution of her seeds. 

This caused the children to make observations on their own 
account. We were very careful to encourage them in this and often 
stopped in the midst of our work and went with them, that we might 
give proper attention to their discovery. 

. In connection with this study we often read or repeated little 
verses or poems to the children that related to the bird, plant, in- 
sect or phenomena of nature under consideration.. How this fellow- 
ship of nature caused the poem to touch their hearts and enabled 
them to appreciate its beauty, as they could not had not their hearts 
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been put mto a sympathetic mood by the love they bore the subject! 
_ Then, too, the poem broadened their ideas and, we trust, tended to 
cultivate a taste for good literature. 

We also wrote down in a book each evening for the children the 
interesting things of the day. This stimulated their observation, 
and as they clothed their observations in language, it fixed the 
ideas more in their minds, and incidentally it was a good exercise 
in composition. 

It was interesting to note the influence this work had upon the 
children. It put the children in a sympathetic relation with their 
surroundings and ina loving communion with nature. It enriched 
their lives. Each drive or walk was full of expectancy, and what 
thrills of joy they experienced when some unlooked-for bird came 
within their vision, or a nest was discovered, or they chanced upon 
‘some new flower! We remember with what keen pleasure our lit- 
tle boy saw the first toad of this season, as it was hopping into the 
garden in the cool of the evening. 

Of the cruelties of children we are all aware, but this bit of na- 
ture study has made our children respect the lives of God’s creation. 
“Be careful, now, don’t hurt it,’ we overheard our oldest little 
girl saying to her sister as they watched a caterpillar crawling on 
the door-step. 

The spiders that have found their way into the house are carried 
outdoors, and my little boy objected even to that, saying, “Let them 
stay, Mamma, I like to watch them spin their web.” ; 

Nature study is a valuable educational factor. We place rela- 
tively too high an estimation upon books and the school-room. We 
have gotten into the habit of shifting the responsibilities of our chil- 
dren’s education upon the teachers to the neglect of what should be 
done in the home. 

Nature study follows the natural order of education. It begins 
the child’s education with the things that surround him. Our stock 
of knowledge of common things should be great. Few of us may 
travel. 

Nature study is studying things and not about things. A child 
was asked if she had ever seen the great dipper. She replied, “Oh, 
yes, in my geography.” Books are valuable to supplement the 
child’s observations and to extend his knowledge. 

As the child observes the objects, he is getting his own ideas, 
forming his own judgments—in fact, thinking for himself, not ac- 
cepting what others have observed, not thinking in other people’s 
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thoughts. This tends to originality and lays the foundation for truth. 

This study of birds, insects, plants, trees and natural phenomena 
is the ordinary conception of nature study. But there is another 
phase of it that we believe to be even of greater value. It is garden- 
ing and the care of domestic animals. Here the relation the child 
sustains to the plant or animal is one of responsibility and care- 
taking. This responsibility gives rise to the necessity of labor, 
which has its reward by the growth and development of the plant 
or animal and, finally, by their contribution to our physical support 
and pleasure. 


Feeding the chickens. 


We started the children in gardening by giving them a small plat 
of our vegetable garden. Here they planted radishes, beans and 
corn. In poultry culture they were given some setting hens and 
eggs. The amount of interest and pleasure they manifested in this 
work was very great, and the amount of time and actual labor they 
spent was surprising. In their garden work they planted the seeds, 
weeded and hoed the plants. With poultry they cared for the setting 
hen, mixed the feed for the chicks, fed them, and saw that they were 
safe in their coops at night. If there was a storm brewing, you could 
depend upon it, the children had noticed it before you. More than 
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once their father had to insist upon their leaving the work of getting 
the chickens under shelter to him in order to save them from a 
drenching. 

As we joined them in the care of the chickens, we discussed not 
only the proper care they should give them, but selecting some of 
the best specimens we directed their attention to the qualities of the 
birds, such as form, plumage, etc. Very learnedly they talk of 
shape, color, combs, wattles, earlobes and sickle feathers. 

They exhibited more interest in the poultry than in the garden. 
We attributed this to the greater activity of life the poultry present- 
ed. Our little boy insisted on feeding the ducks for, he said, he liked 
to watch them shake down their food. 

But when the vegetables were harvested, and they served them at 
the table, the beam of satisfaction that appeared on their faces, as 
each member of the family complimented their success, told very 
plainly they were repaid for their work. 

When our oldest little girl was five years old and the boy three, 
we had the misfortune of being left without domestic help. At the 
experiment station where we lived we had as stockman a young man 
of most sterling character. He suggested taking the children with 
him to the barn, thereby leaving me free to attend to my household 
duties. This young man was a graduate of an agricultural college 
and was giving intelligent care to the animals of the farm. 

The children became interested in the work of the barns, and 
there sprung up between them and the stockman a most beautiful 
friendship. Just how he interested them so deeply in the stock we 
do not know, but the love with which they regard horses, cows, 
pigs, and especially lambs and calves, is truly touching. They spent 
hours of time currying and brushing the calves, in cutting up vege- 
tables for them and in leading and exercising them, and incidentally 
exercising themselves. Their happiest moments were with the 
lambs and calves. The knowledge the children gained of the man- 
agement of stock was considerable, but we look upon that as the least 
of the benefits. 

They knew each horse and cow by name. They knew the stall 
in which each animal belonged. They would tell you the mother 
of each calf, even if the calves were a year old. They lent their aid 
in getting the cattle in the stalls, they put the feed in the mangers 
and would even clean the stalls. 

It was surprising the amount of useful labor our stockman se- 
cured from them each day, not arbitrarily, however, but by gently 
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leading them to do helpful things until they finally felt that the per- 
formance of certain duties belonged to them and that they were 
invaluable helpers. 

Here they learned courage and self-confidence. They had an 
inward consciousness of the mastery of external things. They laid 
the foundation of useful labor. To them labor was play. "This is 
ideal labor, labor in which the element of pleasure is the controlling 
force. : 

The lessons that our children love best in their readers are the 
ones that have to do with horses, cows, calves, sheep and lambs. 
One time in reading from, “In the Child’s World,’ by Miss Pouls- 
son, I read the story called “Silver Knee Buckles.” It touched our 
little girl’s heart at once. It is a story of the Revolution. The 
British soldiers, in one of their raids for food, carried away a COW 
belonging to a little girl of twelve. She got audience with Lord 
Cornwallis and in her appeal to him for her cow she says, “I raised 
that cow myself.” This is the climax of the story to my little girl. 
The responsive thrill that stirs her heart is depicted in her eyes and 
countenance. 

To the children the twenty-third Psalm is full of meaning, “The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures. He leadeth me beside the still waters.” They love 
the Christ-child story, and they often ask me to tell them the one 
that has the story of the shepherds in it. 

Could these stories make the same impression upon them had 
they not ministered to the little lambs themselves? Christ is our 
perfect type of tender love and care. “I am the Good Shepherd. 
The Good Shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep.” 


I would suggest the tulip as a money-maker for a girl. At the 
close of the planting season, the bulbs can be bought at a low price. 
After December Ist I presume that single early tulips can be had 
at $3 per 100, for mixed colors. Plant four to the square foot, cover 
three inches, and next April the bed will be the attraction of the 
neighborhood. They will be ready to be taken up in June, when 
there will be as many blooming bulbs as were planted, and twice as 
many of smaller size. Orders will be taken for a good many, more 
can be purchased and planted, and the small ones may be planted 
elsewhere to grow to blooming size. A small stock to begin with, 
with careful management and love for the work, will increase rapid- 
ly and bring quite an income annually. I have done this myself, 
and see no reason why anyone could not. October is the time to 
plant tulips, but they can be planted any time in December if the 
ground is not frozen. M. CRrAwrorp. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 
DAVID SECOR, WINNEBAGO. 


It is natural for a person interested in-horticultural or agricul- 
tural pursuits, when traveling about the country, to observe what 
other people are doing in these special lines. This is educational in 
a way, and the lessons learned encourage him to greater efforts of 
achievement. Some persons are found who have spent much time 
and thought to improve farmer conditions and have secured results 
beneficial to humanity, but it is surprising how many persons are sat- 
isfied to get along in the old ruts and make no effort to beautify their 
homes and to surround thier families with the comforts and pleas- 
ures of life. Both the farm and the village home are too often des- 
titute of shade, ornamental or fruit trees and shrubs, when by a lit- 
tle labor these comforts could be had. 

The writer left Minnesota January 15 and arrived in McPherson, 
Kansas, on January 17, to visit friends and benefit health by spend- 
ing the winter in a milder climate. McPherson is 180 miles south- 
west of Kansas City, and in a productive part of the state. The first 
visit here was made some twenty-three years ago. At that time 
the country was destitute of trees, and it was generally believed they 
would not grow and that gardens could not be had not fruit suc- 
cessfully grown, owing to the hot winds that occasionally came 
from the arid plains to the southwest. But the passing years have 
caused great changes in the face of nature. Groves have been 
planted and fruit trees set out, which are in a thriving condition. 
Street shade trees of elm, soft maple, box elder, cottonwood, hack- 
berry, catalpa and honey locust have been set out, and many are now 
nice large trees. The street trees and lawn trees have been planted 
too close, a fault not unusual in starting tree planting, and now 
cause too dense a shade. They will need thinning out to admit the 
sun rays, both for health and for comfort. 

Kansas in a certain sense is in a transitional period of develop- 
ment, but has the making of a great state. However, climatic con- 
ditions vary greatly between the eastern and western parts of the 
state, owing to altitude and rainfall. At the mouth of the Kansas 
River the altitude above the sea is 750 feet, and the annual rainfall 
about forty-five inches, while in the extreme western part of the 
state the altitude is from 4,000 to 4,400 feet and the average annual 
rainfall only fifteen inches. This necessitates a different system of 
both agriculture and horticulture between the extreme east and the 
extreme west. In this county (McPherson) peaches, apricots, 
plums, cherries, pears and apples do well, except that pear trees 
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are subject to blight and there have been failures in planting apple 
trees not adapted to climatic conditions. Some varieties that are 
standard in New York, Ohio and Michigan do not flourish well here, 
where the air is dryer and altitude greater. But other varieties 
do well, and some trees look as though they would be long lived. 

The amount of fruit grown is only sufficient to supply the local 
demand, and while in some parts of the eastern half of the state 
there are quite large commercial orchards they are not observable 
here. But little small fruit is grown in this locality, such as straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, currants and gooseberries. Why 
this is so is not apparent, but so far as examined it would seem that 
they would do well. Many of the counties in southern Minnesota, 
containing less area by five townships than this county, produce 
much more small fruit and more apples and plums than are grown 
here. Of course Minnesota cannot compete with Kansas in grow- 
ing peaches, pears and apricots. One thing is certain, and that is, the 
horticulturists of Minnesota are more enterprising and doing more 
to benefit their state than the same class of people are doing for 
Kansas. 

At the time of writing this, March 6, there is no frost in the 
ground and some planting is being done of oats and corn and in 
gardens. Soft maple trees are in bloom, the robins singing, and on 
warm, sunny days the bees are flying out in search of pollen to feed 
their young. Bees are wintered on their summer stands without 
protection, and while there are some losses they are mostly in good 
condition. No protection is given to small fruits, rose bushes and 
other half-hardy plants and shrubs. The temperature was below 
zero but a few times during the winter, the lowest being five de- 
grees below. Winter wheat is looking well. No spring wheat is 
grown here. The market price of wheat is about ten cents a bushel 
higher at towns in southern Minnesota than here. Alfalfa does 
well and is cut for hay three or four times a year. But little timo- 
thy and clover is grown. For general agricultural purposes Kan- 
sas hardly equals and certainly does not surpass Minnesota. 
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KEEPING YOUNG FOLKS ON THE FARM. 
HENRY HUSSER, MINNEISKA. 


There is complaint from all over the country that the young 
people dislike farming and go to town, where they expect shorter 
work hours, better pay for work and, above all, to get'a better 
chance to attend pleasures of all kind. While only a few succeed and 
become wealthy and influential in the city, the great majority will 
be swallowed in by the average laboring class and make a living 
from hand to mouth and will very seldom be able in their lives to 
call themselves independent, as almost any earnest farmer gets able 
to do after he works his farm faithfully and intelligently. 

It is therefore the duty of every farmer who needs his young 
folks at home to keep them there, first, by educating the young folks 
of the dangers of city life and the vain hopes of success there for a 
great many and, next, of the great advantages and pleasures of 
farming by an earnest worker, the healthful occupation in free air 
and sunlight, the great variation in farm work, which makes the 
business more admirable than the monotonous work in factory or 
shop; the independence of the farmer and, above all, a happy old 
age for the farmer who has not to go begging for an odd job, to 
make a poor living at that. 

But to keep the young folks at home we have to make their 
state pleasant and happy, we have to give them reasons to love their 
home place, we have to make our homes not only profitable but also 
attractive. Work your farms so that at the end of each year you 
can point to some improvement, so that the children will see the 
farm is paying, and never grumble to them that farming does not 
pay. Manage so that the young folks have not to work more than 
ten hours a day on the average and never more than twelve hours in 
the busiest season, chores included. If you have reason to correct a 
child, do it sensibly and explain to them in fair way at once, and 
don’t be cranky with them for a whole day or week. This useless 
crankiness drives a great many away from home. 

‘Another point, and a point of greatest interest, is: Our children 
are not given merely to be used as working tools or slaves, but they 
are given us to raise them to be good Christian, loyal citizens, faith- 
ful workers, for which they should be trained to work always with 
a good zeal and with all earnestness. We should make our children 
to be partners in the farm business, and we should give them a 
chance to raise or cultivate something for themselves, to their joy 
and for the getting of some spending money for themselves. To 
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do this there are many ways on the farm but no nicer way than to 
interest a child in horticulture. 

Horticulture is an art that is interesting for young and old; it 
presents new problems to solve at all times; it is enjoyable, interest- 
ing, educating and can be made a source of good income. —Horti- 
culture is a trade that every one can be proud of—and where is there 
any business that has brought so much good to mankind as horti- 
culture in producing fruit of all kinds and flowers in profusion? 
Hence, is not the man that produced an apple like our Wealthy, that 
pleases thousands of people—not alone children—greater than 
the hero of the battlefield, whose business is only to destroy and 
create misery? 

So soon as a child gets out of doors and left alone it starts dig- 
ging in the dirt, it makes gardens and trys to plant trees; it shows 
a love for flowers and a craving for fruits and vegetables. 
Here is where we should cultivate this inherited love for nature and 
give them a garden spot, advise them and help them ta make a 
beautiful surrounding for the house and give them time and proper 
tools out of the garden, and let them have the money for themselves. 

How beautiful could our “bread and butter” state be if every 
farmer would have a well kept garden for pleasure and utility! But 
of more interest than a well kept garden would be a fruit orchard 
to the growing young folks, and when the orchard is bearing let 
them also have the money for the surplus fruit. There is no farmer 
in Minnesota that could not afford some land for this purpose, no 
farmer so poor that he could not get some fruit stock. 

But we have to take care that the boys do not get disappointed by 
mistakes. They must have proper advice, and since the majority of 
the farmers are not able to give it they should become members of 
our society and get’the publications of our agricultural school also 
and follow the advice therein given, and success will surely follow. 
Our children like to see what others do, therefore let them go to 
the fair; it is inspiring and educating. They like to read, to gather 
knowledge. Subscribe for a half dozen farm papers and magazines, 
foremost such of our staté; avoid all sensational papers, that very 
often tear down all the good influence of parents and teachers and 
religious education and, last of all’ but not the least important, let 
your sons and daughters come to our horticultural meeting.. 
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PROVEMENT CLUB. 


MRS. ANNA B. UNDERWOOD, LAKE CITY. 


The object in giving in detail the methods of our flower work 
with the children is wholly with the hope that other towns and 
small cities may be induced to inaugurate a similar movement. An 
enterprise of this kind unites all nationalities and creeds, and all con- 
ditions of life. Whatever interests children is sure to delight the 
parents and draw them together. Even the small villages and 
school districts will find that all differences will be buried in the com- 
mon endeavor to make the surroundings attractive. 

Our improvement club has been subjected to more or less 
criticism, which noticeably came from those chary of assistance. 
We have been urged to aggressive work, to force people to do 
what they ought to, but we have adhered closely to our original 
plan, namely, devoting the greater part of our energy to the work 
with the children. Nearly 300 school children took from one to six 
packets of seed, at one cent per packet. We purchased a quantity 
of buttons, which indicated that the wearer was a worker for the 
flower carnival, and one was given to each child taking the six 
varieties of seed for its grade. Those wearing the buttons competed 
for the prizes which were to be given to all those who proved suc- 
cessful in making all six of the varieties grow—also a prize to the 
three best collections of the six, and also one to the best kept 
flower garden. A prize was offered for the best bunch of any kind 
of the twelve varieties of flowers. 

Instructions for planting the flowers and caring for them were 
printed in the papers. In May a committee of ladies was ap- 
pointed to visit the home of each child, to note the progress it was 
making, and also to advise it as to care, watering, cultivating, etc. 
About a week before the carnival this same committee again 
visited the children to determine who were giving the best care and 
who were doing all the work possible in their flower beds, and also 
to tell each child that it was to receive a badge entitling it to free 
entrance to the hall during the two days. 

The morning of the first day of the carnival surprised us with 
the quantity and quality of the flowers. It was a wonderful im- 
provement over the previous year. The afternoons were well pat- 
ronized, as the 300 children were present, many of them with their 
parents. The programs for these were furnished by the children 
and were enthusiastically received. ’ 
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To interest the general public premiums were offered for the 
largest collection of flowers and for the three most artistic bouquets. 
A prize was offered for the best kept lawn in each ward, to be decid- 
ed by popular vote. There was so much interest manifested in this 
feature of our entertainment that we intend to make more of the 
rivalry between the two wards. , 

We will offer a prize to the ward having the largest number of 
well kept lawns, one to the best kept lawn in each ward, and one 
to the most artistic ; also one to the best kept school grounds. 

A marked improvement has been shown in public sentiment, as 
the citizens are beginning to take notice. Two years ago, an untidy 
barnyard opening upon a sidewalk excited no comment, while 


Partial view of grounds ahout the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul depot 
at Lake City. 


today all such:are considered a nuisance and reported to the league, 
with the urgent request to have it attended to at once. 

One of our public meetings in the spring was devoted to thoroly 
discussing the mosquito and the house fly, and all information elicited 
with regard to their habits of breeding and tendency to spreading 
disease was published in our papers. 

Our pleasant little park was supplied with several seats placed 
among the trees, and there never was a day when the weather was 
pleasant that they were not occupied. One small triangular piece. 
of ground in front of a man’s home, commanding a remarkably fine 
view of Lake Pepin and the bluffs beyond, was supplied with two 
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benches, this man agreeing to keep watch over them during summer 
and to house them during winter. It might be well to say that this 
“man received the prize for the best kept lawn in his ward. 

The last evening a fine musical program was given, which at- 
tracted the adults, and at which time also an opportunity was offered 
for general remarks, which were quite opportune to the occasion. 
The receipts in money were satisfactory and will enable us to carry 
on our work in beautifying our city. 

There were about fifty more contestants than for the previous 
year, and more girls than boys in the whole number. After the age 
of ten or twelve the average boy, and some girls, are too unsettled 
mentally and physically to be able to be induced to take an interest 
in what to them seem trivial things. They are allowed more free- 
dom at home, perhaps more correctly speaking, from home, and from 
that time on whatever detains them within the confines of, the home 
grounds is looked upon as a restriction upon their personal rights. 
After that time everything they can get beyond the home is all 
that counts in the way of work or play. This condition of mind 
and thought is not the fault of the child, the blame is wholly with 
the parents, who are wantonly indifferent or grossly ignorant. Upon 
- the five years after this age depend greatly the weal or woe of adult 
life. 

Although well satisfied with the result of our flower work, our 
league deems it advisable to carry the work forward on a different 
plan. The two years’ supply of penny seeds has given the children 
opportunity to save seed with which to continue the work if they 
desire. We will offer prizes, but. allow them to procure seed where 
they will. 

We are after the older people now. It has been interesting to 
note the change for the better, showing that much can be done by 
example. Old board fences have been removed, likewise many 
wooden sidewalks, and this necessitates keeping the lawn trim and 
tidy. | 

It is astonishing the amount of interest that is being manifested 
all over the United States in civic improvement. When we began 
our work about two years ago, we thought that we were almost 
pioneers in our state. If one wants to keep abreast with the march 
of improvement along civic lines, he should join the National Civic 
League and read their helpful literature sent out so liberally. If 
I am not mistaken, the American Civic Association, formerly known 
as “The American Park and Out-Door Association” was organized 
in Minneapolis in June, 1898, and our Mr. C. M. Loring was the 
first president thereof. I say “our,” for although his efforts may 
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have been largely confined to Minneapolis, still his influence has been 
felt throughout the state. For what has been done in one place 
can be done in a greater or less degree in another. It is surprising 
how the good work of improvement is gathering in force. In looking 
over a recent report of the Civic Improvement League, reviewing 
work of 1905-6, it states that for 1904 Minnesota had fifty-two civic 
organizations. The year of 1905 chronicled seventy-one. Just think 
of it!—and probably 1906 will show a hundred or more! Would it 
not be well to organize these and have a ‘yearly meeting for exchange 
of experiences and plans? In unity there is strength, and such an as- 
sociation would be of incalculable benefit to the state. Through it 
necessary laws might be secured that would enable a community to 
secure needed improvements otherwise impossible. 

Listen to the German proverb quoted by Mr. Manning, the 
landscape artist: “What you would have appear in the nation’s life, 
you must introduce into the public schools.” 

Just as a matter of interest to our Woman’s Auxiliary, I have 
learned recently that to a woman, more than a generation ago, be-. 
longs the honor of having organized the first association to improve 
the appearance of the town in’ which she lived, its homes and its 
schools. This in a small Massachusetts town. (Many, but not all 
good things come from Massachusetts). 

At: the present time a strong effort is being made in some states 
to introduce school gardening. The normal schools of Massachu- 
setts, Illinois and Missouri have school garden courses. It is gen- 
erally conceded that gardening for children, to be of true edu- 
cational value, must be connected with the schools. Recognizing 
the importance of this work for the children, the American Civic 
Association has added to its other departments one entitled Depart- 
ment of Children’s Gardens, the vice-president of which is Dick J. 
Crosby, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Let me quote again from Mr. Manning: ‘““Make home grounds as 
inviting and convenient to live in as home rooms,” and again, “The 
character of a community is indicated by its treatment of public 
grounds.” 

The time may come when a community will outline the general 
architecture of even private buildings, and also the general outline 
of the lawns as well, and this in order to secure an artistic whole. 
Artistic results should be the aim of effort as well as the strictly 
utilitarian. To quote from an article by C. R. Woodruff: “Our 
municipalities are coming to recognize that the rights of a com- 
munity are higher and: more important that those of the individual, 
and that the interests of the latter are best subserved through a cul- 
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tivation, protection and enforcement of the rights and interest of the 
former.” In simpler words, more closely applicable to our own case, 
we may say that the ignorance and perverted ideas of some individ- 
uals should not be allowed to prevent the accomplishment of any 
project that will benefit the majority of the citizens. A lot owner 
who persists in making his yard the receptacle for rubbish and refuse 
to the injury in value of the remainder of a block or neighborhood 
should come under a specific law forcing him to clean up, if example 
and precept fail to accomplish the reformation. The law covers 
nuisarices that offend the sense of smell, taste and of hearing, and 
why not of sight, also? 


Flower bed in front of court house in Lake City. 


It is difficult to overcome the prejudices-of the ignorant against 
public improvement. A plea for a much needed sidewalk was suc- 
cessfully opposed on the ground of its increasing the amount of city 
taxation, not taking into consideration the personal comfort, to- 
gether with the general comfort, and also the increased value of the 
property. They have “got along well enough all their lives without 
one, and what is good enough for us is good enough for others.” 

Our hope for permanent progress lies with the children. From 
a leaflet just received from the civic association is quoted the fol- 
lowing: “When boys’ clubs were started by a certain Chicago set- 
tlement a few years ago, no one realized that from the membership 
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of these clubs would be drawn the nucleus of men who today tip - 
the political scales for a whole ward in favor of decent and even 
creditable municipal government and for aldermen who stand 
high among the defenders of the people from the insidious encroach- 
ment of corruption and private greed, who are looked up to as 
leaders among progressive men, devoting their attention to solving 
the problems of administration involved in the movement toward 
the extension of municipal functions.” 

Yes, our greatest hope for success lies in educating the children. 
We should cultivate the out-door habit with them. There is nothing 
that trains and strengthens their power for observation to such a 
high degree as to be brought into contact with the varied forms 
of nature—the study of living things under natural conditions. The 
open air and the general peacefulness of nature tends to a like con- 
dition of mind and soul. 

If the intelligent, reading parents would only help their children 
more, not by doing their work for them but by encouraging them 
to do it themselves, they would be laying the foundation for the ideal 
citizens of the future. Working hand in hand with them in the gar- ~ 
den, much valuable information may be conferred that will be of vast 
assistance in later years, when they are carrying the added responsi- 
bilities of homes of their own, together with those of the community. 
Talk with them about the soil, about the seeds and plants, about cul- 
tivation and fertilization; then about the germination of the seed, 
the effect of light, heat and moisture; talk with them of the varied 
habits of growth, of the trailing plants, the climbers, the bush form 
and the tree type; talk of the insects that cause injury to plant life, 
and then of the birds that are our friends in lessening their numbers. 
You will soon be astonished at your own ignorance and find this 
ignorance on your part an incentive to “post up” by reading the 
. nature books and a half dozen of the hundred or more excellent gar- 
den and outdoor magazines. What endless topics for conversation 
and thought? Home will mean much to children brought up in 
this way, and your own range of vision will be enlarged in this at- 
tempt to keep abreast with the unfolding of their minds. 

With the children rests our hope for the future progress of en- 
lightened and true culture, and if we have been blessed with a 
glimpse of the ideal life, let us impart it to the little ones near us, 
both through example and precept, and we may then rest assured 
that the good work will go on after we have laid aside all aggressive 
work. 

Mr. Ole J. Hagen: There is an old song I learned when I first 
came to this country and which is good for every day. I do not 
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know that I can give the words exactly, but it ran something like 
this: 
“We are springing to the call 
From the east and from the west, 
To fill the vacant ranks with a million freemen more.” 
That is a good addition to what the lady has said. 

Mrs. Underwood: Is there anyone in the room who knows of any 
work of this kind going on in his home town? 

Mr. C. C. Dike: There is some work of that kind going on at 
White Bear. There is a prize given for the best kept front yard 
and things of that kind. 

Rev. S. C. Harrison, (Neb.): In Nebraska great efforts are 
being made in the interest of children, the boys and girls. A year 
ago there was a large gathering at Lincoln. Seven hundred children 
came there and took possession of the town, and a sumptuous banquet 
was provided for them. I notice there is also an intense interest in 
park improvement, and the good work is growing. It is like a tidal 
wave sweeping over the land, and we should help it along all in our 
power. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: I see we have with us this afternoon 
Superintendent O. C. Gregg, of the farmers’ institute. We know 
what a grand work the farmers’ institute has been doing in this 
state for many years. We know before these farmers’ institutes 
were held we could hardly buy a pound of butter at any grocery 
store in the state that was fit to eat. In the town where I lived we 
paid right along 25 cents for butter that was not fit to eat, but it was 
the best butter we could buy. Now we can go to any town in the 
state and buy the choicest butter for 25 cents a pound. We are pay- 
ing 20 cents a pound for as good butter as any one could wish for. 
I am willing to say that the credit is due almost entirely to the 
farmers’ institute. I have known considerable of the work they 
have done in the past years here in Minnesota and of the work that 
the agricultural school is doing in teaching people how to make 
good butter. They have taught the farmers of the state how to 
raise fine hogs, the best of sheep and the choicest cattle, and while 
the animal industry has been given attention, and for that reason 
has made wonderful progress, the fact remains that there are 
hardly five percent of the homes in the state of Minnesota that are 
in any way adequately protected from the cold blasts of winter or the 
hot winds of summer. Schoolhouses stand all over the state without 
a tree about them, not a flower garden in sight, and nothing that 
is inviting or pleasing to the eyes of the child about the school- 
house. Now, I want to beg of Mr. Gregg that this winter as they 
go about the state holding farmers’ institutes that they leave out 
some of the instruction they have been giving in regard to raising 
cattle, hogs and horses, and put in one winter in teaching people the 
importance of taking care of their homes, surrounding their homes 
with windbreaks and shade trees, and then take up this work with 
the children in school, this nature study that has been talked about 
here today, and see if the results that will follow such a course will 
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not be just as valuable through the state as what they have been 
doing for the animal industry. : 

Supt. O. C. Gregg: If there has been one heart touched here 
this afternoon, I can safely say that that one is mine. Please allow 
me to say that this work has not been neglecteu. It did me so much 
good to listen to Mrs. Hoverstad. I remember the times when for 
week after week that lady stood on the institute platform and talked 
home, home, HOME! Please bear in mind that the superintendent 
of the institute is not governed by his own will. My place is not to 
command, but to lead people. I want to say in connection with the 
Farmers’ Institute work that two years ago we started to form or-~ 
ganizations of ladies. There was one organization at Lake City, and 
I want to say that I was compelled to modify the plan that I had in 
mind, but, as I said before, | am not my own master in th’s work, 
and I sincerely regret that the plan I had in view had to be aban- 
doned. I am satisfied that upon better and more careful thought 
larger liberty will be given, and then I hope to see those who wish 
and desire that there should be an increase of these ladies’ organ- 
izations take hold of these various matters that have been out- 
lined and that the work will take root and be continued from year. 
to year. 

A few organizations were started, and in some places they did ~ 
not have the power to sustain the work, and in some other places 
they simply died. Now, here is a work that I have long been in- 
terested in, and my heart is in it. My word is with it, and all the 
energy I possess | would like to devote to it and shall devote as long 
as health and strength stay by me—and that is the movement 
by which we shall consolidate our common schools. The “little red 
schoolhouse” has become a thing of the past. The common school is 
the university of the farm. It is for the lack of that that the boys and 
girls leave the farm and go to town for the purpose of educating 
themselves. It is for that reason that the farmer leaves his farm to 
educate his children in a city. The moment he does that he leaves 
one of the best means by which children can be educated, and that 
is the farm itself. (Applause.) The very atmosphere of that home 
is beneficial. The mind is always busily employed, and there is 
mighty little chance for the devil to get into it. I have been termed 
liberal. I am glad I stand in a liberal church, and still I am a 
Methodist. (Applause.) I like to talk in a liberal atmosphere. I 
do not believe children come into this world mortgaged to the devil. 
They can just as well go up as go down, and I believe a little better. 
That is why I believe in the school and in the consolidation of the 
schools where you can have grades and where you can have children 
educated as they should be in farmers’ homes. I hope you will cen- 
tinue with this work. My heart and my mind are in any movement 
that tends to make better and purer and safer the homes of the coun- 
try and especially the homes of Minnesota. (Applause.) 

Mr. Underwood: I am satisfied, Madam President, that Mr. 
Gregg’s heart is in it. Now, I want him to come here a year from 
now and tell us that at every.institute that has been held one ses- 
sion was given over to the improvement of school grounds and 
the home. (Applause.) 
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, TREES. 


PROF. R. A. EMERSON, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEB. 


That there is a close relation between early maturing and hardi- 
ness is well known. Every one knows that a tree might be killed 
by a light freeze in June, though it had withstood the extreme cold 
of the preceding winter. I do not want it understood that I consider 
lack of maturity the only cause of winter injury. Some plants are 
constitutionally hardier than others of the same degree of maturity. 
For instance, beans and -peas behave very differently toward frost, 
the one being killed and the other uninjured, though both may be 
immature and growing rapidly. 

Before calling your attention to some of the ways in which a 
knowledge of the relations of early maturity to hardiness can be 
made use of by the practical horticulturist, I desire to give you a few 
illustrations of this relation. 

In the group of plants to which plums and peaches belong, some 
species are hardier than others, and some ripen their wood earlier 
than others, but is there any connection between these two facts? 
The peach is an extremely late grower and is not hardy. The 
Chickasaw plums mature their wood fairly early and are fairly 
hardy; the wild plums of the northwest stop growing early and 
spend the whole autumn in maturing their tissues, and you all know 
that the native plums are ironclad in hardiness. 

The same thing holds true for varieties of apples. The Whitney 
crab in Nebraska nurseries stops making length growth in July, and 
all the warm weather or rains of autumn cannot induce it to make 
a second growth. The Oldenburg stops growing almost as soon, but 
will sometimes make a small second growth. I need not remind 
you of the hardiness of the Whitney crab, nor tell you that the 
Oldenburg is only slightly less hardy. The Wealthy and North- 
western Greenings are somewhat slower in maturing their summer’s 
growth, and, while hardy, they will, nevertheless, not stand the try- 
ing conditions the Whitney or Oldenburg will endure. Ben Davis, 
Winesap and many other varieties mature their wood fairly well 
and with us in Nebraska are found hardy, yet they are injured some 
winters. Grimes’ Golden is still later in maturing, and one year old 
nursery trees of Grimes’ are often killed to the snow line, even in 
southeastern Nebraska. 

All of you know that young seedlings or grafts are winter injured 
much more frequently than older trees of the same sort, providing 
the trees are not so old as to be feeble. It only remains to note that 
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the young tree grows more vigorously and grows later in the fall 
than the old one. 

In Nebraska, peach trees are rarely planted on low ground, but 
are put on hillsides or on high land. Our planters have learned 
from experience that peach trees will not survive our winters on 
low land, or if the trees survive the fruit buds will be killed. Now, 
it may be a little colder in low places than on high sites, but low land 
is not usually so much exposed to the cold winds of winter as high 
land. The real reason why peaches winter-kill in low protected 
places is that they grow too late in such situations and do not mature 
their wood properly before winter comes on. 

At the Nebraska Experiment Station, we have a very interesting 
collection of black walnut trees from seed grown in various localities, 
from Florida to Canada and from Vermont to California. The 
trees from northern seed stop growing long before those from 
southern seed. The trees from South Dakota seed, one fall, were 
bare of leaves nearly a month before California and Oklahoma trees 
shed their leaves. The Nebraska trees were not far behind, but the 
trees from seed obtained from North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia shed their leaves in readiness for winter after the Nebraska 
trees had been ready a month and the South Dakota trees had been 
waiting six weeks. But the important thing for us is the fact that 
the trees from northern seed, and the trees that ripen their wood 
early, have never been injured by any winter since the seed was 
planted, some nine years ago. The trees from southern seed on the 
other hand, the trees that grow late in the fall, have killed back some- 
what even in the moderate winters, and in several winters some of 
them have been killed nearly to the ground. 

Now how can we make use of this relation between early matu- 
rity and hardiness? In the first place, we can select hardy varieties 
by choosing the ones that ripen early. In the case of new varieties 
received for trial, or in testing seedlings, we can tell fairly well from 
the behavior of the trees during their first and second years in the 
nursery whether they will prove hardy or not. Just plant the apple 
seedling or grafts of the new apple along with a few Whitney, 
Oldenburg, Wealthy, Ben Davis and Grimes‘ Golden, note carefully 
during summer and fall the time the growth stops in case of the 
new variety as compared with the standard varieties, and you have 
at once a fair idea of how hardy your new sort is. 

We can apply the same tests in a way to forest tree seedlings, 
but it is not so important with them. In getting seed for forest 
trees or, in fact, any tree or shrub that comes true from seed, get 
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seed from trees as near home as possible. If you do this you will 
be getting seed from trees that have accustomed themselves to the 
length of your seasons, trees that stop growing at the right time and 
that, therefore, are hardy. 

I might add in this connection that the same rules do not hold 
for fruit trees or, probably, any other kind of trees or shrubs not 
propagated by seed. Several years ago, I secured scions of four 
varieties of apples from some fifteen or sixteen different states, in- 
cluding northern and southern, eastern and western states. The 
varieties were Oldenburg, Red Astrachan, Ben Davis and Red June, 
all standard varieties, representing various degrees of hardiness. 
The scions were taken in each case from old trees or from trees 
that had been propagated in that particular place for many years. 
The trees frofm all the different localities were grown side by side 
in our nursery, and there was, of course, a very noticeable differ- 
ence in time of maturing between the different varieties, but I could 
find no appreciable difference in the time of ripening between the 
various lots of any one variety. The Red June ripened as early as 
the same variety from the south. The Oldenburg from the south 
had not acquired habits of late growth. Now this does not mean that 
fruit trees propagated exclusively by budding or grafting can never 
adapt themselves to the new conditions of any region into which 
they may be taken. Perhaps they might do this in time, but the 
probability of any change in any ordinary length of time is so small 
that it can be disregarded. It is perhaps possible that a tree grow- 
ing in a northwestern nursery may be a trifle better able to with- 
stand our dry conditions when first set in the orchard, but once my 
Oldenburg apple has got to growing I would not care whether it 
was propagated east, west, north or south. There are very good 
reasons for patronizing home nurseries, but the adaptation of home- 
grown fruit trees to home conditions is not one of them. It is al- 
most wholly a matter of variety. 

There are other ways in which we can make use of the relation 
of early maturity to hardiness. We can often bring about condi- 
tions that will favor early maturity. Plant the more tender things 
on high land, where they will stop growing early in the fall. In the 
case of irrigated land, withhold water during late summer. Avoid 
over-fertilizing the land, especially with nitrogenous manure. Prac- 
tice systematic pruning so as not to excite an over-vigorous growth 
at any time. Stop cultivating and grow a cover crop in the orchard 
in the late summer to dry the ground somewhat and make the trees 
ripen their wood. The value of this for peaches has been shown be- 
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yond dispute at the Nebraska Experiment Station. In regions of 
very scanty fall rains, the late summer cover crop may be found to 
leave the ground too dry during winter, but at the Nebraska Station 
the ground under the cover has held more moisture during the win- 
ter than bare ground. In short, where hardiness is of prime impor- 
tance, we must be content with a rather slow, well matured growth. 

There is one other point in connection with this matter that I 
would call your attention to, not because we can make any use of it 
but, rather, on account of the fact that it is really an obstacle to our 
efforts. I refer to the relation between early maturing of wood and 
early ripening of fruit in apples. You horticulturists of Minnesota 
are leading the world in the effort to produce a hardy, late-keeping 
winter apple. Your effort is worthy of success, and it is to be hoped 
that you will succeed early in accomplishing what you have under- 


Peach twigs showing (1) severe winter injury where given late fall cultivation, 
and (2) very slight injury where a cover-crop was grown the fall before. 


taken: The result you are striving after will be of the greatest value, 
not only to Minnesota but to the whole northwest. It should not, 
and I am sure will not, discourage you to hear me say that you have 
an extremely difficult problem. It will help you rather than hinder, 
it seems to me, to understand beforehand the difficulty to be over- 
come. You know it is difficult to get a hardy, late-keeping apple. 
If this were not true, we should have had apples of that sort long 
ago, and it would not now be necessary for your society to offer a 
thousand-dollar prize for such an apple. But why is it not just as 
easy to produce a hardy late apple as a hardy early one? It is simp- 
ly because there is a sort of correlation in apples between early ri- 
pening of fruit, with accompanying poor keeping qualities, on the 
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one hand, and early maturing of the wood, hardiness, on the other. 
The tree that ripens its wood very early and is on that account hardy, 
is very apt also to ripen iis Sruit fairly early and is therefore a sum- 
mer or fall apple. Tre, this correlation I have mentioned, this 
connection between eariy ripening of fruit and early maturing of 
wood is not absolute. If it were, there would be little hope of get- 
ting what you are striving for. We know of summer apples that 
ripen their wood late and that are therefore tender, and we may ex- 
pect that some time we shall have the other combination—a tree that 
ripens its fruit late and its wood early. Unless we do get the com- 
bination, unless we can break the correlation between early maturing 
of wood and early ripening of fruit, we will not have the much de- 
sired late-ripening, late-keeping apple that is ironclad in hardiness. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman: I would like to make one point in discussing 
this subject. A party asked me the other day if the same apple tree, 
the Duchess, one propagated in Texas and the other in Minnesota 
would be the same. I stated there would be a difference in the root, 
and my idea is that many of our Minnesota nurserymen are attempt- 
ing to grow seedlings not adapted to our Minnesota conditions. 

Prof. Waldron: Have you ever made the experiment of using 
potash to hasten the maturity of trees? They use it in Michigan for 
their peach trees. Once in five or six years they are injured by the 
winter, and we thought by using plenty of potash it would hasten 
the maturity of the trees so they would become more hardy. 

Prof. Emerson: I thought I could get more hardiness and tried 
potash, but did not get any results. I applied potash to some peach 
trees and nitrate to others, but I saw no difference whatever. The 
land was so rich where these trees were that they grew too rapidly 
in the fall, and I think that is the trouble, anyway. I did not see 
any difference from the use of potash. I used potash in some cases, 
and nitrogen in others, three or four times, and I could not see that 
it made any difference. 


Mr. A. J. Philips: We have been talking about children, and 
Mr. Wedge asked me to tell a little story which he heard me tell. 
A mother put her little boy to bed, and after a while, “Ma, bring 
me up some water.” The mother said “No, you had some water 
before you went to bed. Now don’t ask again.” 

In five minutes she again heard, “Ma, bring me up some water.” 
Mother said, “If you call for water again, I will come up and spank 
you.” It was quiet for a few moments, and then she again heard 
him call, “Ma, when you come up to spank me, will you bring me 
some water?” 
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RAISING FLOWERING PLANTS FROM SEED. 
CHAS. RIXON, ST. LOUIS PARK. 


(Presented at Annual Meeting, Minnesota Rose Society. ) 


I am a market gardener; and along with the rest of that guild 
raise some flowers commercially, such as pansies, verbenas, gera- 
niums, asters, etc., and we do it very successfully, probably because 
we have more space, do not have to force them so and can give 
them better culture than the professional florist. 

As gardeners, we have to adopt every conceivable method to get 
our plants into the ground early and in good condition, to meet the 
‘competition of the shipper and of one another. Often we “get 
there” too early—but we have another lot on hand if the first lot 
fails. To illustrate how carefully we have to watch these things: 
The Brooklyn gardeners who raise the finest melons to be had plant 
them early, plant them again in four or five days and still again a 
few days later, all in the same hill, and then when the late frost 
comes they can lie in bed Sunday morning—the only morning a 
‘gardener can lie—and think there is another crop growing just 
under the surface. 

So with flowers. The winters here are long, and the summers are 
all too short to crowd in all we want, and we have learned to 
forstall the late spring weather by having a great many varieties 
growing while we wait. The pansies and verbenas can be in full 
blossom when the old ladies first feel like digging in the dirt, the 
salvias, asters, morning glories, etc., can be strong, vigorous plants, 
well advanced, and the hollyhocks, delphiniums, and many other bi- 
ennials and perennials, made to bloom the first season. If one has a 
greenhouse—and I don’t know how I ever could live now without 
one—this is an easy matter, but amateurs can raise a limited 
number in boxes in the sunny windows of the home. 

We must be sure of good seed if we want good plants. Nothing 
is more disappointing to the amateur florist than to find after care- 
fully raising a choice lot of plants to the time of flowering that they 
are not true to name, or even that the seed is not fertile, when it is 
too late to procure more. In buying seed I have learned to get 
them of dealers who have the best reputation and then to get only 
the best they have. In getting those that have several varieties I 
buy the separate kinds and make my own mixture rather than take 
the seedman’s mixture. The temptation is usually too strong to re- 
sist to put all the old seed and those of unsatisfactory quality into the 
mixture. Any way I would rather have a few kinds of the very 
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best. I grow every year a couple of thousand dozen of pansies for 
the trade. I always preserve my list of kinds, the amount paid and 
the amount sown, and when my pansies are in the flush of their 
beauty then I make my list for the following year, discarding the 
undesirable, adding new desirable kinds (for I test a few new kinds 
each year).and readjusting the quantity of each, so as to have 
only the very best collection possible. And it pays, for I get the tip 
top price, and they rarely go begging. It is also a good thing to 
do, to test seeds for virility when one has facilities for so doing. 
In gardening it is almost an absolute necessity with many varieties. 

In sowing and raising the plants, my method with pansies for 
the most part will do for all the other kinds of flowers I have 
raised. (I mean those I have started indoors so as to have the 
plants ready for transplanting to the open ground.) I have my 
dirt just moist enough to work nicely, having put it through a sieve 
with meshes about six to the inch. A sieve don’t cost much and 
is almost indispensable. By making a box four inches deep and 
anywhere from twelve to eighteen inches square and making the 
bottom of galvanized wire netting, a good one is obtained. 

I am very careful not to have my dirt too wet, it packs and gets 
hard afterward. I level the surface and firm it with a piece of 
planed board; then sow my seed, press them into the soil and 
cover with sifted sand, about the consistency of Indian meal, such 
as is used for cooking. I put on the sand about one-eighth to one- 
fourth of an inch deep, according to the size of the seed. I have 
read that flower seed should be covered to a depth about the thick- 
ness of the seed. That seems to me queer advice, for many seeds 
are from one thirty-second to one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. 
By using sand more can be used, the seeds will easily come through 
it, and if planted thickly will not raise the surface in a body, a little 
jar or a light sprinkling settling the sand about the roots, and they 
do nicely. 

I water them with warm water—130 to 140 deg. is none to 
warm. I put it on with a very fine rose, so as not to wash out the 
seed, and am very careful not to let them get dry till the plants ap- 
pear above the surface, for if they get very dry while germinating 
they are “all in,” so to speak. 

I keep them quite warm, especially in the sunshine—for it’s in the 
sunshine I try to have them. Next to good soil, sunshine makes 
better plants than anything else. A little shading for some plants is 
all right in the middle of the day just-as they are coming up, but 
dampness has killed more‘plants for me ten to one than heat or 
sunshine. ; 
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I am careful not to wet the soil at any time to the point of 
saturation and also not to sprinkle on damp, dull days. 

I sow about 1,000 seeds to the square foot. It’s pretty thick, but it 
saves lots of space and handling if sown in boxes, and I transplant 
as soon as rootlets begin to grow on the main or tap root, putting 
them about an inch apart regularly in rows, so as to easily tell at 
any time the number of plants on hand. 

I keep them cooler and drier after transplanting, watering 
thoroughly when they get dry, and only when they get dry. Freez- 
ing will not hurt pansies if there is no draft, but a freezing wind 
will kill them or any other plant while growing inside. If they do 
freeze let them go; as the temperature rises, they will come out all 
right. 

When they begin to crowd, my cold frames are ready, and I 
transplant into them, where they remain till they blossom, which is 
about the last of April, when they are ready for market. Pansies so 
raised are strong and vigorous and can be put out into beds where 


one can get the good of them before the hot weather comes on to 


spoil them. 

I have given my method in detail because on very small things 
often depends success, and I know these are good general directions 
for raising small plants. 

I sow pansy seed in January, verbenas I sow a little earlier than 
pansies, but treat them about the same, except I keep them always 
warm—freezing won’t do to harden them. They are impatient of 
the cold, though they will blossom in the fall till snow comes. 
They must be patted in two-and-a-half or three-inch pots and stay in 
the house till they blossom or are put outside in suitable weather. 

A few pots ranging in size from two to four inches are exceed- 
ingly fine to put plants into a few weeks before they are put out, 
especially if, like verbenas, their roots are long and straggling. One 
can transfer them from pots to beds without disturbing ie roots if 
thoroughly watered first. 

There is a wide range in the time that the seeds of different 
plants should be sown Not having experience with very many 
kinds myself, I sought the advice of our worthy secretary and will 
give the information as she gave it me. Hollyhocks, seedling 
dahlias and marguerite carnations should be sown by the middle 
of February. Pyretheum, gaillardias, Shasta daisies, platycodon, 
delphiniums, Iceland and oriental poppies, should wait till first of 
March. Sown this early, all these may be had in bloom the first 
season. 
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Digitalis, canterbury bells, cereopsis lanceolata and columbine 
may be sown out of doors and transplanted in the fall to where they 
will stand, as they will not bloom the first year. Of the annuals, 
salpiglossis, dianthus, pinks, everlastings, moon flowers, morning 
glories, caliopsis, snap dragon, phlox drum., petunias, lobelia, sweet 
alyssum and ageratum may be sown about the 2oth of March, 
with asters a little later. Poppies, early cosmos, centaurea, portu- 
lacca and nasturtiums do better sown where they are to stand. 
I can't give them all, for their name is legion, but flower-lovers 
will go on adding to their lists as they gain experience, using one 
list sometimes and sometimes another, but always making the 
home attractive. 

One word about getting ‘pointers,’ and 1 am done. We don’t 
go after them enough where they are. We can learn as much in no 
uther way as by seeing the other fellow at his work. As a gardener 
I have learned more in two minutes with my two eyes than by read- 
ing up the subject a whole evening or, I was going to say, listening 
to reading of papers a half-day. 1 remember once going into a com- 
petitor’s greenhouse, and in five minutes | had what was worth 
$25 spot cash to me inside of.a week, and | didn’t steal it either. 
That same has been worth money to me every year since. The 
sum wasn't much, but it will pay my dues to the rose or to the 
horticultural society the rest of my natural life. 


b) 


For the person desiring to raise watermelons for his own use, 
get a solid block, 6x8 inches, 10 inches high or long, or make a box 
of same size. Determining location of hills, pulverize the soil, dig a 
hole 4 inches, or such a matter, deep, put in about a pint of thorough- 
ly mixed refined hen manure, cover with 2 inches of soil, put on this 
the same quantity of good ashes, cover an inch or more with soil, 
put box over, pull dirt up around it and tamp it down. 

Now remove box, sow your seed, and put on top of hole an 8x1Io- 
inch glass, giving a slant southward 10 degrees or so. You can 
put the hills where the vines can run over unsightly places. Water 
after the plants are nicely out of ground. When they are several 
inches high, remove the glass on some pleasant day and level the 
mound. 

You can now water liberally. The water soaking through ashes, 
reaching the manure, liberates the ammonia. When the vines at- 
tain a length of 5 or 6 feet, cut off the ends. 


_ Summer eeting 7 


OF THE 


Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 
1907. 


The summer meeting of the society will be held as usual, in Armory 
Hall, State Experiment Station, St. Anthony Park, Minn., on Tuesday, 
the 2nd of July. ‘This date has been selected for the purpose of holding 
the meeting at the time of the height of the strawberry season in the 
vicinity of the Twin Cities, which will still give opportunity for the ex- 
hibit of late ripening varieties from points south of here and early ripen- 
ing varieties from points north. The usual large prema for the ex- 
hibit of this fruit are again offered. 


Exhibits of green currants and gooseberries are also sawed for, and 
premiums offered for them. Every variety exhibited should be carefully 
labeled so that proper comparisons may be made. A large exhibit of 
roses and peonies is also desired, and it is hoped the exhibit may not 
be confined to one or two of the larger growers. Let each member at- 
tending who-has flowers, even if of not more than one variety of roses 
or peonies, etc., bring that one kind to the meeting and thus participate 
in a practical way in the interest of the exhibit. Please note the change 
from past years in the method of offering premiums for exhibits of 
perennial flowers. Each variety may be shown by itself, and separate 
prizes will be paid therefor. This change will increase the interest in 
this class of exhibits. 


There is more of interest than ever at the experiment station to at- 
tract the attention of our members; the new movement in the way of 
experimentation in plant breeding should be particularly noted. Plan 
to be on the grounds early in the day and spend the forenoon in looking 
over what is being done with the officials who have charge of the work 
there, a number of whom will be on hand to escort parties about the 
place. 


A basket lunch will be spread in Armory Hall at 12:30 o’clock, which 
is for members of the society and adult members of their families or 
accompanying friends, and all who take part in this function are expected 
to contribute towards it, as this is the only way in which the spread can 
be prepared. Strawberries will be furnished for the table from those 
presented for exhibition after the judging is completed. All those taking 
seats at the tables must be provided with tickets, which can be obtained 
by members for themselves and accompanying friends from a committee 
in the hall who will be known by their wearing the society badge. Any 
present who are not members of the society may become such for the 
current year by the payment of $1.00 annual fee to Secretary Latham, or 
of $10.00 for a life membership. 


The afternoon session will begin at 2 o’clock and end at 3:30. It will 
be in large measure an impromptu program and to some degree at 
least in the nature of object lessons with the fruits and flowers exhibited 
at the meeting. 


Every member and friend is urged to attend this meeting. A lively 
and helpful time may be expected. A question box will be provided for 
any who would like to take advantage of this method of securing 
information. The experience of so many years giving us invariably a 
pleasant day makes us almost ready to insure ideal summer weather for 
this occasion. 
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HOW TO REACH THE GROUNDS. 


Take the Como-Interurban electric car either in St. Paul or Minne- 
apolis, and get off at Commonwealth avenue, where carriages will be 
found waiting to carry the visitors to the grounds, one-half mile distant, 
from 9:30 to 1:30 p. m. ; 

Do NOT take the Interurban car, but TAKE the “Como-Harriet” car. 

SAMUEL B. GREEN, President, 
St. Anthony Park. 
A. W. LATHAM, Secretary, 
207 Kasota Block, Minneapolis. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


All exhibits must be entered with the secretary and in place by 11:30 
a. m. to be entitled to compete for premiums. No entries can be accepted 
after this hour. 

Exhibitors competing must be members of this society and the grow- 
ers of the articles exhibited, which must have been grown in Minnesota 
and be correctly labeled. 3 

Fruits and flowers shown become the property of the association and 
will be used at the mid-day lunch. 

N. B.—At the afternoon session exhibitors, in all classes, may be called 
upon to talk about the articles exhibited, describing them, giving 
methods of cultivation, etc., using the articles themselves as object 
lessons. 

MAKE ENTRIES BEFOREHAND. 


All probable exhibitors are urged to send to the secretary at once 
their lists of entries that labels may be prepared beforehand. The 
large number of entries made at the summer meeting makes it almost 
impossible to get clerical work done in time for the judging when the 
making of entries is put off until the exhibits are brought to the meet- 
ing. Please make these entries promptly with the Secretary NOW, and 
if by any unforeseen cause your exhibits should not be shown no harm 
is done. 


' FLOWERS. 
Ist prem. 2nd prem. 
Hach named variety of out-door roses, six blooms...... $ .50 $ .25 
Hach named variety of peonies, five blooms............ .50 2D 
Hach variety of perennial flowers, in separate bouquet... .50 .25 
STRAWBERRIES. 


One quart of each variety shown. 
Ist prem, 2nd prem 3d prem. 4th prem. 
Collection of strawberries.......... $5.00 $4.00 $3.00 $2.00 
Each named variety of strawberries. .75 -50 S25 
Seedling .strawberry never having 
received a premium from this 
PCy Rien Ra, Go harevs/d Sasi Saeckie ted 3.00 2.00 1.00 


APPLES. 
(Not kept in cold storage.) 
Ist prem, 2nd prem, 
Best plate of any named variety of apples (of average ; 
SIZeean Gain OOG-COMGILION)). sane oct )e-«) scle s.0.6 pele ane $1.00 $ .50 
Pere mORSCCGIINE ADPIES..-< «on chie:desacidrews cedacae conus 2.00 1.00 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. 


One quart of each variety shown and branch of same with fruit and 
leaves. ; 


Ist prem. 2nd prem. 


Hache named “variety: Of currants... fcc. bac es ea cee $ .50 $ .25 
Each named variety of gooseberries..................... .50 -25 
Pe DA eI CULT AING te aroin Rays og oss SI Re ARR pee hee RES 1.00 .50 


SSCA oe OOSO DOTTY ets iae i ars sins Leave oe ols tenet oe ae viet nase 1.00 -50 


ecretary’s orner. 
=> 


QUESTION ABOUT THE PEERLESS.—On what soil and what location does 
the Peerless apple give the best account of itself? This is a question asked 
by one of our members. It being a fact that the Peerless does very well in 
some places, if any one can answer this question with definiteness, informa- 
tion much to be desired will be furnished in the reply. Brief answers to this 
may be published in Secretary’s Corner. 


A Lare Summer Mererinc.—Attention is called to the notice of the summer 
meeting appearing in this number, The date for this meeting has never 
before been set so late, and at this writing it is even uncertain whether 
the strawberry crop will be at its best on the date noted. A late season, 
however, does not necessarily mean a poor season in the end, and we are 
hopeful that that will be the result in this case. 


“HARRISON ON THE Prony,’—This is the title of a booklet of sixty-four pa- 
ges just issued by C. 8. Harrison, the enthusiastic writer and practical grow- 
er of the peony and other floral products adapted to the Northwest. It will 
be found a very comprehensive treatise on the subject and well worth a place 
in the library of every person interested in this flower. The list of named 
varieties described is especially complete. As usual with Mr. Harrison’s wri- 
tings, its peculiarly brilliant style adds much to the interest of the book. 


ComparRaTIVE Test oF Dust anp Liquip Spray,—The state entomol- 
ogist, Prof. F. L. Washburn, largely at the request of several members of the 
horticultural society, is inaugurating a series of careful experiments on the 
grounds of the experiment station to test the comparative merits of dust 
spray and liquid spray, about which there is much controversy. He feels 
that at the end of the season he will be in a position to make accurate and 


exhaustive statements regarding the merits of the two processes and compara- 
tive cost of each. 


Tue AmERIcAN PomonocicaL Society will meet in 3lst session on James 
town Exposition grounds September 24-26. The preliminary announcement 
calls attention to the displays of fruits from northeast and southeast, the ex- 
pected attendance of prominent men from abroad, the reduced rates by 
water and rail, and the special facilities offered by the exposition. Two ses- 
sions only will be held each day, so as to leave the evenings free. Papers and 
discussions will be centered on a few important topics. Wilder medal 
awards will be made for meritorious new fruits and regional collections 


A Proniric SEEDLING SrrawBerRy —Mr. A. Brackett, of Excelsior, re- 
ports planting an acre of Prof. Hansen’s new hardy seedling strawberry, 
which is wintering perfectly without protection. That this new variety is 
exceedingly prolific may be judged from the fact that the plants to set 
this acre were grown as runners from fifty plants received from Prof Hansen 
ayear ago this spring. Mr. Brackett has not fruited this new variety yet, but 
understands the fruit, while of good quality, to be of inferior size, If it is 
hardy enough to winter without protection for home use, something in the 
way of size can be overlooked. 
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BurninG or Our Reports. —The last lot of 200 reports of this society for 
1906 were destroyed by fire at the printers a short time since, This puts the 
society in such shape as to be unable to furnish any longer to members a 
copy of the last report. If you have not already received one, please save the 
magazines of the year before, and in this way you will be able to keep your 
file, as the bound volume of 1906 contains, with a small amount of some 
other matter, the magazines of that year. We hope that none of the mem- 
bers who have as yet not renewed will fail to do so on account of this loss 
which is indeed a most unfortunate one for the society, 


Fruir Ourtook June 1st.—No special reports have been called for by 
this office at the date mentioned on account of fruit trees not yet being in 
blossom generally in the state. It would appear that there is some injury to 
strawberry beds, shown by the partial winter-killing of many roots. Red 
raspberries also in some cases show serious injury to the canes. As near as 
can be judged now, fruit trees of all hardy kinds are in a very promising con- 
dition. With plenty of fruit buds in sight, and with favorable conditions 
from now on, it may be that Minnesota will have a considerable share in sup 
plying the fruit needed to take the place of that irrevocably lost for this sea- 
son in the orchards of Missouri, Kansas and the neighboring states. 

New Lire Mempers.—Since the last annual report of the secretary’ 
made at the late annual meeting of the society, a number of life members 
have been added to our roll as follows: 


D W.C. Ruff, St. Paul. 

Frank Boushka, Biscay. 

Peter Fournelle, White Bear Lake. 
T. C. Fulton, White Bear Lake. 
Fred H. Clarke, Avoca. 

W. A. Peterson, Yuma, Ariz. 

G. D. McKisson, Fairmont. 

Geo. Teigen, Lowry. 

Geo. J. Kellogg, Lake Mills, Wis. 
Frank Yahnke, Winona 
Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea. 


W. H. Eddy, Howard Lake. 

F. BE. Cutting, Byron. 

J. F. Wagner, Bennett, Ia. 

. H. Kennedy, Sheyenne, N. D. 
. S. Korista, Silver Lake. 
Eobert Hannah, Fergus Falls, 
A. J. Volstead, Granite Falls. 
John G. Williams, Duluth. 
John Uno Sebenius, Duluth. 
Dr. T, S. Roberts, Minneapolis. 
L. R. Moyer, Montevideo. 


Ky 


Halvor Halvorson, Hills. 


DratH oF ArTHUR Bryant.—Arthur Bryant, senior member of the firm 
of A, Bryant & Son, nurserymen, of Princeton, IIl., died suddenly in the 
office of the nursery at one o'clock on May 13th. Mr. Bryant had been for 
many years one of the leading members of the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society, an organization with which he had been connected for over forty 
years, and which had honored him with probably every. position within its 
gift. At the time of his death he was seventy-four years of age, a well 
rounded out life passed almost entirely in practical horticultural pursuits. 
Mr. Bryant is well known to many of our members as the representative of 
the Illinois society at the annual meeting of our society on two separate 
occasions during the past ten years. He was a most genial gentleman of 
tried integrity business ability and noble citizenship. 


Decrease or Mrs. Lypia Puitiies Winiiams.—Mrs. Williams passed 
away after a sickness of only one week at the residence of her son, in this 
city, on Saturday, May 11th. At the time of her death she was filling the 
office of secretary of the Minnesota Forestry Association for the second year. 
She was a person of apparently robust health, and every indication gave 
promise of many years of useful service yet in the field of practical forestry 
development, in which she was greatly interested and where she had shown 
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herself forceful and able to achieve results. Mrs. Williams was born Aug. 
5th, 1846, in Vermont. She came to Minneapolis and connected herself with 
the Central High School] here as a teacher, which position she occupied until 
the time of her marriage in 1881. She leaves one son, Grover Williams. A 
sincere woman, whose loss is deeply lamented by the many who had the 
opportunity of knowing her and her useful service. 


CHAMPIONS IN THE STATE LEcisLtaTuRE.—The horticultural society has 
such a host of good friends in the present state legislature that it seems al- 
most invidious to mention any of them, but as a number of them are mem- 
bers of the society and were especially helpful in the passage of the “fruit 
breeding farm” bill, there would seem to be sufficient excuse for doing so 
here. The bill was introduced in the senate by D. S. Hall, of Buffalo Lake, 
a life member of the society, and championed by Thos. E, Cashman, of Owa- 
tonna, another life member, and a Minneapolis member of large influence, 
Hon. J. T. Elwell. In the house the bill was introduced by one .of the 
younger members, N. J. Holmberg, of Renville, a graduate of the State Agri- _ 
cultural School and also a member of the horticultural society. Mr. Holm- 
berg stood by this bill through thick and thin and had the last chance at it, 
as it was put upon its final passage in the house, where he secured the pas- 
sage of an amendment inserting again in the bill the appropriations which 
had been taken out by the appropriation committee of the house. These 
appropriations provide for an annual allowance to operate the farm to run on 
indefinitely, so that it will not have to be looked after at every session of the 
legislature. There were scores of members of the legislature who were eager 
to help in the passage of this measure, and not one, we believe, really opposed 
to it. The horticultural society is fortunate in having to present at this 
session a measure so readily meeting popular favor as the one referred to. 


Srate Farr Premium List.—The 1907 premium list for the Minnesota 
State Fair is now out and can be had upon application to the secretary, E. 
W. Randall, Hamline, Minn. Our readers will be pleased to note the revised 
list of preminms offered on fruits and flowers, which is to be found on page 
85 of the premium list. There are some changes from last year’s list, the 
most important of which is the doing away with the sweepstakes collections. 
In the place of this, in the class of apples will be found a pro rata premium 
offer for the best twenty varieties of apples and another for the best fifteen 
varieties of apples. The sweepstakes premium has also been done away with 
in the department of plums, and in‘its place a pro rata premium is offered far 
the best ten varieties. These changes confine the exhibits of fruit strictly to 
such varieties as are grown by the exhibitor himself. Heretofore the sweep- 
stakes exhibit has permitted collactions to be made from other growers, but 
under the new plan this can no longer be done. No new varieties have been 
added to the list of single plates of apples except the Superb, a seedling of 
the Duchess, originating in Winnebago. Four sorts, the Charlamof, Long- 
field, Peter and Peerless, have been transferred to the class in which seven 
premiumsare offered. In the flower department no special changes are to be 
noted except the premiums offered for cut flowers epen only to members of 
some floral society. This list was made up to meet the special needs of the 
Minnesota Rose Society, though it is also open to members of other floral 
organizations. 


ONE OF THE FOUR OROGHARDS OF R. A. SOHUTZ, OF LEROY, MINN., AND ITS OWNER. 
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THE APPLE ORCHARD IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
R. A. SCHUTZ, LEROY. 


There is no time during the life of an apple tree that its strength 
and vitality is taxed so much as in July and August, and if the 
apple tree is not properly cared for up to this time these two months 
will prey upon its strength and weaken it to such an extent that it 
will become subject to blight, sunscald or other fungous diseases 
so prevalent at that season of the year; and then if the tree fails 
to live through the winter it is said that it was winter-killed, which 
is often a mistaken idea. We often have a continued drouth during 
these months, and if the apple trees have not been properly culti- 
vated or mulched the trees will become so exhausted that they will 
fall an easy prey to a severe winter, and then the obituary will read, 
“winter-killed’”—a mistaken idea! 

Now there is no known cure for winter-killing or blight—but 
a preventive is better than a cure, and the best xnown preventive 
is to place the tree in the best physical condition possible. How 
can this be done? In the first place, if the trees be young they 
should be thoroughly cultivated, as we cultivate a good crop of corn, 
and bring to the surface a dust blanket to assist the capillary action 
of the soil and bring the moisture to the surface, and thus water and 
feed the roots, and promote the health and growth of the trees. But 
should the orchard be in bearing, which taxes the trees to their 
utmost, then the trees should be properly mulched, not only around 
the trunk of the trees, but from one tree to another, thus enriching 
the soil and feeding the tree through all of its roots. 

I will now give you my experience on mulching and trimming 
apple trees, even from early spring, to assist them during the crisis 
of July and August.. A number of years ago, before I had learned 
to grow my own trees, I bought 350 apple trees, two-year-old trees. 
The nurseryman of whom I bought the trees instructed me to 
plant the trees twelve feet apart, in rows running north and south, 
and the rows twenty feet apart. I should trim them very little but 
let them grow as nature had designed. Thus the trees would shade 
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and protect one another and themselves, and this would prevent 
blight and sunscald during the hot sunshine of July and’ August. 
I carefully followed his directions. But the following spring I vis- 
ited an orchard that was planted and cared for in this wise and had 
been growing six or eight years without trimming. Well, it simply 
had the appearance of a man whose finger and toe nails had never 
been trimmed, and his hair and beard had never been shorn. 

I immediately transplanted every other tree in my orchard, leav- 
ing the trees now 20x24 feet apart, and I now wish they were even 
farther apart, so as to let in all the sunshine that even July and 
August will furnish. I also pruned the trees severely and cut out 
all the brush wood. When I first planted those trees I mulched 
the trees very liberally with rich barnyard manure after I had lightly 
covered the roots with ground, and then I again covered the mulch- 
ing with ground. When I transplanted them, every other tree, I 
found that where the mulching had been applied the most liberally 
the trees had grown a good, strong root system of fine fibrous roots. 
This goes to show that liberal mulching and good thorough culti- 
vation, and proper pruning, will keep the apple trees in a healthy . 
and sanitary condition, and enable them to withstand even a drouth 
during July and August, and live through a severe Minnesota 
winter. In my experience a tree thus cared for will quite success- 
fully withstand that most destructive disease called blight. 

Now let me give you the results. A year ago the past summer, 
blight was very prevalent all over this state, and other states. I 
have an orchard, located near my buildings, which is sheltered from 
winds by an oak and evergreen grove on all sides. It slopes very 
slightly to the north. I have a number of large apple trees in this 
orchard, and I have trimmed out all the brush wood, so I can take 
a pail in hand and walk up through the center of those trees, step- 
ping from one branch to another, and pick the large red apples. 
Those trees thus pruned blighted but very little and others that were 
trimmed less, blighted more. This goes to show that we should 
keep our trees well trimmed and “let the blessed sunshine in.” 

I also have another orchard that is entirely surrounded by an 
oak grove. The first and second rows of trees on the south side, 
which are shaded by tall oak trees, were almost ruined by blight; 
the others blighted less. My other orchard, where I transplanted 
those trees which I mentioned, did not blight at all, and this orchard 
is sheltered from the south winds only. 

Many varieties of apple trees, especially the Wealthy, are given 
to overbearing, and we get quantity at the expense of quality. In 
this case the fruit should be thinned by picking off the surplus 
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apples. However, few farmers will take the time to do this during 
July and August, but if you shake the branches, and thus shake 
off a portion of the apples, the result will be the same to some extent, 
and in so doing you will shake off many of the diseased and wormy 
apples, and you will have less windfalls. However, there is one 
objection to this shaking process—you will shake off the largest 
apples. But yet the small ones will then grow large, because they 
get more room and nourishment from the tree. Do this like the 
Irishman who hired out to hoe corn. His boss told him to thin out 
the corn to three in each hill. Pat did as he was told, but he pulled 
out all the big corn and left the small ones. His boss rebuked him, 
and asked why he did this, and Pat replied that he wanted to “give 
the little fellows a chance.” 


Residence of R. A. Schutz, lecturer on horticulture in Minnesota Farmers’ Institute. 


In conclusion I will not only add that in gathering the fruit the 
apples should be carefully picked and placed in new, clean barrels, 
and that they should be of a uniform grade in size and quality from 
top to bottom of each barrel, not as the honest farmer instructed his 
son to do, when he said, “Fill this barrel with apples for the 
preacher ; put the largest and finest apples in the bottom; then fill 
up with small ones, those that we cannot sell; then nail in the head. 
When I deliver the apples to the parson on Thanksgiving, I will 
turn the barrel t’other side up and open the bottom.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): Did you ever spray? 

Mr. Schutz: I turn in my hogs; they eat up all the wormy 
apples, and I never need to spray. 

Mr. Henry Husser: I would like to know whether hogs do any 
harm to the trees by gnawing them. 
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Mr. Schutz: When you first turn in the hogs they do, but as 
soon as I put in a little salt and ashes where they can get at it they 
never gnaw a tree. 

Mr. Husser: If a man has an orchard on a side hill and the 
orchard is not in a position to cultivate, but the trees are taken care 
of by properly hoeing around them, and the rest is in grass, would 
you es keeping hogs in during the season to keep down the 
grass! 

Mr. Schutz: I would not keep hogs in during the gathering 
season, because they can pick apples faster than you can, but other- 
wise I would advise keeping hogs in the orchard as long as it is 
practicable to do so. 

Mr. Husser: You say you cultivate the trees and then cover 
the roots with earth, then you manure and then cover with earth 
once more. 

Mr. Schutz: I had 350 trees, and I tried to get help tc plant 
them, but I found I had to plant those trees myself. So I simply 
staked out the rows and plowed a furrow where I wanted the rows 
with a sixteen-inch plow. I set that plow as deep as I could and 
plowed a furrow one way, and turned right back and let the near 
horse go in the furrow, and in that way I plowed a deep dead fur- 
row, and where each tree was to be planted my boy went along 
with a five-tined fork and make the furrow deeper. I put my tree 
in that dead furrow and pressed the surface soil on the roots and 
tramped it enough to get the tree to stand up in the hole, then I 
put in some manure that the boy brought from the hog yard. I 
found no bad results as to injuring the roots of those trees. Then 
I turned about and plowed in, the boy driving the horses, while I 
held the plow. I filled that dead furrow from both sides and cross 
harrowed it, and the 350 trees were all planted by my son and 
myself, with the manure thrown in, in eight and a half hours, and 
we got home in time for supper. When I transplanted those trees 
a little later (they had come directly from the nursery) I found 
they had even a better and finer root system than those little trees 
shown us here yesterday. It was because of the condition of the 
ground being very rich. 

Mr. Husser: I am a beginnér in planting young trees, but for 
old trees I would like to hear a suggestion as to how they should be 
fertilized so that the best results may be obtained. I had only a 
few trees on my place. They were almost dead from blight, and 
I was intending! to cut them out, but my wife wanted me to trim 
them and take good care of them. So I made a trench like they do 
in the old country, about eight feet away from the trunk, until I 
reached the roots, and I put in a barrel of liquid manure. That 
revived the trees so wonderfully in two years that no one would 
have thought they were the same trees. 

Mr. Schutz: When you enrich the soil you feed the tree. 

Mr. Husser: I believe that feeding the tree is the best preventa- 
tive for blight. 
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Mr. Brackett: Is your soil a sandy soil? 

Mr. Schutz: No, it is a clay loam, a portion of it., I have three 
orchards, and some of the ground is sandy soil? 

Mr. Brackett: If we try to raise apples without spraying they 
are not fit to market. If we keep our apples cultivated they will 
blight to the ground. 

Mr. Schutz: I have a sandy soil, I could not help you out. Do 
you turn in the hogs to eat the wormy apples? If you will do that 
you will keep them clean. ; 

Mr. Brackett: That does not prevent our apples from showing 
scabs, 

Mr. Schutz: It does prevent it in some way; the hogs will eat 
the diseased apples. 

Mr. R. A. Wright: I do not believe in the pruning the gentle- 
man suggests. 

Mr. Schutz: That is all right—let the sunshine in. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): I have not had much to do with 
hogs, and | don’t want to start in now. I heard of a man who, 
instead of fixing up his home as he ought to have done, raised more 
hogs and bought more land and raised more hogs, and one day a 
man who had business with him came along and went up to the 
house to inquire for him. He saw his wife and said to her, “I don’t 
see any of the men folks around here; have you got any?” “O, yes,” 
she said, “I have three in the hog lot. You will find my husband 
and two boys out there; you can tell them because they have hats 
on.” (Laughter.) I have a son-in-law who sprays his orchard 
with hogs, and he raises smoother apples than I do. The hog 
sprayer is always ready. He raises something like 125 hogs, and 
he has an orchard of four acres. As soon as the apples are large 
enough so the children will begin to eat them he turns those hogs 
in and leaves them in perhaps three hours. If he finds they leave 
the apples and begin to root or show signs of doing damage he 
takes them out. He keeps that up through the season, and after 
they are through picking, the hogs are turned in again, and they 
do the gleaning. He arranges the hogs as he wants them, and they 
eat up all the wormy apples, so he has no occasion to spray. 
(Applause. ) ; 

Mr. Elliot: How many hogs have*you? 

Mr. Schutz: In reply to Mr. Elliot I would say that I have 
about 150 hogs, and I can take my choice among those hogs as to 
which I want to turnin. I have a lawn and on the outside of that 
lawn and near the house there is a flower garden which my wife 
and girls take care of, and I would not be permitted to let my hogs 
run loose. The outside hogs are not allowed to go into the orchard, 
but I use judgment in that line, and I have been very successful 
with my orchards. 
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THE PLUM ORCHARD IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
DEWAIN COOK, JEFFERS. 


Cultivation may be continued up till, say, the fifteenth of July. 
July and August, I believe, is the best time to take a scythe and 
mow off any plum sprouts or any tall growing weeds that may 
have been left by the cultivator. 

These two months are also as good a time as any to dig out 
any borers that may be burrowing in the trees. Any strong jack- 
knife is all right for this purpose. While we are digging out the 
borers we usually cut away any very rough bark that may be on 
the trunk or large branches of the trees. We notice that the trees 
with very rough bark are more liable to be attacked by borers than 
are the smoother barked trees. 

Right here would no doubt be the proper place to say something 
about spraying the fruit as a preventative of plum rot. I have 
done so little of it that I do not feel qualified to enter into details, 
but will say that spraying to be effective during wet seasons as 
.a preventative of the rotting of the fruit upon the trees must be 
kept up until the fruit is nearly ripe. 

At this season we sometimes find plum trees that have too many 
plums on them to produce the best of fruit. It is a tedious job to 
thin them sufficiently by hand, and but few of us will take that 
trouble. We sometimes take a short handled sharp axe and with it 
trim the trees until we think there is about the right quantity of 
fruit left upon the trees. July we believe to be a better month to 
do this trimming than August, but considerable benefit is to be 
derived from trimming the fruit upon overloaded trees even when 
the fruit is nearly ripe. This trimming the trees to thin the fruit 
is also a benefit to the tree itself in that it leaves the tree trimmed 
for the next season’s crop. Most of our plum trees have too much 
brush upon them any way. 

I have said nothing about fighting or destroying the plum cur- 
culio, as the months of May and June are the best months to do that 
work. But we can jar the trees so that the worst stung plums will 
drop to the ground, from where they should be gathered up and 
fed to the pigs or otherwise destroyed. Or it would be better still 
if we could turn some pigs loose in the plum orchard.. They would 
very soon make way with any plums that are upon the ground. 

In the writer’s plum orchard we have had for many years more 
or less of rotting of the fruit all through the growing season, and 
we have tried to reduce the rot by knocking the rotten plums off 
from the trees with a long stick. But I believe that method to be 
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a mistake, as it seems to increase the plum rot by scattering the 
plum rot fungus spores. We now let the rotten plums stay upon 
the trees until we gather the ripe fruit. 

Early plums begin to ripen here usually about August Io to 
August 15. Little or nothing is done to the plum orchard after 
this date except to gather and market the fruit. Where only a few 
trees are grown it is advisable to gather the fruit by hand, picking 
them off from the trees, but with us we have but little time to 
hand-pick the fruit, so we have a tent that we spread out under 
the plum tree. Sometimes we use blankets, etc., instead and shake 
them off onto them, from which they are easily and quickly gathered 
and put into crates or baskets and marketed as quickly as possible. 


Evergreen orchard shelter at Dewain Cook’s. 


The President: Mr. Cook is one of our best authorities on 
plums, so while we Have him before us we want to make the most 
of our opportunity. It is a practical paper on a practical subject 
and ought to draw out an interesting discussion. 

Mr. Henry Husser: Would you advise cutting the one-year 
limbs back on plum trees in summer when they get so long and 
heavy that they break down? 

Mr. Cook: Yes. I cut them back nearly to the stock and give 
the limbs a chance to start out again. 

Mr. Husser: What’ would you say about an old plum tree that 
bears very heavily? Would it be impracticable to cut out a lot of 
the old wood? 

Mr. Cook: If I remember rightly it was stated in the paper 
that was the way I pruned out the plum trees, cut out a lot of 
limbs, go for them with an axe and cut them out. 

Mr. Sandsten: What effect would it have to graft, for: instance, 
the De Soto on the wild plum? Would it not grow too fast and rot? 
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Mr. Cook: Not at all; the De Soto-is a native plum. It does 
not grow faster than any of our native plums. It might outgrow 
some of our northern class of Prunus nigra, but it will certainly not 
outgrow any of our native plums. 

The President: It would be considered a good idea? 

Mr. Cook: Yes, sir, it would. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): Have you grafted the Burbank 
on any of the Americana? 

Mr. Cook: I have not, but I have grafted some of the Japan 
hybrids. 

Mr. Kellogg: Did they overgrow? 

Mr. Cook: Slightly. 

Mr. Kellogg: Did that increase the hardiness? 

Mr. Cook: I cannot tell, I have not had sufficient experience. 

Mr. Kellogg: Will the Japanese hybrids if grafted on our native 
variety of plum) bear well? 

Mr. O. W. Moore: No, as far as my experience goes they do 
not; they simply overgrow. I have a pure Japanese now that bore 
plums last year that was grafted on native stock. The stock, I 
should judge, at this time is about two inches through. Above 
the union the pure Japanese is three to three and one-half inches 
in diameter at this time. In order to support that top I have to 
stake it securely; the top is staked the year round all the time. 
That is the result of putting a pure Jap on our native. 

Mr. Nils Anderson: The Burbank overgrows the stock alto- 
gether. 

Mr. C. G. Patten: Would it not be better to trim the plum, say, 
in March, the fore part of March, than trim it as suggested in July 
and August? — 

Mr. Cook: Perhaps it would be. If my subject had embraced 
the whole season I would have said early in the spring, but I was 
confined to July and August. I presume the plums would be too 
thick, and as farmers usually do not thin their plum trees much 
I put it in at that time. I think spring would be better, in fact I 
am sure it would. 

Mr. G. A. Mills: There is Burbank’s Circle, would that be hardy 
here? 

Mr. Cook: I don’t think those pure Japs would amount to 
anything here. | 

Mr. J. F. Benjamin: What do you do with the leaf lice on the 
plum trees? 

Mr. Cook: I have never done anything with them, but kerosene 
emulsion is the remedy. 

The President: You do not attempt to combat them? 

Mr. Cook: No; some years they are pretty bad, and some years 
they disappear. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: Don’t kill the lady bugs, and they will 
take care of the eggs. 

Mr. Prosser: How are we going to graft so the scion will not 
overgrow the stock? If the Japanese plum is grafted on the native 
plum it will outgrow it. 
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Mr. Cook: I have never grafted any pure Japanese except 
this spring. I don’t know what we can do to prevent them out- 
growing it; I cannot give any plan. . 

Mr. Prosser: Well, if you put it down on the root? 

Mr. Elliot: You will have the same difficulty. 

Mr. Prosser: Will not your stock overbalance that difficulty ? 

Mr. Cook: If it was a short root graft it would be all right. 
They would throw roots out of the scion on short piece roots, and 
I believe that would work all right. 

Mr. Elliot: Would the tree be hardy on those short grafts? 

Mr. Cook: I think not. 

Mr. Moore: I have tried grafting on our native roots, and it 
was a perfect failure. 

Mr. Kellogg: I have a Burbank that bore heavily this year 
which is grafted on the De Soto. The blossoms were forty to the 
foot by actual count. They matured nicely with very little rot, but 
I expect it to be dead next spring. I want it to die a happy death. 
I saved scions, and I want to do it again. The Burbank is not hardy 
on its own roots, and I do not think we can save it top-grafted. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle (Wis.): This question of pruning is one of 
great importance. Mr. Cook suggests we go through our plum 
trees with an axe and prune out the trees; that is better than thin- 
ning out the fruit. I would like to ask whether he has observed any 
damage resulting from going in with an axe and cutting out 
branches? 

Mr. Cook: I consider it a damage to the tree to have it grow 
so high that when the plums fall on the ground they will crack. 
I cut those long branches, sometimes they are eight to ten feet long, 
I cut them off within a foot of the tree, and usually they throw out 
new shoots, sometimes they grow five or six feet in a single season, 
and you practically have a new tree. You keep that up for three 
or four years, and at the end of that time you have a new tree. It 
may do harm to some extent, but I think it does more good than 
harm. 

Mr. Moyle: Will it be all nght to cut them off any time during 
the summer ? 

Mr. Cook: I think so; it is hardy enough so it will stand it at 
any time in the summer. Ifa farmer has, maybe, a hundred bushels 
to market he has no time to gather his fruit, and if he cut off these 
limbs the size of the rest of the fruit will increase. You are pruning 
your trees and thinning the fruit—killing two birds with one stone. 

Mr. Moyle: In regard to grafting the Jap on native roots, 
some twelve or fifteen years ago Prof. Goff grafted on a whole- 
root graft, and when our trees got to bearing size they broke off. 

Mr. Elliot: Don’t you think it would be better to begin thin- 
ning earlier in the season than July or August? After the fruit 
has fairly set, I do not know whether it would not be injurious, 
and I think it would be more beneficial to begin it in June. 

Mr. Cook: Perhaps it would. I can say this about thinning 
plums: I have gone through the orchard when they were just 
getting ripe and picked off the finest plums on the trees, and what 
were left grew to be larger than those I picked first. I think thin- 
ning is a good thing at any time, but the earlier the better. 
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‘THE CHERRY ORCHARD IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
WALTER A. YAHNKE, WINONA, 


The month of July, or rather the first part of it, is the busiest 
season in the cherry orchard. At that time the harvesting and mar- 
keting of the crop has to be done, and the crop as well as the market 
has to be watched carefully, for it depends as much on one as on 
the other to make the cherry orchard profitable. This year’s cherry 
crop was the heaviest we had for years, and the price was good on 
account of the demand being far ahead of the supply. This shows 
that cherry growing is by no means overdone and will not be for 
many years to come, for the demand has been growing faster than 
the supply year after year. As far as Minnesota is concerned, very 
few cherries are grown at present. As far as I know, the most of 


Gathering the cherry crop at Winona. 


them are grown in Winona county. The reason why cherries are 
not grown more all over the state is probably due to insufficient 
knowledge of the requirements for successful growing. The last 
wet seasons have taught more to the inexperienced cherry grower 
about what kind of a location cherries want and under what condi- 
tions they are successful than many books could teach them. In 
many places where cherry orchards were planted on level and clay 
soils they were wiped out entirely on account of excessive moisture 
and fungous diseases, but, on the other hand, where the cherry 
orchards had a natural drainage the excessive moisture was drained 
off in no time from the surface and underground, and the trees 
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did well, providing they were judiciously sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture to keep the fungous diseases in check. This year in June 
‘my cherry orchard began to look yellow. The leaves were infested 
with fungous diseases, and I could see from a mile away that the 
whole orchard had turned to a yellow color. I at once applied a 
good spraying of Bordeaux mixture, and in a week’s time the yellow 
leaves had dropped off, the fungus was checked, and the trees soon 
became as green as they were before and matured a good crop 
of fruit. 


The Homer cherry. 


If the cherry orchards are sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
before the blossom buds open and once or twice afterwards in May 
or the first part of June, this will generally keep the fungus in 
‘check so that sprayirig will not be necessary shortly before the fruit 
is marketed, but if this spraying has been neglected and the trees 
‘get the appearance as I described above my orchard had in June 
I would spray at once, even if it is a few days before picking time, 
even if I had to wash the fruit in order to market it. Very seldom 
spraying has to be done in August, as most of the seasons are very 
dry at that time of the year, but the cherry grower in all the manip- 
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ulations of the orchard has to use his judgment. The success of 
the cherry orchard depends to a great extent on the treatment of 
the fungous diseases and the right location and soil for the plan- 
tation, 

The variety of cherries we grow has also a great deal to do with 
the success of cherry growing. We all have planted all kinds of 
cherries and without much success, but the success which has been 
achieved in Winona county with cherry growing is mostly due to: 
the fact that they are hardy varieties on their own roots, for at 
present there are very few cherry trees left which are not on their 


In the cherry orchard at Mr. Yahnke’s. 


own roots. I have tried many Russian varieties, but all proved to 
be a failure, some too tender in blossom buds, others too shy bearers. 
to make them profitable. I have also tried the standard varieties 
planted in states south of us, and they have not proved a success, 
which is due probably to the fact that they are grafted on too tender 
stock for the cold climate in our state. The only variety which 
has proved a success in Winona county for over forty years is a 
variety which is called here the Homer. The planting of this variety 
is increasing from year to year. 

In order to have a good crop of cherries to pick in July you 
must have the right location, the right variety of trees and give 
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them the right treatment in April, May and June. If this is observed 
the cherry orchard needs less work than any other tree fruit. 

The picking of cherries has to be very closely attended to, and 
pickers ought to be taught carefully not to tear down the coming 
blosson: buds with the stem they are picking, and also not to injure 
the branches of the trees when handling them. Many cherry pick- 
ing devices have been invented and praised to be perfection. We 
have tried several of them, but none have proved satisfactory, but 
the time will come when somebody will invent a cherry picker which 
probably will fill the bill. There is probably one objection to picking 
devices, and that is that the stems will be short and more fruit is 
needed to fill the quart than if the stems are left on, but when cus- 
tomers know that there is more fruit and less stems in the box 
they will soon learn that they are worth more and will cheerfully 
pay the price. When the growers see the advantage of a good instru- 
ment which will do the work rapidly and satisfactorily, then all the 


cherries will come to the market in the same condition, and the price 


will regulate itself to these conditions. 


Mr. C. F. Gardner (Ia.): What are the names of your varieties? 

Mr. Yahnke: We have the Schlanke, Bessarabian, King and 
Morello. We also tried several Russian, but they did not amount 
to much. 

Mr. Gardner: What variety does the best of all? 

Mr. Yahnke: The Homer is doing the best. In Winona county 
there are large orchards, and they nearly all have the Homer. 

Mr. Seth Kenney: Are you acquainted with an insect that 
looks like a snail and eats the leaves so they leave nothing but a 
skeleton ? 

Mr. Yahnke: I am not. 

Mr. Merritt: That is the snail we are troubled with very much 
in Winona county. 

Prof. Green: That is the slug. 

Mr. Prosser: We had the same trouble in our section. The 
leaves were eaten out by some insect, and every tree that was at- 
tacked is dead. 

The President: I spray with Paris green, and there is no diffi- 
culty in getting rid of it. 

Mr. Elliot: White hellebore is good. 

The President: I can see no reason for fooling with hellebore 
when we have Paris green. I use Paris green for everything. 

Mr. Busse: How do you manage to keep the birds from taking 
your crop? 

Mr. Yahnke: Plant more cherries. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Geo. J: Kellogg (Wis.): Mr. Yahnke spoke of the cherry 
on its own roots. Have you anything but the Homer on its own 
roots, or do you propagate anything else? 

Mr. Yahnke: Just sprouts. 
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Mr. Husser: Don’t you think that success with cherries is as. 
much due to location and the proper kind of soil as to anything else?’ 

Mr. Yahnke: That has a good deal to do with it. If you plant 
on heavy soil they are apt to be infected with fungous diseases. 

Mr. Seeley: I find my early cherry trees burst and crack. What 
is the cause of that? 

Mr. Yahnke: We find that is true sometimes, but it is probably 
winter-killing. I do not know to what else to lay it. 

Mr. Busse: I think it is sun-scald. Mine are the same way. 

Mr. Prosser: I want to speak a word on the point of preventing 
the birds from getting the cherries. The best way is to plant 
Russian mulberries. The birds prefer the mulberries to the cherries. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: The mulberries would never save the 
Early Richmond cherries; they do not come early enough. 

Mr. Prosser: There is a great deal of difference in the time of 
ripening of the Russian mulberries so far as variety is concerned. 
Perhaps you have a late variety. 

Mr. Husser: I hear so many say they would like to prevent 
the birds from getting the cherries. I put cheese cloth or mosquito 
bar, or anything else that is open, over the tree. They cannot get 
through that, and you will save your cherries. If one has many 
trees, I believe a man would rather keep the birds fed by planting 
extra trees. 

Mr. Merritt: Have you ever grown the Montmorency or the 
Wragg on their own roots? 

Mr. Yahnke: We have not. 

Mr. Merritt: That is very successful. 

Mr. Benjamin: What time of the year does the Homer ripen? 
Mr. Yahnke: About the 4th of July. 

Mr. Benjamin: Do they resemble the Early Richmond? 

Mr. Yahnke: They are larger and of a darker color. 

The President: Earlier or later? 

Mr. Yahnke: - Later. 

The President: Between that and the Wragg about? 

Mr. Yahnke: Yes, ‘sir. 

The President: I have noticed in my travels through the North- 
west that many people have much difficulty with the Richmond, 
and some of them on sandy localities on timber soil have great suc- 
cess with the Late Richmond. The Homer is generally a success 
throughout the Northwest. 
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SMALL FRUIT GARDEN IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
O. W. MOORE, SPRING VALLEY, 


July and August are the harvesting months of small fruits. The 
first of these fruits to ripen is the strawberry. We will suppose 
that the strawberry bed that we are taking as an illustration was. 
one year old the previous spring and that it has been well cared for 
through good cultivation and winter protection; and that the 
straw from the winter covering has been well placed between the 
rows, which will serve as dry openings for the pickers to work upon 


Mr. 0O. W. Moore, Spring Valley, Minn. 
One of our oldest members. 


and wili also act as a mulch whereby moisture may be retained, and’ 
will also help to retard the growth of weeds. A large portion of 
the first berries have ripened, and the pickers are about to begin 
work, 

The writer is of the opinion that there are more strawberries 
damaged in the picking than in the shipping. The picker should take 
hold of the berry at the stem and by a little twist of the wrist 
separate it from the parent stalk without bruising it or injuring 
those that remain for later ripening. The boxes should be new and 
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clean, and strict sanitary measures should be enforced among the 
pickers. Any field foreman that has the ability can, by a little 
friendly talk and showing, impress the importance of these matters 
on each and every picker with good results and be instrumental in 
helping to make the strawberry crop pay its owner a fair profit. 

After harvesting the strawberry crop comes the preparation of 
the bed or field for the subsequent year. Past experience seems 
to have proven that to mow the old vines close to the ground is the 
best method. Rake off clean and burn the rakings. The plants will 
start new growth in a few days, when the cultivator should be 
started between the rows, narrowing them down to about ten inches 
wide. Soon new runners will begin to grow, but no matted rows 
should be allowed to spread wider than from sixteen to twenty 
inches for best results. 

The ripening and gathering of currants, raspberries, black- 
berries, dewberries and gooseberries all come under the head of this 
paper of small fruits in July and August and play a very prominent 
part in the domestic fruit supply of the northwest. What is not 
put upon the general market and sold or eaten fresh from the gar- 
den is canned, jellied and jammed for winter use. The methods of 
gathering the strawberry applies to the raspberry as well. Touch 
the fruit lightly and deftly that it may not be crushed, whereby it 
may retain its natural shape and show well in the market place. 
It is supposed that these latter named fruits have had good and clean 
cultivation up to about the fifteenth of June, when they should have 
received a good, generous mulch of rotten straw or strawy manure. 
This mulch keeps the ground cool in the later hot months, stops 
weeds and succors growth largely, and prepares the ground for a 
subsequent crop another year as nothing else will. The foregoing 
is supposed to apply to an acre or more of small fruits.as well as 
the garden. 

Mr. Husser: I would like to know whether Mr. Moore would 
burn over his strawberry bed after the first year’s picking or after 
the second year’s picking. 

Mr. Moore: I think the gentleman misunderstood the paper. 
I do not advocate the burning over of the strawberry bed at all, 
but what I said was to burn the rakings. This burning over of a 
strawberry bed is a very particular job. The conditions must be 
just exactly right in every respect. The rakings should be dry, very 
dry, and if the straw is burned with it everything should be abso- 
lutely dry, and the wind must be just in the right direction and be 
just right, so that when you set the fire the strawberry bed may be 
burned over quickly. Unless this is done, and what you choose to 
burn is wet or damp, the fire will linger and smoulder, and the 
plants will be more or less injured. I have never myself risked this, 
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and I do not advise anybody, especially an amateur, to try to take 
the risk. 

Mr. Merritt: After the crop is gathered we mow them, mow 
them right down close to the ground, then rake them off and burn 
that stuff, and we find the young shoots come right up. You can 
run the cultivator through if you like. We find that a very good 
plan. , 

Mr. Prosser: In regard to that point of cutting the rows to a 
certain width, we cut ours down to a width of ten inches and leave 
everything in that space to grow. I would like to ask Mr. Moore 
whether that is his practice? 

Mr. Moore: Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Husser: Is it a practical thing to burn the bed off with 
the straw in order to obtain bigger berries, and does it make any 
difference in the size of the berries whether they are thinned out 
with the cultivator? 

Mr. Moore: I question whether there is anything in that. You 
may think you have inferior plants, but they will put out strong 
and vigorous runners and establish the row, and in another year 
you will see no difference. 

Mr. Brackett: I would like to speak a word about my success 
with strawberries. I always mow off my bed after I am done picking ; 
then I burn it off, and if by any accident I injure the plants in 
burning them off, I plow up the bed and plant them anew. Take 
the lowa growers of strawberries; they use their beds only one year 
and then plow them under. In burning them off it destroys all 
insects, and in nine cases out of ten the plants will remain unharmed. 
When I plow them, I leave a strip about six inches in width. If 
they are too thick I go it with a hoe and thin them out and get them 
about as I want them. 

Mr. J. B. Sherlock (Ia.): Many people now save plants to 
form the mother plants. How many plants are advisable to form 
the mother plants ? 

Mr. Moore: O, that is a pretty hard question to answer. I 
would not advise leaving more than two plants to the runner, and 
I should think about four runners would be sufficient. 

The President: I was going to say about ten in all. 

Mr. Sherlock: In northern Iowa they have the idea that the 
fewer the plants the better they develop, the better the crop and the 
healthier the plants. I have found that to be true in many things, 
although there are exceptions in some cases. In northern lowa there 
are two or three, not exceeding three classes. In the matter of 
plants in sandy regions they allow more, and sometimes they cut off 
the entire first growth and allow no plants to grow whatever in 
the month of June until after the fruit is developed, because they 
advocate that by allowing fruit and plants to form at the same time 
they get inferior plants. They allow the fruit to develop without 
making extra plants, and then allow the plants to grow, which they 
think forms stronger plants. 
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Mr. H. J. Baldwin: It depends entirely upon the kind of soil. 
I have often seen where we got too large a stand in a wet season. 
Some kinds, like the Dunlap, will make four or five times as many 
plants as they ought. Every person has got to use his best judgment 
in the matter. 

Mr. Busse: In raising plants for next year’s crop, I find that 
the early plant produces the biggest berries, It gets a larger crown 
and is strong, as a plant ought to be. 

Mr. Moore: I just wish to say a word before this discussion 
closes. I am a pretty well preserved man for my age, but unfor- 
tunately, as you have learned, my hearing is becoming defective. 
It is somewhat embarrassing to attend a meeting of this kind under 
this condition. I am a horticulturist, and I intend to remain such, 
and as long as I am of any use I intend to serve you. (Applause.) 


THE VINEYARD IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
’ E. G, E, REEL, EXCELSIOR. 


Owing to the variation of season these past few years, it is some- 
what difficult to know when July or August is likely to begin, so I 
may be excused if I encroach on other months to some extent. Right 
here I want to say that if in this paper you find a too frequent use 
of the big “I,” it is not in a spirit of egotism on my part, but rather 
what I have found to be the best and most practical method of man- 
agement after twenty-one years of experience in commercial vine- 
yarding in Minnesota. 

Cultivation up to July should have consisted of one light plow- 
ing as soon as the vines were unearthed and tied to the trellis, and 
hoeing and forking the earth away from the base of the vine; 
whatever other cultivation is done should be with a toothed culti- 
vator. The Planet Jr. strawberry cultivator seems the most efficient 
tool I have tried. Tying is about done by July first. I use the tendrils 
of the vine almost exclusively. These may be manipulated so as to 
take the place of string, grass or cloth and will be found to hold 
even in a strong wind. After a few hours they harden and hold 
much more firmly than any of the usual ties. The secret of tying 
with them is to hold the shoot against the wire and pass the tendril 
around both shoot and wire in as large a loop as possible and 
draw as closely as the tendril seems able to stand. A half hour of 
practice is time well spent, for it will save many hours in preparing 
other ties. It is also the most rapidly done. 

Although spraying is the keynote of success, I would not be 
willing to say how often it should be done, for the weather condi- 
tions vary so greatly that while in some years the sprayer, like the 
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poor, we must have with us always, in others one or two sprayings 
will be all that is needed. 

The past season I used the dust stray for the first time. I 
believe that will prove to be the best, as the vineyard is more quickly 
covered with the dry spray, and the dust clings all the better in a 
wet, murky time, when the wet sprayer is entirely out of commis- 
sion. The only question in my mind is the efficacy of the prepared 
dust, as we have to go by faith concerning the ingredients and the 
relative proportion of fungicide and medium. I had the best success 
working while the dew was on and in the too many foggy days. 
If the firms making the dry Bordeaux remain dependable, I con- 
sider it ahead of the wet spray. But there’s that “if.” 

Summer pruning is the bugbear of most growers but is a very 
simple matter. Just go through the rows and, like the Irishman in 
the fight, when you see a head, hit it! Snap off the light green 
shoots at the joint, reaching well into the mature foliage. Do not 
wait until a corn knife or scythe is necessary. When allowed to 
grow until they top half way across the row it seems to do more 
harm than good. I always find it a hard matter to spend enough 
time on this work, for it is most imperative just when berries are 
ripe. I must confess that my Concords look pretty badly some sea- 
sons when I get into them, but then that good old Concord will 
stand for more abuse than any other variety—and generally gets 
it too. I have found it a very good plan on Moore’s Early, Concord, 
Worden and some other of the rank growers, to go through when 
the cluster buds have developed—in fact any time till they blossom— 
and pinch off the extreme tip of the shoot. That seems to check 
the push of wood at a time when the blossom needs it. I consider 
this of great importance. However, it adds to the number of lat- 
erals that must be looked to later. 

Of insect enemies, all I can say is that for the last few years 
they have resigned in favor of the mildew and rot. The blue beetle 
was never much of a nuisance with me, and I made no pretense of 
combating it. I wish I could say the same of the leaf-hopper. In 
some seasons they have literally ruined the Delawares. I never 
could find any more efficient way to rid the vines of them than to 
stand at south end of the top row and “cuss” them good and plenty. 
I designed a trap that caught millions of them, but muulti-millions 
came to the funeral! I also used large frames smeared with the 
active principle of sticky fly paper. It caught a few millions of 
them, but there were others! I believe that about three pounds sul- 
phur added to forty pounds of dry Bordeaux dust, sprayed or blown 
well into the vines, would prevent them to some extent. I sincerely 
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hope none of us will be obliged to try it. I have been quite free 
from birds the past few years. My good neighbor, H. L. Crane, 
“shoos” them over to Mr. Gust. Johnson. I am unable to state just 
how Mr. Johnson gets them back to Mr. Crane. Perhaps birds of 
a feather flock towards each other—at any rate, they pass me by. 

It is an unusual thing for grapes to ripen sufficiently to market 
in August, but I will give my methods as it may be of some interest. 
First, however, I want to say that the extremely shortsighted policy 
of some growers in rushing their grapes to market only partly ripe 
has done more to spoil the demand for home grown grapes than 
any other one thing. It is a pernicious practice and should be dis- 
couraged from every side. I have carriers made to hold a California 
peach crate, and the pickers cut into the crates and carry to a given 
point, from which they are hauled to the barn, where they are 
stacked in racks to stand for at least twenty-four hours before pack- 
ing in baskets. Standing a day or two causes the stems to become 
less stiff and brittle, so they handle better, not allowing them to 
sink and give the baskets a slack-filled appearance. They work 
faster and easier, and one can get more grapes in a basket that way. 
I use the smallest basket I can get and fill it just as full as I can 
possibly get it. When they have stood twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours, even the thinnest-skinned sorts may be packed one-half to 
three-fourths inch above the rim and forced down with the cover 
without breaking the grapes. They will, when opened, present a 
very fine appearance, as they will be quite even on top but still 
showing the clusters. Each cover is stamped with vineyard, name, 
address and variety. I always take special pains to have them go 
to market as neat and attractive as possible. 

Mr. Henry Husser: I always have trouble with the Concord 
because they grow such immense laterals. Is it not injurious to 
prune out the laterals in July and August? 

Mr. Reel: The lateral will exhaust the vine probably, but it is 
a detriment to the grape more than to the vine. It takes the suste- 
nance away from the fruit and prevents the fruit from developing. 
The idea of summer pruning is to turn everything possible into the 
fruit. 

Mr. Husser: Sometimes it happens that some varieties drop 
their berries, what do you think is the cause of that? 

Mr. Reel: There are several reasons for that. Sometimes there 
is a little worm that gets in. Order varieties drop them some time 
before they ripen. The grapes of some varieties fall much easier 
than others. 

Mr. Husser: I have some Clinton; they do not fall off. 

Mr. Reel: You couldn’t knock the Clinton off with a club. 
(Laughter.) 
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Mr. M. R. Cashman: What:is the most profitable variety for 
the farmer in your experience? 

Mr. Reel: The Concord, of all varieties. 

The President: Have you tried the Beta? 

Mr. Reel: I have not, but I have seen the fruit. I do not 
think it has the quality of the Concord. The Concord is perfectly 
hardy with us. 

Mr. Brackett: Have you not made more profit out of the Del- 
aware than out of the Concord in years gone by? 

Mr. Reel: Yes, but the gentleman asked the best variety for 
the farmer to raise, and I said the Concord. The Delaware is the 
most profitable—or the least unprofitable—variety that we raise. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Husser: What is the most desirable red variety? 

Mr. Reel: The Delaware. 

Mr. Geo. E. Kellogg (Wis.): Have you ever practiced girdling 
to hasten ripening? 

Mr. Reel: During the first years of my experience, when I was 
young and enthusiastic, I girdled some, but the game is not worth 
the candle. I girdle a few, but it does not amount to much. The 
work is so great for what we get out of it that it is not worth bother- 
ing with. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle (Wis.): What is your experience with the 
Moore's Early? 

Mr. Reel: The Moore’s Early is the best black grape we have 
in this country, but it is not productive enough; it is not prolific. 
It is a little tender and in bad years root-kills. 

Mr. Moyle: How do you like the Agawam? 

Mr. Reel: That is a fine. grape, and it is a good quality of 
grape right up to Christmas, and the only reason we cannot keep 
them is that we eat them up. (Laughter.) 

Mr. F. J. Cowles: How about the Worden? 

Mr. Reel: It is a little bit earlier than the Concord, but it 
appears to me to be subject to more evils than the Concord; it gets 
wormy and falls off, and the berries rot very badly. So I dug up 
my Worden all but a few samples. 

Mr. Husser: What kind of soil have you? 

Mr. Reel: It is a clay loam. 

Mr. Husser: I have noticed where the Concord does well the 
Worden does well and vice versa. 

Mr. Reel: I have only had experience right in that one vine- 
yard, and mine are on heavy clay soil. 

Mr. -Husser: I would like to hear from Mr. Reel upon one 
point. I saw at the state fair ripe Concords from Minnetonka, while 
in southern Minnesota we had no ripe grapes whatever. 

Mr. Reel: I don’t know why it should be so, but we had ripe 
Concords during the time of the state fair. 

The President: I have noticed that myself, that when Minne- 
tonka grapes were ripe those further south were not. 

Mr. Husser: I would like to know the reason for that. 
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Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): You ought to move up into a 
warm climate. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Reel: Not having had any experience except in the Minne- 
tonka region I cannot say. 

Mr. Brackett: Most of the grapes were girdled. 

Mr. Reel: I had ripe Concords at the time of the state fair, but 
they were from some buds that were not covered last winter. I had 
to be very rapid with my work, and a lot of my varieties were left 
uncovered. They started up quickly, and the grapes on those shoots 
matured sooner than those that were covered. I have noticed that 
frequently. 

Mr. Kellogg: What is your aspect? 

Mr. Reel: Southeast. 

Mr. Kellogg: How early do you begin to tie up? 

Mr. Reel: As close to the first of May as I can. 

Mr. Kellogg: What is the condition of the vines when you 
begin to tie up—are the buds swollen? 

Mr. Reel: The buds are usually swollen, but they ought not to 
be; they ought to be gotten up before they begin to push out. 

Mr. Prosser: How does the Janesville compare with the Con- 
cord in hardiness and productiveness ? . 

Mr. Reel: I have not the Janesville on my place, but I think in 
quality if the Janesville is allowed to get thoroughly ripe it is nearly 
as good as the Concord. It is hardy and ‘productive, but not more 
so than the Concord. 

Mr. Kellogg: I want to say just a word about the Janesville, 
and that is that it is good for anything except to eat. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison: One of the most impressive things I ever 
saw was the old Concord grape, the original vine that was grown 
by its originator, Stephen Bull. I imagined it was alive, and T 
said, “You grand old mother, you do not know what you have done! 
Train loads and train loads of luscious fruit has gone from you, 
and train loads and train loads have gone from the vineyards of 
your children. You are the mother of ten thousand children and the 
grandmother of hundreds of thousands to come!” (Applause.) 


Plant an acre of Snyder blackberries next spring. Let the 
plants stand eight by eight feet. This will take 680, plants, worth 
about $5. Give shallow cultivation, and sow grass seed over the 
whole surface in September. Any time after the leaves fall in 
October, cut off one half the season’s growth. This annual prun- 
ing is all the care required for perhaps 10 or 15 years. The grass 
will grow up and ripen and fall down, and the blackberry roots will 
grow as they ought to, and will never be broken with cultivator or 
or plow. This is not the best way to raise blackberries, but prob- 
ably the most profitable way. M. CRawForp. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
MRS. S, R. SPATES, MARKVILLE. 


The dahlia seems to be growing more popular each year. You 
can have a flower garden with the dahlia alone from July rst, 
and not only through August but till frost cuts them down, even into 
October. They range in all the colors and are both double and 
single. The catcus dahlia is very choice, and the bulbs are more ex- 
pensive. The cultivation of the dahlia is easy, and the reward is 
great. I plant my bulbs the first week in May generally, but 
first cover the ground with well rotted manure and plow or 
spade under. Then rake smooth. Plant the bulbs in hills three 
feet apart, so the top of the bulb is about two inches under ground. 


Home of Mrs. 8S. R. Spates, at Markvyille, Lake Minnetonka. 


They will come up in a week or ten days, depending some on the 
weather. Hoe them once a week, and when they get to be eighteen 
inches high drive a stake by each one and tie to it, as they are easily 
broken off by the wind. It is best to use quite a long stake to begin 
with, as the plant needs more tying higher up. Most of our dahlias 
were far above my head and were loaded with the graceful flowers 
reaching out in all directions. 

In order to raise good dahlias, like anything else, they must have 
rich soil and good sunshine to grow in. I have given bulbs to 
friends who admired my flowers and directed them how to plant 
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and care for them. They got them under the ground by digging 
out as little sod as possible, and the soil was never disturbed after 
they got the bulb out of sight. The next spring they informed me 
their dahlias did not do well. 

After the frost has killed the tops, cut them off and dig up the 
bulbs, shaking out the dirt as much as will come out without break- 
ing the bulbs apart. Let them dry off half a day out-of-doors. Then 
{ put them into gunnysacks with a label on each sack stating variety 
and color. Then put them in the cellar but do not lay them on the 
damp ground, or they will rot if your cellar has a ground floor. I 
lay the sacks up on top of potato bins or pile them up where they 
will keep dry. They must not chill, for if they do it is the end of 
them. 

I do not separate the bunches till planting time in the spring, 
as they keep better and are not so apt to dry and wither up. In 
separating be sure there is an eye on each bulb, or it cannot grow. 
They are the same as a potato, if you plant a piece of potato without 
an, eye it cannot grow. I cut them up with two or three bulbs on 
each piece of old stalk, and that is sufficient for a nice big hill. If 
more is planted in the hill, there is too much foliage, and you will 
not get as many flowers. I have learned this from experience by 
planting bulbs too liberally, to use them up when I had more than 
enough on hand. 

Some varieties multiply more than others, but from a single 
bulb of most any of the varieties if it does well there will be enough 
to divide into from half a dozen to a dozen when dug in the fall. 

For the black lice that trouble the plants after they begin to 
bloom, spray them with sulpho-tobacco soap. It can be got at the 
drug store for twenty-five cents a cake. A cake makes four gal- 
lons. Use a sprayer to put it on with. Directions come with the 
soap. This soap is also good to spray roses or any other plant that is 
troubled with lice. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
H, J. BALDWIN, NORTHFIELD. 


Inasmuch as there is no other paper on the vegetable products to 
be given, a few words may be said about the best selection of seeds. 
This I believe to be true: that no single firm has the best seeds of 
all varieties. Some make a specialty of a few things and get the 
very best, while others have another line of seeds that are best. Al- 
ways beware of the firm who boast of the “best in the world.” 

One ought to be acquainted with the longevity of seeds and buy 
freely, using the two-year-old seed a part of which you have tested 
the first year, thereby insuring against a failure on account of poor 
strains of seeds. I might have saved at least $25.00 worth of celery 
if I had done this this year, for while I bought what I supposed 
to be the same seed as I had before and from the same firm it proved 
to be an inferior strain. Radish seed often fail us and grow soft, 
spongy things, when if tried the first year and proven good it could 
be relied on for the next year. 

Special kinds and strains of seeds, even of the same family, need 
different care, time of planting and room in the rows. Every gar- 
dener has his special varieties that he likes best. I would not advise 
one to avoid all novelties but to depend more on standard varieties. 
I will give later in the paper my own idea of special varieties to use. 

The asparagus bed you have done cutting, but don’t neglect the 
bed, as your next crop depends on the healthy growth you succeed 
in getting during these months. Asparagus rust is our great enemy, 
and I am convinced that we do well to cut the bed clean until at 
least the middle or last of June. I had a new bed I wanted to nurse 
along, so cut but little, while near by I had another lot that was 
‘cut hard and late. The former was nearly killed by rust, while the 
latter was green at frost time. So this year I cut the new bed 
close and late, and it came out all right. 

Plant a new lot of wax beans for fall use. A few pole wax beans. 
are best for summer. use. Try the Kentucky Wonder pole wax beans. 
These should be planted in the spring and will bear all summer. 
Nothing better than the old Bush Cranberry beans for succotash and 
dry winter use. 

Beets for winter use sowed late, about the last of June, should 
be well thinned out, with rows not over sixteen inches apart to keep 
from growing too large. 

The Silver beets, or Swiss chard, should be in fine shape for 
greens all summer. When full grown mow off to within three 
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inches of the ground, and they will come on again and make fine 
fall greens till it freezes up. 

Celery should be in fine shape during both these months, using 
the white varieties and boarding up during hot weather. Late fall 
and winter celery can be planted where the early potatoes have 
been dug, using the green varieties, which have a thicker leaf and 
keep better. Never try to bleach them with boards. The cool fall 
weather will make it best to bank with dirt, and as frost and light 
freezing comes on the dirt will protect the plants. The leaf blight 
often bothers, and happy is the man who doesn’t have it to fight. 
The Bordeaux mixture used as a preventative sometimes helps. 


Mr. H. J. Baldwin goes to market. 


The cabbage is a vegetable that interests us all. While we all 
want to get them as soon as we can, yet we all want a good supply 
on hand for fall and winter. We are at times disgusted with the 
Holland, as it is so bad to stump rot. The round or flat cabbage are 
easier to handle on account of the worms, and none other are so 
good for early use as a variety called Discovery, as hard as Hol- 
land, sure header and early enough. I notice, too, that it will grow 
planted for late use by sowing seed as late as June Ist. A test for 
late cabbage of Holland and Illinois Winter, all in the same patch, 
showed the Holland a miserable failure, and hardly a head missing 
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among the Illinois Winter. Sureheads and Early Flat Dutch were 
good too. 

We are all interested in how to fight the worms on cabbage and 
cauliflower. I think Prof. Washburn good authority on that sub- 
ject, and he says use Paris green in soap suds, this to be sprayed 
on with a knapsack sprayer. The Paris green does not need to be 
more than one-half the strength as for potatoes. The object of the 
soap is to make the solution stick on the leaves. I have gone over 
my young plants with this and could not see a bit of green when dry, 
but it did the work perfectly. Never put it on cauliflower after the 
heads are formed. This treatment is perfectly safe if used sensibly, 
and always give the benefit of a doubt to the safe side. Some 
poison the butterflies in a little mud hole when they come to drink, 
but this seems rather risky, as you will kill both friend and foe. 

One of the most valuable of our vegetables is the tomato, for 
it is both fruit and vegetable for us. We can have it constantly on 
hand from about the Fourth of July to the first of November. Hot- 
bed plants are necessary for early and ought to be transplanted 
three times. If on sandy ground and well mulched with strawy 
manure the early tomatoes will come in at least by the middle of 
July for us all. Earliana is good but has poor foliage and is soon 
gone. Burpee’s Pink would be fine if so many of them did not come 
rough. Chalk’s Early Jewel is a standby. Ponderosas are good 
but ought to be grown on trellis or stakes. Stone is standard. Try 
a few of Henderson’s Tenderloin for good quality, yield and no 
cracks. 

Potatoes are almost a field crop, but they interest us all. This 
is harvesting time for the early crop. A very good way is to plant 
a few rows of squash through the field, having left the rows in 
planting time for this purpose, and when digging dig the rows first 
next the squash rows. Nearly two fuli crops can thus be secured, 
and it is a fine way to keep down late weeds. In some parts of the 
northern part of the state the potato growers use the Paris green, 
lime and blue vitriol, all in one preparation, and sift it on dry, early 
in the morning while the dew is on. Will some one tell us of this 
process and how applied? 

Everybody knows how to raise sweet corn, but we don’t many of 
us have it as long as we might. I raise all the late corn as second 
crop, and by far the best corn for this use is the Country Gentleman, 
as it comes at the time when worms are the worst, and as there are 
no rows and a long silk, the worms do but little damage—and then 
the corn stays green longer than other kinds. Keep a crop growing 
on the ground until frost if you can. 
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Melons need careful cultivating, and a choice of kinds here 
is important. The Gem and Osage are desirable because of a 
smooth skin that does not catch disease spores as readily as others 
that are rough. The Osage ought to be raised in hotbeds and 
transplanted. An easy way is to use the oblong quart berry box, 
set close together in the bed, and four or five seed planted in each. 
Break to pieces as you plant out. They ought to be three» weeks 
earlier handled in this way. 

An easy way to handle the striped and big black squash bug 
when they are bad is to have a gasoline blow torch, suchas elec- 
tricians use. Use a small pan to drop over the hill when the 
swarm is on, and you get them all as they come out and very 
quickly too. 

* Don’t forget to put in plenty of radish, lettuce, spinach and 
onion sets in August for late fall use, and a few sash of lettuce 
put in the hotbeds goes nice along Thanksgiving time. 

If one raises this truck for sale, the greatest problem on his 
hands is to how best to dispose of it. The new laws allowing* 
people to sell their own truck in the cities to private customers 
helps out the truck man immensely. The people want it fresh 
from us and have no special love for the middleman, and every 
hour’s delay makes that much poorer truck. But this is too big 
a subject to speak on in the time allotted. 

Mr. Brackett: The gentleman spoke of saving seed, saying that 
two-year-old seed is the best. Is there not an exception. How is 
it about celery and onion seed? 

Mr. Baldwin: Celery seed ought to be good for three years. 
Any one growing vegetables ought to be familiar with the longevity 
of seeds. We know that cucumber, squash and melon seeds are 
better when two years old. I have used tomato seed two years 
old that was much safer. Radish are good for two years, and peas 
are good for two years, and there are only a few varieties of seed 
that you cannot depend upon. You cannot depend upon onions and 
parsnips. If you are familiar with seedsmen, if you have some 
friend among them to tell you just how old the seed is when you 
buy it it will be of great advantage to you. 

Mr. Husser: We had a little experience, and I want to say a 
few words about the seed business. They send out some good 
seed, but they do not try it sufficiently to know what it is. | Now in 
the case of onions, a person becomes awfully disappointed to get 
some seed and sow a lot and then have it fail, because it is too late 
to replant it. The best way to do is to take a hundred seeds and 
plant them in a box in February, and when they come up you can 
tell about what percentage will sprout, and you can regulate your 
seeder accordingly. If many germinate I would sow thin, and if only 
a small percentage I would sow thicker. I have received onion 
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seed that germinated only seventeen per cent, and then again even 
as low as five per cent, and both seedsmen claimed to have the best 
seeds in the world. Another thing, I would not advise planting Flat- 
head cabbage; we had the very poorest result. Flathead rotted 
badly, while the Early Winnigstadt came through all right. We 
have found Paris green the best remedy for cabbage worms. We 
take one pound of Paris green to fifteen pounds of flour, mix it up 
well and put it in a cheese cloth bag, and then just go along the 
rows and give the bag a jerk, which will sift out a little of the dust, 
and in that way we have had very good success. Paris green is 


_all right, and that mixture is strong enough to kill the worms, and 


you need not fear anything from the poison. We feed everything 
that comes out of the field to the cows, and we never had any bad 
result. 

Mr. Baldwin: A third as much is just as efficient: you hardly 
need any strength at all. 

Mr. Husser: What do you recommend as the best celery? 

Mr. Baldwin: I have raised perhaps $150 worth a year, and 
I have found the Snow White, which is quite similar to the White 
Plume—and perhaps you would not realize the difference—to be 
the best. It seems to be a little stronger growing and is never 
troubled with being spongy. I never had that variety get spongy. 

Mr. B. M. Tessem: How do you get rid of the worm that at- 
tacks the radish the last few years? 

Mr. Balwin: That is the radish maggot which also attacks our 
cauliflower, sometimes ruining, the whole crop of early cauliflower. 
Prof. Washburn and others have made a great many experiments, 
and they have not turned out to be much of a success, in getting 
rid of them. A strong solution of something is sometimes poured 
about the roots of the plants, but it does not seem to be a perfect 
remedy. In the old country, where they have had to deal with 
them for a long time and where they are bothered a great deal with 
them, they make a practice of putting wood ashes in the drill with 
the seed. Another thing, it seems to be quite beneficial to put them 
in heavy soil. On my sandy soil, which is the natural soil for the 
radish, they do very well, but the maggots will also flourish better 
than in heavy soil, and we have to use ashes in the row. I can grow 
them quickly in the cold frame where they cannot be grown in the 
open field. I raise them much nicer that way than I can in the field 
in the early spring. 

Mr. Merritt: How do you treat the tomato vines for blight? 

Mr. Baldwin: I have tried putting on Bordeaux, but I believe 
‘a good way is to give them a thorough mulch of strawy manure or 
coarse straw after they have been cultivated once or twice. I have 
seen rows of the same variety side by side. Those that were mulched 
did not blight, but those that were not mulched blighted very badly. 
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CENTRAL TRIAL STATION. 
PROF. SAML. B. GREEN, SUPT., ST. ANTHONY PARK, 


The very backward and in some other ways unfavorable spring 
has apparently not interfered with the outlook for a good crop of 
fruit. At this station the season is fully three weeks behind the 
ordinary, but since the plants have come into flower the conditions. 
have been quite favorable for securing good pollination. Apples, 
plums, strawberries and raspberries have flowered profusely. It is 
too early yet to determine how much of the crop will set. 

The trees, shrubs and other herbaceous plants on the campus. 
also came through the winter in much better condition than a year 
ago and with very little loss of even the more tender kinds. For 
some reason Or other our blackberries, although covered with earth, 
were severely injured, so much so that I thought it best to cut them 
off at the surface of the ground. They have sprouted well and are 
now making a very rapid growth. Japan plums, I learn, are badly 
injured throughout the northern states. 

The work with seedling fruits which was somewhat enlarged a 
year ago is continuing along in a satisfactory way, and we shalk 
need the new fruit farm to take care of our seedlings this autumn. 
There is no doubt but what the University Regents will have pur- 
chased it by that time. It is the opinion of the executive committee 
of the Horticultural Society that this farm should be located in some 
good fruit section where we can grow the best varieties in order 
that we may have them near by to cross with the inferior but har- 
dier kinds. It is especially desirable that we try to secure crosses. 
between the Japanese plums and other improved species with our 
hardier but not so much improved native sorts. This would seem 
to be a specially promising field of labor. 

Work with apples and other fruits should also receive special at- 
tention in order that we may get varieties that are hardier than 
any we now possess. Seedling work in this line which was under- 
taken last year now covers several acres of land, and; yet much of 
the stock is in close rows where the final trial cannot be made. The 
5,000 seedling Malinda apples, which are probably a cross between 
that variety and the Duchess, have been planted out and are doing 
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well. About 6,000 plums of selected varieties are also being held 
over for planting out at the new plant-breeding farm. Besides these 
seedlings we have a large number of very promising apple and plum 
seedlings which will need more room next year. 

Last year’s work with strawberries consisted largely of making 
crosses between the hardier wild types from this vicinity and from 
Alaska with the better cultivated kinds. These have been planted 
out three by four feet apart for trial. We are doing further similar 
crossing work at this writing. The raspberry and blackberry seed- 
lings which were largely raised from crosses of various kinds have 
done well, and we have several thousand plants that will be ready 
to set in the open field in the course of a couple of ‘weeks. They 
are now growing in boxes, as we find that the safest way of handling 
these seedlings that have cost so much labor. 

In the way of ornamental plants for distribution we have secured 
a stock of seedlings of Alpine currant this year for the first time. 
Although we have grown this very desirable shrub for twenty years 
at University Farm, yet they never fruited until last season. It is 
quite evident now that under right conditions it will produce seed in 
abundance. We have now perhaps 6,000 seedlings of this which can 
be distributed the coming year. 

Cotoneaster acutifolia is a valuable ornamental shrub, as the 
foliage is brilliant and the plant is desirable for hedges and for 
massing. We have secured quite a good stock of this plant and 
shall probably be able to distribute 5,000 seedlings. 

The work in testing potatoes to determine those varieties that 
are most immune to disease will be continued this year as well as 
the experiments in spraying to determine its value. We have also 
several kinds of seedling potatoes and imported “alcohol” potatoes, 
which are of much interest in an experimental way. 

We have a good number of seedlings of apples, crabs, plums and 
shrubs of various kinds growing in our seed bed which it is hardly 
worth while to notice at this time, as it is too early to draw definite 
conclusions as to what the outcome will be. Take it all together, 
although the season has been backward, yet the conditions at this 
writing are rather promising and should they continue favorable, 
we will probably have nothing to complain of in the way of horti- 
cultural crops. 
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GLENCOE TRIAL STATION. 
A. H. REED, SUPT. 


In this, my midsummer report of 1907, I have to report a splendid 
outlook for fruit of nearly every variety. 

A remarkably late spring retarded the blossoming of fruit trees 
three weeks, especially apple trees, which were in blossom May 14th, 
in 1906, were not in bloom until June 4th, this year. Sunday, June 
8th, passed as “white Sunday” and a very lucky thing, for a heavy 
frost occurred May 27th, but fortunately there appears to be no 
damage to fruit blossoms. Apple trees in this vicinity were “trees 
of beauty” while in bloom, on many of them not a leaf could be seen’ 
for blossoms, and the fruit seems to be setting well, and the prospect 
for an abundant apple crop bids fair to equal the crop of 1905. 

My record reads, “May 30th, only strawberries in part blossom.” 
At this writing, June 18th, an abundant crop is in prospect as well 
as of.currants and gooseberries. 

The “Compass Cherry” plum is as usual loaded with fruit. 

A good crop of native plums is promised, but those bearing fancy 
names are shy of fruit prospect. 

My Bartlett and Seckel pear trees, that gave such promise of 
hardiness by passing through the winter of 1905-6, without a branch 
killing back, succumbed to the thirty-six below zero of last winter 
and killed back to within six inches of the ground, but are sprouting 
up and growing vigorously. 

My Early Richmond an English Morello cherry trees have lived 
through two winters and are vigorous growers, some of them fruit- 
ing the second season. They were set at three years of age. 

For a shade or a timber tree I have become in love with the 
catalpa. Three years ago I purchased and set out a hundred one- 
year-olds. The first winter they killed back part way, but the season 
following their growth more than made up. The second winter 
some of them killed back a part of the last season’s growth, but the 
past winter, the coldest of the last three, not one showed signs of 
killing back and now some of them are twelve inches in circum- 
ference and ten feet high. It is claimed that catalpa timber makes 
excellent railroad ties and at nine years of age can be used for that 
purpose. 
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JEFFERS TRIAL STATION. 
DEWAIN COOK, SUPT. 


Fruit trees of all kinds grown here came through the past winter 

in as good condition as usual; there was no winter killing. 
Strawberries where the plants had been covered up came through 
the winter in good condition and now promise a fine crop of fruit. 

Red raspberries, except where they were grown in an extra pro- 
tected place, were badly injured by the winter, and we expect only 
a light crop of this fruit. 

The plum crop will be practically nothing; we may get a few to 
exhibit at our fair, but that will be all. While all varieties blos- 
somed as fully as usual, we are satisfied, after a careful examination 
of a great many blossoms when they first opened, that a large por- 
tion of the fruit buds of most of our American varieties had been 
injured by the winter, probably by the very cold weather of April, 
which followed the unusually warm weather of March. A few 
varieties apparently set for a good crop, but the blight or the plum 
rot about finished them, brought on, no doubt, by too much cold 
and rainy weather about the time the bloom began to drop from the 
trees. This cause took most of them, while the plum pockets are 
showing freely on trees that have a few plums left. 

Of apples and crabs the prospect is good for a large crop. This 
includes about all the varieties that are usually productive here. 
We are in hopes to harvest one thousand to twelve hundred bushels 
of apples and crabs this season, provided the apple scab don’t strike 
us too hard. We have not discovered any apple tree blight, but we 
have noticed some apple scab on the foliage of some of our apple 
and crab trees. The blooming season of both the apple and plum 
was nearly four weeks later than usual—some varieties: of crabs 
have some bunches of bloom upon them yet, June roth. 


Plant an acre of Snyder blackberries next Spring. Let the plants 
stand eight by eight feet. This will take 680 plants, worth about 
$5. Give shallow cultivation, and sow grass seed over the whole 
surface in September. Any time after the leaves fall in October, 
cut off one-half the season’s growth. This annual pruning is all the 
care required for perhaps 10 or 15 years. The grass will grow up 
and ripen and fall down, and the blackberry roots will grow as they 
ought to, and will never be broken with cultivator or plow. This is 
not the best way to raise blackberries, but probably the most profit- 
ale way. MM. CRAwForp. 
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MONTEVIDEO TRIAL STATION. 
L. R. MOYER, SUPT. 


Among the perennial flowers reported hardy in Vermont, but 
which failed here last winter, are Alyssum saxitale, Bellis perennis, 
Euphorbia corollata, Papaver nudicaule, Lupinus perennis, Sap- 
onaria ocymoides and Chrysanthemum maximum. 

Hibiscus Moscheutos was much injured but is at the present 
writing sprouting up from the ground. 

Gaillardia aristata was somewhat injured but is coming on from 
root sprouts. 

Warm weather in March and the early part of April induced a 
too early uncovering of the tulip beds, so that they were much in- 
jured from the cold weather that followed. 

All the varieties of German and Siberian iris are ‘blooming 
finely, and the prospect is good for a fine display of pceonies. 

Chrysanthemum coccineum is just coming into bloom and is a 
very satisfactory plant. 

The different varieties of Aquilegia are giving good satisfac- 
tion. Aquilegia Siberica is an especially stately and showy 
flower and is apparently very hardy. 

Our common biennial Campanulas raised from seed all failed, 
but Campanula pinnata is coming forward in good shape. 

All the varieties of phlox planted last year came through in good 
condition. 

Centaurea macrocephala seems to be in perfect condition, and 
Lychnis dioica rosea is now in bloom. We have had the typical 
Lychnis dioica at this station for many years. It takes care of itself 
and is inclined to be somewhat weedy. The variety rosea seems to » 
be a much more desirable plant. Lychnis coronaria raised last year 
from seed came through the winter in perfect condition, but has 
not yet bloomed. 

Garden delphiniums from seed are in good condition and will 
probably bloom. They appear to belong to the English section and 
are probably varieties of Delphinium formosum. 

Phlox divaricata, brought in from the woods and set in shady 
places, seems to be about as desirable for an early blue flower as 
Mertensia pulmonarioides and to spread with equal rapidity. 

Tritonias taken up last fall and treated the same as gladiolus 
bulbs failed to germinate this spring. Probably the bulbs ought 
to have been buried in sand. 

In the shrub border we are especially pleased with Lonicera 
Ruprechtiana. The flowers are whitish and rather small, but they 
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appear in innumerable clusters. The curving branches form a 
round-headed symmetrical top, and the fruit is said to be very beau- 
tiful; but at this station the birds take it as fast as it ripens. 

Philadelphus microphila since its removal to a more sunny loca- 
tion is doing well. It is an attractive little shrub. Philadelphus 
Lemoinei came through the winter in good shape and will be a fit 
companion for its larger and more robust relatives. 

Viburnum Pekinensis is making a vigorous growth and prom- 
ises to be at home here. 

Dictamnus albus rubra is in a thriving condition and will bloom 


profusely within a few days. 


Forsythia suspensa produced a few flowers this spring, and after 
part of last year’s growth was cut back it appears to be in a prom- 
ising condition. 

Tamarix Amurensis killed back very badly last winter. From 
the shape of its leaves one might infer that this shrub is naturally 
a xerophite. Perhaps the last two seasons’ rainfall have been too 
much for it. 

Berberis Thunbergii forms a low spreading bush of fine appear- 
ance and is apparently hardy. It produced a few light colored 
flowers this spring. The fruit is said to be very showy. We look 
on it as a decided acquisition. 

The other well known shrubs so often spoken of in the reports 
from this station are doing well and giving great satisfaction. 

There is promise of a large crop of currants and gooseberries 
and a moderate crop of raspberries. Columbian left standing 
uncovered did not suffer so much from the winter as did the 
Loudon, nor as much as some of the other varieties from which the 
winter covering was removed too early. 

There promises to be a moderate crop of apples and a light crop 
of plums. The trees in the experimental orchard have been sprayed 
three times with a Kansas City dust sprayer, using their “general 
formula XX”, which is supposed to be Bordeaux with Paris green. 
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PLEASANT MOUNDS TRIAL STATION © 
J. S. PARKS, SUPT., AMBOY. 

This station came through the past winter without the loss of 
a bud or limb. I never saw trees or plants in better shape for a 
crop of fruit, and apple trees especially are now set for the heaviest 
crop ever seen on our trees. There are no signs of spur blight or 
other trouble. 

A few plum trees are a little shy—the Aitken and a few others 
that blossomed earliest got a little frost and will not bear a full 
crop. 

Currants and gooseberries are late and may be a light crop. 

Strawberries are late but never gave better promise of a bounti- 
ful yield—no insect enemies so far on plants. 

We have just used the last of our Baldwin apples raised last 
season, top-worked on Virginia crab. We expect some choice fruit 
this season top-worked on Hibernal and Virginia crab. 

We saw a new enemy among our apples this morning, June 19. 
Two big crow blackbirds were in a Duchess tree picking and swal- 
lowing apples as a robin would cherries. Who has seen or known 
of this before? 


WEST CONCORD TRIAL STATION. 
FRED COWLES, SUPT. 


The spring of 1907 will go down in history as an unusual sea- 
son. In March we had a few summer days but, fortunately, not 
enough to start growth. Then April and May were cold with just 
enough moisture to make the soil favorable for planting. The 
leaves did not start until the middle of May, so we were not crowded 
as last year. Everything wintered well. Nothing root-killed, and 
but few things killed back in the nursery. 

As to the prospects of fruit this year I will commence with the 
strawberry, as that is the first fruit to ripen. The prospects now 
are for a good crop, altho it will be very late. I doubt if we shall 
pick any fruit to speak of before the Fourth of July. Where the 
plants were not covered well they root-killed but where covered 
look very well. Columbian raspberries that were not covered 
killed back some, but Older stood well unprotected. King stood 
the winter well. Gooseberries and currants are full of fruit, altho 
the clusters of currants are not full on account of a frost while in 
blossom. 

The prospects for apples are very good, as most varieties are 
well filled with bloom. Patten’s Greening is unusually full in my 
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orchard, as they bore no fruit last year. The Yahnke that I set 
two years ago do not look very promising, as they do not seem to 
have stood the winter very well. 

Plums and Compass cherry blossomed full; Compass is set full 
of fruit, but plums are not as a general thing overloaded. The 
Surprise is not bearing very heavily this year. 

Evergreens are looking fine. Arbor vite blighted a little but 
not so badly as last year. There seems to be an increase in the 
planting of evergreens each year. At this writing the spirae, snow- 
ball, lilac and honeysuckle are in full bloom. Pceonies are budded 
full but not open yet. 


OWATONNA TRIAL STATION. 
THOS. E. CASHMAN, SUPT. 


Nothing of interest has developed at the Owatonna Trial station 
since my last report. We are going through the regular routine 
of cultivating and spraying as usual. We have sprayed all the 
trees at the station twice this season. 

It looks now as though we would have a light crop of most 
varieties this year. The trees blossomed quite full but on account: of 
cold, wet weather a large portion of them did not set. 

These wet seasons are demonstrating to us that we must plant 
our trees on high land that is well drained or carry off the water by 
installing a perfect system of tile drainage. Apple trees will not 
stand wet feet. Another very important feature in planting trees 
is to set them deep. The root is the foundation of the tree and 
yet is the most tender part of our standard, hardy kinds, and if the 
roots are not placed below where alteraaite freezing and thawing 
will affect them, the tree will be short lived unless well mulched 
each year, and a great many of our people either forget or think they 
have not the time to mulch. 

All trees that grew the first year of the twelve budded on Pyrus 
baccata, are doing nicely, look vigorous and healthy and are mak- 
ing a good growth. 


After the hotbed has served the purpose of growing plants for 
the garden, it may be used to grow plants of late cabbage or for 
the main crop of celery. One other use to which it may be put is 
to plant cucumber or melon seeds directly in the frames where 
they may be protected by the outgrow the frames before the season 
is over; but as the hotbeds are usually in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, the vines will not be unsightly and the yield is usually 
enormous. 
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Report Or Summer Merrinc.—The regular summer meeting is being 
held so late this year that it is impossible to publish the report in the July 
number, so that the list of awards as well as the regular report of the meet- 
ing will not appear until the issuance of the August number. All premiums 
taken at the meeting, however, will be paid by check very soon after the 
meeting, though full information as to premiums taken will not be accessible 
until the August number is received. 


THE FrRurr Exuipir at THE Comine State Farr.—Are you planning to 
make an exhibit of such fruits as may ripen well at your place at the coming 
state fair? So many of the older exhibitors, who have carried the work of 
the horticultural department at the fair for so many years, have dropped out 
that it becomes necessary to seek much new material to take their places. 
Please look over the premium list early and see what exhibits you can pro- 
bably make and plan for this weeks beforehand, not leaving it for the last 
few days before the fair. The secretary, who has charge of the horticultural 
department as usual again this year, would like to hear from all probable 
exhibitors and especially the newer ones, and any information desired along 
this line will be gladly furnished as far as possible to do so. 


THE Fruit BREEDING Farm.—A good many offers have been received of 
locations thought by those making the offers suitable for the purposes for 
which the fruit breeding farm is designed, and quite a number have been 
visited by members of the board and others. Only one has so far been found 
which gives promise of being up to the high standard required. This farm 
is located at Zumbra Heights station on the Minneapolis and St. Louis road, 
this being the last Minnetonka Lake station on that line of railway, about a 
mile from the lake and five miles west of Excelsior. An option for thirty 
days has been taken on this land. Any other sites that seem to our members 
to be favorable for this purpose, we should be glad to hear of, and the secre- 
tary or any other member of the executive board of the society may be com- 
municated with in the matter—but it should be attended to promptly. 


Drcksir’s SEEDLING—“Has been growing between thirty and forty years 
on the farm of Mr. J. S. Decker, just east of the city of Austin. This is a 
large apple, somewhat in shape and color between the Malinda and N. W 
Greening. That the tree is hardy enough to stand our climate seems almost 
assured. The original tree was a Duchess root graft, the Duchess growing 
upright as the main tree and this seedling springing up as a sprout below the 
graft on either side, making two low trees spreading out underneath the 
Duchess, one at the north and the other at the south. Being thus so over- 
shadowed by the Duchess, it seems exceedingly strange that it should ever 
have held on so well and borne so much fruit. Scions cut from it look bright, 
clean and hard. Mr. Decker assured us that he had picked as high as a 
barrel apiece from those two low growing root sprouts, of which the tree 
consists. In quality this variety ranks very high, being given the highest 
score of all seedlings of its class by the committee on awards at the late 
meeting of the State Horticultural Society.” Clarence Wedge, 
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Fruir Prospects in Manrrospa.—Mr. A. P. Stevenson, of Nelson, Man., 
under date of June 17th, writes “Our fruit crop prospects are good this year. 
No winter-killing in the orchard. We have now in full bloom in our orchard 
400 apple and crab trees, 200 plum and 40 cherries. The small fruit crop is 
extra promising and currants and gooseberries are setting heavily.” 


ORNAMENT THE Roapstpe.—An enthusiastic but somewhat erratic hort- 
iculturist in Cook County, Ill, is organizing a new political party, plank three 
of which provides “that all our roads be planted with fruit and nut bearing 
forest trees, shrubs and flowers.” He says, “In England, France, Germany 


‘and other European countries the government orders, builds and cares for 


the roads, and plants fruit and nut bearing trees along each side, also shrubs 
and flowers. The passers-by are allowed to pick up and use all fallen fruits 
and nuts, but not to pick from the tree and injure them, neither the flowers 
or shrubbery.” This part of the proposed platform proposes ideal conditions 
which we should all enjoy seeing developed. 


THE GoLtpEN WEEPING WiL~Low.—According to Geo. R. Peterson, of 
Collis, Minn., the Golden Weeping Willow is a variety af weeping tree very 
desirable to plant, as it is a fast grower and hardy. He describes it as having 
“a yellow bark but not as bright as the Royal Golden Willow. Neither is the 
leaf as broad, but it is a silvery green underneath reflecting in the sun as the 
wind sweeps the ground with its long, slender branches, It does not sucker 
but grows well in tree form, though it must be provided with a long trunk 
on account of the length of its pendulous branches. It grows readily from 
cuttings.” Mr. Peterson has sent some cuttings to Prof. Green at the ex- 
periment station, and the variety will be tested there. 


Summer Meerinc, Minnesora Rost Socrery.—The regular summer 
gathering of the Minnesota Rose Society will be held in the Mayor’s Recep- 
tion Room, in the City Hall, Minneapolis, on Saturday, July 13th. A liberal 
premium list has been prepared, aggregating in value approximately $200, so 
that a fine display of roses and other flowers may be expected. Competition 
is open to all, though a membership fee of $1 will be required from successful 
contestants. The public is cordially invited to be present during the day 
and see the display, also to listen to the excellent practical program which 
has been prepared. The premium list can be secured upon application to 
the secretary, Mrs. F. H. Gibbs, St. Anthony Park, Minn. 


Fruit OurLtoox ror 1907.—From the rather meager reports that have 
come into this office from different points in the state as to the prospect of 
the fruit crop this year, up to this date, June 26th, it appears that there is 
likely to be a good crop of apples, in many localities as good as in 1905, and 
from very few points is there an unfavorable report as to this fruit. Plums 
have apparently not set well and only a light crop may be expected, with ex- 
ception possibly of a few localities. Strawberries are now generally going 
out of blossoms and the prospect is good for a fair crop, though there has 
been some injury to strawberry beds. Red raspberries in many cases are in 
bad shape. So far I have heard of no injury to the blackcaps, which are 
likely to yield well. Some unfavorable reports have been received from the 
blackberry growers. Gooseberries are likely to bear to the limit. In the 
case of currants there is evidently some injury to the fruit buds, as in many 
cases the bunches are open and straggling. 
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“HorticuLrure my THE Norru.”—Under this title appears a seventy-two 
page, neatly bound paper covered book written by D W. Buchanan, of St. 
Charles, Man,, a guide to fruit growing in the prairie provinces of Canada. It 
hasa good table of contents and seems to cover quite effectively the subject of 
fruit growing in that region. It contains also a short article on trees, shrubs 
and other plants adapted to that section. 


MIx1nG VARIETIES IN THE WINDBREAK.—“The secret in planting trees 1s 
to mix varieties. For instance, I planted together, willow, ash, soft maple 
and cottonwood, the cottonwood all died years ago. They fulfilled their work 
in shading the ash and maple, which require protection in order to make 
straight and thrifty trees. All of these trees are in the swine lot, and the 
swine have access to them, making ideal conditions.” W. T. Warren, Wood- 
stock. 


Wuo Has Brarine Nur TREES 1n Minnesota ?—Inquiries often reach 
this office for fresh nuts from trees of butternut, hickory and walnut. Of 
course that means from Minnesota trees, and if any of our members have any 
that they can spare if they would let the secretary know he could announce 
it in the Secretary’s Corner, and in that way they would be distributed into 
the hands of others who would like to test them. That is one way to widen 
the field of work of the horticultural society, and a good one too. 


Tue Norway Popriar A VALUABLE TREE.—“My Norway poplar planted 
from cuttings twenty-three years ago are about sixty-five feet high and 
measure thirty-eight inches around, two feet from the ground. Cottonwoods 
alongside of them mostly died years ago, planted at the same time. The 
Norway poplar does quite well on high ground where the willow will not 
succeed well and are unsatisfactory. These trees fulfill more nearly forest 
conditions than any others I have.” W.'T. Warren, Woodstock. 


Tur TrmBER SuppLy.—“Every person in the United States is using over 
six times as much wood as he would use if he were in Europe. The country 
as a whole consumes every year between three or four times more wood than 
all of the forests of the United States grow in the meantime. The average 
acre of forest lays up a store of only 10 cubic feet annually, whereas it ought 
to be laying up at least 30 cubic feet in order to furnish the products taken 
out of it. Since 1880 more than 700,000,000,000 feet of timber have been cut 
for lumber alone, including 80,000,000,000 feet of coniferous timber in excess 
of the total coniferous stumpage estimate of the Census in 1880.” These are 
some of the remarkable statements made in Circular 97 of the Forest Service- 
which deals with the timber supply of the United States and reviews the 
stumpage estimates made by all the important authorities. 


VARIETIES OF TREES FOR STREET PLantine.—In the city of Minneapolis 
there is an ordinance in existence prohibiting the planting of box elders and 
cottonwoods on the public streets, and it is well that the attention of the 
planters in that city and elsewhere in the state should be called to this fact, 
as these varieties of trees are not desirable for that purpose. The favorite 
shade tree is the white elm, and there is nothing better, especially if the 
trees planted have been grown from seed of some choice type of the elm or 
have been raised from grafts of some especially handsome type—which latter 
method of propagation is now being carried on by some of the more progres- 


sive nurserymen of the country. The hackberry, which is near enough like © 


the elm to be called its first cousin, is also a desirable street tree, making an 
even closer shade than the elm, but cottonwood, box elder, soft maple and all 
other brittle-wooded trees should be discarded for this purpose. 
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In Memoriam. 


A. W. SIAS, 
POMONA, MO. 


Died December 24, 1906, aged 74 years. 


In preparing this memorial of our departed brother we cannot 
do better than quote the exact language of another departed 
brother, the late John S, Harris, in a sketch prepared by him at the 
time of the removal of Mr. Sias from the state in 1890, and pub- 
lished in the report of this society for 1891. It is almost like a 
voice from the dead to those of the older members who were 
familiar with the literary work of Mr. Harris: 4 


“Mr. Sias was born at Derby, Orleans county, Vermont, May 3, 
1832. His youthful days were spent on his father’s farm, the old 
homestead that descended from his grandfather, which was located 
in the midst of some of the finest views and most beautiful forest 
and mountain scenes in all New England; and there is no doubt but 
this scenery and the surroundings of his earlier years gave him 
that love for trees which has been a characteristic of his after life 
and of late years has been his ruling passion. In the spring of 1851 
he accompanied his parents to western New York, where they lo- 
cated on a farm situated in the midst of the greatest nursery dis- 
trict and the then best fruit region in the United States, near the 
city of Rochester. For a few years he divided his time between 
assisting a corps of engineers in surveying railroad lines from 
Rochester to Niagara Falls, and later on the Toledo, Wabash and 
Western road; attending the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, and asa 
traveling agent for the nursery firm of Nelson & Barker, near 
Rochester. He came to Minnesota in 1859, and for a time made his 
headquarters at St. Charles, in Winona county. Some time in 
1863 he removed to Rochester, Olmsted county, and immediately 
started the College Hill Nurseries, making a specialty of apple trees 
and evergreens. I first made his acquaintance at the state fair held 
at Rochester in October, 1866, where he rendered me valuable assist- 
ance in arranging my show of fruits, flowers and vegetables. so 
that the display should make the most favorable impression upon 
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the many visitors on that occasion. My first impressions of him 
were that he was a man possessed of sterling integrity and good 
ability, and from that hour we became fast friends. The objective 
points I found in his character were that he was too modest and un- 
assuming where only his own interests were concerned, and that 
he would permit other and less worthy men to push him aside and 
step in ahead; and too conscientiously honest to compete with that, 
class of unscrupulous tree venders who at that period were working 
the tree business for all there was in it, selling unknown auction 
stocks of trees at 50 cents, $1.00 and upwards each, while much of 
his carefully grown stock remained on his hands unsold. I am 
glad to know that the young. man, after long association with me, 
has to a certain extent been able to overcome this modesty, and is 
now aggressive and even pugnacious in defending his rights, while 
his reputation for honesty remains untarnished. 

“On the morning of October 4th, 1866, when the venerable 
D. A. Robertson broached the question of organizing a “State 
Fruit Growers’ Association,’ our friend Sias was one of the first 
to second the proposition, and with Wm. Somerville, R. S. Cotterell, 
1. W. Rollins and several others, rendered valuable assistance in 
organizing the society which has become the State Horticultural 
Society of today, and ever since he has remained a steadfast friend 
and faithful worker in our ranks. 

“My impression is that he acted as secretary of the preliminary 
meeting of organization. He has since served years and has always 
been found promptly at the post of duty. He has always been an 
earnest advocate of the planting of ornamental shade trees, and 
today the city of Rochester owes much of the beauty of its streets, 
Jawns and homestead surroundings to the precepts and example 
of our worthy friend. At his home on College Hill are growing 
forty varieties of the pine family and almost every variety of native 
and foreign deciduous tree that is hardy enough to endure this 
climate. The grounds have been well kept and the arrangement 
shows skillful landscape gardening and successful tree planting. 
Many of the most successful orchards of southern Minnesota have 
been planted with trees from his nursery. As an orchardist his 
work has been largely experimental. His orchard contains over 
fifty varieties of Russian apples, a still greater number of American 
and their seedlings, and something like forty of the Siberians»and 
their hybrids, besides pears, plums and cherries in numerous varie- 
ties. In 1882, 103 varieties produced fruit. What the final result 
of the experiments carried to completion would have been it is im- 
possible to tell. On August 21, 1883, the great tornado that swept 
over Rochester and its vicinity, leaving desolation, ruin and death 
in its track, uprooted one-half of the trees in his promising experi- 
‘mental orchard and left the remainder in a sorry plight. In a mo- 
ment, as it were, the treasures he had been years in collecting 
were almost annihilated, and the most thorough experimental work 
‘that had at that time been undertaken in the state, with all its hopes 
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of success, was lost or set back for many years, and the financial 
loss to him was one from which he has never fully recovered. 

“Our society has always found him at the front whenever any 
aggressive work was to be done. We shall miss him in our coun- 
cils, and we hope that he may be most abundantly prospered in his 
new home and the horticulturists of Colorado may appreciate his 
worth.” 


To this enviable record is added the following from his son, 
Edgar D. Sias, of Pomona, Mo.: 

“In 1890 father moved to Pueblo, Colorado, and transferred there 
a large quantity of his fruit and ornamental trees, which were 
planted in Central and Fairmont parks of that city. The high alti- 
tude of Colorado proving prejudicial to my sister’s health, as she 
had a heart affectoin, father decided to remove to Harbor View, Flo- 
rida, the home of his sister, arriving there New Year’s day, 1894. 
Wherever he went he carried the gospel of horticulture, and through 
his zeal as a promoter thereof the latent potentiality of ‘southern 
hospitality’ was liberated, and on ‘Apple Day,’ October 4, 1905, 
the thirty-ninth anniversay of the organization of the Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society, at Rochester, Minn.,—the birthplace 
of the writer—the Southern Florida Horticultural Society was 
launched upon the beautiful waters of Charlotte Harbor, at Punta 
Gorda. At this meeting father exhibited the Diospyrus kaki (Ja- 
panese persimmon, or apple of the gods) with which he had signal 
success in grafting upon the native persimmon. 

“In 1903 he made a trip to the island of Cuba, and while there 
but a short time, at his instigation, a call for a horticultural meet- 
ing appeared in the ‘Havana Post,’ but owing to the funeral of one 
of Cuba’s greatest generals I think no organization was perfected 
at that time. 

“Our Missouri home was christened ‘Memorial Park,’ and here 
he had dedicated ‘wooden monuments,’ as he termed his fruit trees, 
to prominent horticulturists of various states. As illustrative of 
his abiding interest in the horticulture of the North Star State, one 
of the last entries im his diary, made at St. Louis en route from 
western New York to Missouri was, “Took cars for Pomona, Mo., 
about 2:10. Last day of the four-days’ session of the Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society.’ ” 

As noted by Mr. Harris, Mr. Sias was one of the original mem- 
bers of this society, and his death leaves Mr. Wyman Elliot as the 
only surviving one of those who gathered at Rochester on that 
eventful day, with the possible exception of Mr. C. L. Smith, now 
of Spokane, Wash., of whose presence, however, at the meeting 
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there is no record. Mr, Sias in those days was a comparatively 
young man and apparently took little part in the meetings of the 
society, the records not showing his name as an active participant’ 
again until about the year 1876, from which time on until he re- 
moved from the state probably no member. contributed more tow- 
ards the varied services of the association. In 1876 he was elected 
treasurer of the society, succeeding the late Amasa Stewart. This 
position he held, with the exception of 1879, until the year 1881. On 
this year his name appears first in the list of vice-presidents, which 
position he held for ten years, or until the time of his removal from 
the state. The writer had a personal acquaintance with Mr. Sias of 
a very pleasant nature, and subsequent to his removal several letters 
annually passed between us, so that his life abroad was in a sense 
known here. Reference has occasionally been made to Mr. Sias in 
the columns of our monthly, and our readers will recall a number of 
original poems from his pen signed in his usual unique way, “Sam 
Bucus.” Those who attended the banquet of four years ago will 
remember the box of citrus fruits from Mr. Sias distributed on 
that occasion. 

An original thinker, profoundly interested in horticultural sub- 
jects, he has contributed much to the fund of information on 
subjects especially pertaining to the growth of Minnesota fruits, and 
we are all indebted to him for this service. The society did not 
forget its obligation to Mr. Sias, and at an early day, in the year 
1884, he was made an honorary life member of the association. His 
latest purpose to lay out and maintain what he called a “Memorial 
Park” at his new home in Pomona, Mo., was carried out in a 
measure at least, as referred to by his son in a foregoing paragraph. 
Few pioneers in Minnesota horticulture accomplished as much and 
possibly none more in placing it upon a firm foundation for future 
safe development than our deceased friend, who for twenty-seven 
years with tireless effort gave his life to this service—Sec’y. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MINNESOTA STATE HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Article |[—Name.—This society shall be known as the Minne- 
sota State Horticultural Society. 

Article II.—Its object—The object of this society shall be the 
advancement of the art and science of horticulture throughout the 
state. 
may become an annual 
member by paying to the secretary an annual fee of $1.00 or a life 
member by the payment of $10.00, provided that the life fee may 
be paid in two annual payments of $5.00 each. The members of 
any local horticultural society, the annual fee of which is not less 
than $1.00, may become annual members of this society, provided 
such local society shall send to the annual meeting of this society 
a duly authorized delegate and shall transmit to the secretary a 
properly certified list of its members, an annual report of its pro- 
ceedings, together with the papers read at its meetings, and an an- 
nual fee of twenty-five cents for each member of such local society. 

All memberships shall expire at the close of the first day of the 
next annual meeting. Honorary members for the time stated, or 
for life, may be elected at any annual meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present, provided that the name proposed for 
this purpose shall be first referred to the executive board. Every 
member shall be entitled to one copy of the transactions, postpaid, 
as often as published.’ 

No member shall vote on any netnosee amendment to the con- 
stitution or by-laws or at any election of officers except those who 
have been members for not less than two consecutive years im- 
mediately preceding that in which the election is being held. 

Article [V.—Officers—Its officers shall consist of a president, 
one vice-president from each congressional district, a secretary, a 
treasurer, a librarian and an executive board of six. All officers 
shall be elected separately and by ballot cast personally by the mem- 
bership, and shall hold office until their successors are elected and 
qualified, except that the vice-presidents may be elected by the 
secretary casting therefor the ballot of the society. The annual election 
of officers shall take place on the afternoon of the third day of the . 
‘annual meeting. All terms of office shall begin immediately upon 
election, and no person shall be eligible to hold-office who has not 
been a member of the society for the three years immediately pre- 
‘ceding. The president, vice-presidents and the treasurer shall hold 
their offices for one year. An executive board to consist of six 
membéfs shall be élected at the first election after the adoption of 
this constitution. The first two members elected shall hold their 
office for’a’term of three years, the next two members shall hold 
their office: for a term of two years, and the last two shall hold 
their office for a term of one year, and at each annual election there- 
after two members of this board shall be elected to serve for a 
term of three years. The president and secretary of this society 
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shall be ex-officio members of the executive board. The secretary 
shall be elected by the executive board at its first session.after the 
close of the annual meeting, and hold his office for one year. 

Article V.—The President.—The president shall call and pre- 
side at all meetings of the society and, under the direction of the 
executive board, have a general superintendence of its affairs. In 
the absence or disability of the president, the executive board shall 
select one of vice-presidents to act as president pro tempore. 

Article VI.—The Vice-Presidents——The vice-presidents shall 
have the general supervision of all horticultural interests in their 
respective districts, and as such constitute a general fruit com- 
mittee and make a report to the society at its annual winter meet- 
ing and recommend a list of fruits succeeding best in their districts. 
In consideration therefor the society shall pay the traveling ex- 
penses incurred in their attendance at said meeting. 

Article VII.—The Secretary.—The secretary shall keep a full 
record of the procedings of the society and of the executive board. 
He shall receive and pay over all moneys collected from members, 
or otherwise, to-the treasurer, taking his receipt therefor. He shall, 
under the direction of the executive board, conduct the correspond- 
ence of the society, have charge of its books and papers, prepare 
its reports for publication and attend to their distribution. He 
shall be ex-officio librarian of the society. He shall receive for 
the necessary expenses of reporting the meetings, postage, station- 
ery, printing, office rent, assistance, salary, etc., such sums as 
the executive board may vote therefor. He shall make a report 
of the work of his office at each annual meeting. 

Article VIII—The Treasurer——The treasurer shall receive and 
hold all funds of the society, and pay out the same only upon the 
order of the president, countersigned by the secretary. He shall 
give such bond as the executive board may direct, to be approved 
by the president and filed with the secretary. He shall make a re- 
port of all receipts and disbursements of his office at the annual 
meeting, and at any other time when called upon to do so by the 
executive board. 

Article IX—The Librarian.—The librarian shall have charge of 
the library and report its condition at the annual meeting. 

Article X—The Executive Board.—The executive board shall, 
at their first meeting after the annual election, elect one of their 
members chairman, who shall call and preside at all meetings of 
the board and, as such officer, endorse all bills audited by the board. 
They shall have general charge of the affairs of the society, and 
make a report in detail at each annual winter meeting. They may 
call a meeting of the society at any time they deem advisable, giv- 
ing at least fifteen days notice through the monthly publication of 
the society or by mail service on the members. It shall be their 
duty to audit all bills before they shall be ordered paid by the 
president and secretary. They shall prepare a program for each 
regular meeting of the society, to be issued at least two weeks before 
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the date of such meeting. They shall appoint annual committees 
on fruit list, seedlings, nomenclature, small fruits, apples, veg- 
etables, flowers and such other subjects as they deem best. They 
shall fill all vacancies occurring in the offices of the society by ap- 
pointment to hold good until the next annual election. They shall 
have full care and disposal of all funds in the treasury of the so- 
ciety, and shall expend the same in such manner as in their\judg- 
ment shall best promote the interests of horticulture in the state. 
They shall serve without compensation, but be entitled to their ex- 
penses in attendance at the meetings of the board or society. | 

A meeting of the executive board may be called by the chairman 
at any time he sees fit or upon the written request of any two mem- 
bers of said board, due notice being given either in person or 
through the mail to each member thereof. A majority-of the board 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Article XI.—Meetings——The society shall hold two regular 
meetings, annually, one commencing on the first Tuesday in De- 
cember, to be called the annual meeting, and the other in summer 
at such time and place as the executive board may direct. 

Article XIJ—Quorum.—Ten members shall constitute a quorum 
at any meeting of the society. 

Article XII[—Amendments.—Amendments to the constitution 
or by-laws may be enacted by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
who are entitled to vote thereon present and voting at any annual 
meeting, on two days notice of said amendment being given in 
writing. ; 


My pickers are each given a number. Their names and num- 
bers are entered in a pass book and each is required to sign his name 
to a printed berry ticket containing printed rules, which specify that 
all work shall be done quickly and neatly. No fussing, swearing or 
playing is allowed in the berry field, and 25 percent of wages is held 
back till the close of the season. Any one discharged for miscon- 
duct or who quits the job before the work is finished, loses the 25 
percent. On going to work each picker is furnished with a picking 
stand and seven quart boxes and also given printed slips contain- 
ing their number, one of which the picker is required to deposit 
in the bottom of his box. This way each picker’s berries can be 
identified and traced. This-keeps them all on their guard to do good 
work. When the boxes are filled, the pickers bring their berries 
to the packing shed and get their credit, which is always punched in 
the tickets kept by them. When the amount of $1 is punched, 
then a new ticket is issued. 
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THE NORWAY POPLAR. 

E. G. CHEYNEY, ASSISTANT IN FORESTRY, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 

A tree suitable for windbreak or lawn planting, of rapid 
growth, perfectly hardy and free from the dirty, objectionable 
habits of the willows and cottonwoods, should be of interest to all 
Minnesotans, especially those who live in the prairie sections. The 
Norway poplar, brought into the country by an unknown pedlar 
and of unknown origin, would seem to be such a tree. Hearing 
some rumor of the tree, the writer made a careful study of it 
on the farm of Mr. Emil Sahler, Waseca, Minn, Mr. Sahler 
kindly explained his methods of handling the cuttings and gave 
the history 6f the plantation on his farm. 


Norway poplar grove, ten years old from the cuttings and forty-five feet high. 
On farm of Emil Sahler, Waseca. 


The tree is evidently a form of the staminate cottonwood, but 
of exceptionally rapid growth, good form and fine wood fibre. 
The cuttings do not start readily unless soaked in water for about 
six hours previous to setting out. Cuttings started in this man- 
ner in May had by August attained a height of four and one-half 
to six feet. Those a year older were from ten to twelve feet high. 
One hundred and sixty-seven eight-year-olds situated on the brow 
of a hill, a rather dry location, spaced four feet apart each way, 
showed an average height of thirty-five feet and an average di- 
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ameter at breast height of 5.26 inches. One hundred and ninety- 
six ten-year-old trees planted two by four feet on lower, moister 
eround had made an average height growth of forty to forty-five 
feet and an average diameter at breast height of 5.62 inches. The 
lower relative diameter of this group is due to the crowded con- 
dition of the stand. Twenty-nine of the ten-year-old trees which 
were transplanted when three years old to a fence row and spaced 
twelve feet apart showed an average height of fifty feet and an 
average diameter of 9.54 inches, the largest being sixty feet high 
and having a diameter of 11.6 inches. None of the foregoing were 
cultivated after the first two years. 


Norway poplar grown in the open. 


Four fourteen-year-old trees which were widely spaced and 
well cultivated had an average height of sixty-four feet and a diam- 
eter of 13.9 inches. 

Forty-six sixteen-year-old trees planted in a fence row around 
the house in the shade of some silver maples and never cultivated, 
showed an average height of fifty feet and an average diameter 
at breast height of 9.4 inches, the largest being 11.7 inches. 

The growth of thesé trees under various conditions shows the 
extreme susceptibility of the tree to cultivation and to the supply 
of light. The growth is good in every case, but a little cultivation 
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and plenty of light increases it remarkably. It has so far taken on 
a cleaner and straighter form than most cottonwoods, and the 
wood seems to be denser and of a little better quality. 

Not enough experiments have been made with this tree for us 
to know anything definite in regard to the ultimate use of the 
tree or of the wood, but the trials which have already been made 
speak well for it. Its family name is the ,only thing against it. 


Table Showing Growth of Norway Poplar on Emil Sahler’s Farm, 
Waseca, Minn. 


ne ee Spaces ev eeeets De Bail DBA Situation and treatment. 
3-12 Y% 4-6 Cuttings planted in nur- 
sery rows. 
I 3-12 2x4 10-12 Cultivated. 

167° .°8 SRA. 35 5.26 9.0 Cultivated first year. 
Dry hill. 

196 10 4X2 40-45 5.62 9.6 Cultivated first year.. 
Low moist ground. Too 
close. 

2IPATO 12 50e 9.54 11.6 Planted in fence row. 
Transplanted at 3 yrs. 
old. 

ype 12 55 13.9 16.0 Aways cultivated. Goo 
location. 

+ AG 16 12 50.0 o9.4_:«-11.7' “Planted in “dencemanam 
under silver maples, no 
cultivation. 


Dahlia tubers should be dug immediately after the first heavy 
frost, and the stems cut off about three inches above the tuber. 
Store them in a cool, dry, dark cellar. A good way is to place them 
on the cellar floor and cover them well with slightly moist sand or 
soil, allowing it to shake down among the roots. Where only a few © 
tubers are to be kept, they may be put in a small box and treated 
in the same manner. A piece of heavy paper fastened to each 
root will serve to distinguish varieties. If not allowed to get wet, 
the dahlias will keep in good'condition until planting time. 
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BREEDING FOR HARDINESS. 
PROF. ANDREW BOSS, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


Minnesota has been noted for her efforts in plant breeding since 
the beginning of her career as a state. When Peter M. Gideon 
chose to invest the last two dollars he possessed for apple seeds 
rather than for clothes for himself, plant breeding received a vig- 
orous upward lift. Did it ever occur to you that had he been con- 
tented with a dollar’s worth of apple seeds, or even with a dollar 
and ninety cents’ worth, we might never have enjoyed the flavor 
of an apple from a hardy Wealthy tree. Harris, Lyman, Elliot and 
others have been instrumental in advancing the horticultural side 
of plant breeding. Field crop breeders have been hardly less. active. 
D. L. Wellman has been for many years an improver of wheat by 
selection, and some varieties of grain of considerable value have 
come from his hand. Corn breeding has received attention from 
many sources, and, as a result, this important crop is grown fifty to 
seventy-five miles farther north than was possible ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

It is perhaps through the work of Prof. W. M. Hays, however, 
that cereal crop breeding received its greatest impetus. Through 
the production of No. 169 wheat, No. 105 barley, and No. 25 flax, 
the public has become acquainted with his work, and enough has 
been added to the yield of the wheat, barley and fiax crops of the 
state to support experimental plant breeding for a quarter of a 
century Or more. 

At the Experiment Station we are growing annually, 700,000 
to 800,000 individual plants, covering seventeen or more different 
cereal and grass crops. All_of these plants are grown from single 
seeds planted by hand and are brought under individual observa- 
tions and records kept of 10 per cent or more. These records deal 
with yield, strength of straw, rust resistance, hardiness and such 
other characteristics as are likely to prove useful in the develop- 
ment of plants of economic value. The work is done largely by 
hand and is laborious and exacting, but the resu.ts reached in the 
past offer great encouragement for its continuauce. A bushel or 
two more of wheat per acre than we are getting, a stiff strawed 
oat that will stand up on rich land, or a winter wneat hardy enough 
to stand our severe winters and increase our wheat yield five to 
ten bushels per acre, would prove to be worth the cost of labor 
and expense many times over. 

The problem in our work always has been and always will be 
to find that particular individual plant that has the desired char- 
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acteristic and the ability to 
transmit this characteristic to 
the progeny. It is for this 
reason that we have planted 
thousands of seeds where 
hundreds only might have 
been planted. It is why we 
have planted acres of ground 
to promising strains of plants 
under severe conditions and 
why we have grown thou- 
sands of wheat plants under 
the most severe exposure to 
wheat rust and other plant 
diseases. The one individual 
plant that has the power to 
resist rust and at the same 
time the power to transmit 
this quality to its progeny 
would be worth millions of 
dollars to the wheat growers 
of the Northwest. Is there 
such a plant, may rightly be 
asked? I believe there is. 
Just as some men resist small- 
pox, yellow fever and similar 
diseases, or as certain’ hogs 
resist cholera when all about 
them are infected, so we may 
find wheat plants that resist 
the ravages of rust, entirely 
or nearly so, or apple trees 
that resist blight. 

We have already noted 
marked differences in this 
respect in our wheats that 
have been developed from 
single seeds from carefully 
selected stocks, and the work 
is. only in.) its | aintaney: 
Enough has not been done, 
however, when the individual 
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xperiments with alfalfa in the foreground. At the left may be seen a few scattering alfalfa plants that have survived the rigors of the winte 
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and will be made the foundation of hardy strains. 
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plant has been selected. The progeny of this plant should be care- 
fully followed to learn whether or not it is transmitting the qualities. 
desired. Performance records are destined to play just as important 
a part in plant improvement as they have in the development of our 
American trotter or our Guernsey cow. 

Scientific piant breeding is more than a matter of observation, 
it is a matter of observation, study and records—records and then 
more records. 

The greatest field for improvement in harainess of plants prob- 
ably lies in what may be termed natural selection. Plants grown 
under normal conditions and in large numbers offer opportunities. 
for selection which may be the source of inuch improvement. As. 
an illustration of this fact may be cited the case of our No. 25 flax, 
which has a well established reputation for a yield of three bushels 
more than the common strains, and descends from a single plant 
selected from a large number. Another strain descending from a 
single plant selected from a large field has become the mother of 
a variety of flax with fibre eight to ten inches longer than the 
original variety. It is this knowledge that gives hope to our efforts: 
to produce a hardy variety of alfalfa, hardy clover plants and a 
variety of winter wheat hardy enough to become at least as sure 
a crop as our spring wheat has been. It is believed that some pro- 
gress has already been made in these directions. In the early 
nineties, the attempt was originated by the selection of a few sur- 
viving clover and alfalfa plants that had withstood for some reason 
the severity of the winter when the acres of plants surrounding 
them had been winter-killed. These plants were taken up by hand 
and transplanted to small plots where they could be preserved and 
seed secured with a view to raising individual plants again and 
studying individual ability to resist cold winters. These strains 
are still in our nursery, under nursery stock numbers, and twice or 
more have been severely reduced by winter-killing and again built 
up. We believe we have hardier sorts than we started with and’ 
will continue our efforts, if permitted, until alfalfa and clover are 
sure crops on every farm in Minnesota. 

With winter wheat we have tangible evidence that progress has 
been made. The method employed has been much the same as 
with the alfalfa and clover. In 1896 I personally transplanted from 
a two-acre field, that had been sown to winter wheat the year be- 
fore, twelve or fifteen plants that had survived the winter and were 
the only ones I could find in the field. Six of these proved to be 
rye plants, the balance matured winter wheat seed and went into: 
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our nursery, where they have become the mothers of strains that 
promise much for the winter wheat industry of the state.. Some 
of these are now in our field plots and appear to retain their hardi- 
ness to quite an extent, tho further trial is required to demonstrate 
their real value. 

For the past three years we have had but little trouble from our 
winter wheat winter-killing, either in nursery or field. In 1905-06 
the nursery stock was severely injured, tho few of the most promis- 
ing sorts were lost, by a freezing rain which entered the crown 
of the plants and smothered them. - While it was a severe trial, we 
‘regard it as a blessing in disguise, as it has again given us the de- 
sired opportunity to select the hardy individual plants and to more 
effectively guard against losses from similar sources in the future. 


"y 
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The surviving clover plants from a half acre field. They will be used as foundation 
for hardy varieties. 

While what I have said on the subject of hardiness may not 
have much to do with horticultural plants, the principles are the 
same, tho the method of application may be different. I realize 
that it would take more land and longer time to produce apples, 
plums and peaches than to produce wheat or flax. That there may 
be more difficulty in guarding against cross-pollination and other 
contaminating influences is true,.but the importance of large num- 
bers from which to select is just as great, and where the selections 
are under conditions of hardship and exposure the reward is just 
as certain. 

The vital point in plant breeding is the opportunity for selection. 
Many times this is found under natural conditions. If thus found, 
it should be made use of. At times, cross-breeding may be resorted 
to induce variation toward certain desired lines, but by far the 
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greatest improvement in hardiness will result from continued selec- 
tion or by a cross followed by’ long continued selection of plants 
grown under severe exposure and climatic conditions. 

In my opinion, the ambitious plant breeder spends too much 
time and money in searching other states and countries in the hope 
of finding something created by some one else that may suit his re- 
quirements. The same time and money expended in an honest effort 
to do something himself with the material at hand would result in 
more rapid progress... New things may be needed and doubtless 
are useful in many ways, but in gazing at the stars above the 
horizon we often neglect the daisies at our feet. We in Minnesota 
who are searching for hardy trees and plants should not overlook 
the fact that nowhere in all out-doors do the same climatic ‘con- 
ditions exist, nowhere else is the same character of soil found nor 
the same rigorous winters. Even in plants coming from regions of 
greater cold, time is required for adaptation to our own exacting 
conditions. We have found that even within our own state, time 
must be given for a variety of corn or of wheat to become adapted 
to its surroundings, and that it improves when continued in a 
locality for a time if given intelligent care and selection. Of the 
thousand or more varieties of wheat brought to University Farm 
from various sources, only a few have done well from the: start, 
and nearly all that are suited to our conditions have made im- 
provement under continued care and growth. All that have become 
prominent in any way have been originated in near-by states or 
within the state. 

This suggests the thought that it-is important that every man, 
woman and child be made acquainted with the principles of plant 
breeding. That they should be awakened to ,the possibilities that 
lie about them in every direction, and that they no longer depend 
on the United States Government to find things for them nor on 
their State Experiment Station to create new varieties for them, 
but that they get to work with a will and produce themselves that 
which is best suited to their farms and gardens, and that which 
no one else can produce so well. The work is pleasant and fascinat- 
ing to any one acquainted with it, and even if varieties of economic 
value are not built up by every individual the knowedge gained 
from the study is sufficient reward. 

The President: We should always be prepared to be astonished, 
and yet I am bound to say that I have had several surprises sprung 
upon me in the last few years. We have discovered a great 


acquisition along horticultural lines in Mr. Harrison of York, Ne- 
braska. Then there is Prof. Thomas Shaw, I never knew he thought 
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anything about horticulture. I did not know that he would know 
a dish of strawberries when he saw it. And now here comes Prof. 
Boss with this valuable information to horticulturists. I have never 
known him as anything but an enthusiastic instructor along the 
lines of animal industry, and now he comes with this splendid ad- 
dress with regard to plant breeding. We certainly are to be con- 
gratulated upon the acquisition of such valuable men to our ranks. 

Mr. C. G. Patten (Iowa): I wish to say in reference to the paper 
we have just listened to that | am very much pleased to know that 
attention has been directed toward the improving of such valuable 
plants as clover and alfalfa, and to note the reference made to other 
selections and experiments made with other plants by Prof. Boss. 
We are sure of making advance in the growing of clover and alfalfa 
and many other things. I might refer to the cotton weeyil that 
nearly destroyed the cotton crop in the south, and in many instances 
it destroyed the entire crop, but by observation and selection they 
have succeeded in breeding a plant which is prosperous in sections 
where the cotton crop is a very important one—and it is to the whole 
south—which is immune to the cotton weevil. A few years ago I 
was in Dakota, out in the Jim River Valley at the time when corn 
was about eight to eighteen inches in height. We had a very severe’ 
frost, and corn was badly cut on low lands. In passing by a field I 
noticed there were numerous instances where the entire hill had 
been killed, but there were instances where there were single stalks 
in a hill of from three to five that had almost entirely escaped frost, 
while the others were entirely killed. The thought occurred to me 
that if I were an experimenter at one of the agricultural experiment 
stations I would certainly save the seed from those stalks that 
had escaped the severe freeze with the idea in view of increasing the 
hardiness of that corn plant, and I believe if that were systematically 
followed we could increase the hardiness of the corn plant so it 
would resist frost from five to ten degrees more than any corn 
plant now known to exist. 


“He called for a city beautiful ; 
He shouted it day by day; 
He wanted a city where noise was not, 
Where the spirit of art should sway ; 
He wanted a city that should be fair, 
Where filth might never be seen, 
And forgot, in spite of the zeal he had, 
To keep his back yard clean.” 
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THE CRAB ROOT AS A STOCK FOR THE MINNESOTA 
ORCHARD. 
J. FLAGSTAD, SACRED HEART. 


The nurserymen present will agree with me that the subject is 
of too large a magnitude to be discussed successfully in the time 
allotted for this paper, nor is it possible to enter into the details 
of my experience along this line. 

In the discussion of this subject I think a good many members 
of this society will admit that this is a problem of vast importance to 
the horticulturists of Minnesota, a problem that has to be solved 
before we can make Minnesota one of the many successful apple 
producing states. 

I have been invited to write a paper on this subject, and although 
I am what they call a crank I will admit that there are certain things 
which would be of disadvantage to us nursery people if we 
should carry out the plan to use hardy crab roots for stock purposes 
on a very large scale, owing to the limited quantity of seed available. 
We know that in either case one of the parties will lose; if the 
nurserymen uses hardy crab roots for propagation then they ought 
to get a bigger price for their trees on account of the increased 
cost of production; on the other hand the customer loses by getting 
trees grafted on inferior roots, even if he could get the trees for a 
little less than those grafted on a hardy crab stock. 

Is the agitation for a hardy root stock really as important as we 
consider it to be? In my experience I have found that a large 
number of the apple trees in our state have been grafted on stock 
that was unable to withstand test winters such as those of 1884, 
1898 and 1899. I have also found that after trees had been bearing 
fruit a few years and after they would have been supposed to have 
set roots of their own—those trees (in this case eeaiay) in the 
spring would be as dead as a doornail. 

You are all, no doubt, more or less acquainted with the talk that 
was current here some thirty years ago about the uselessness of 
attempting to raise eatable apples in this state, even for private use 
only, to say nothing of raising fruit for commercial purposes. In 
my locality people sincerely believed that the cause of a tree’s 
death was to be sought in the soil, that the quality and make-up of 
our soil was such that when the roots came to a certain depth they 
would inevitably die—no one thought of looking for the failure in 
the tenderness of the roots themselves. But being like the stubborn 
mule in this respect, I kept on bucking and buying trees, being un- 
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willing to give up fruit raising, and although results have not always 
come out as anticipated still the thirty years’ experience has net 
been in vain. : 

I started my orchard with forty-eight trees and planted with one 
or two exceptions from one to four dozens of apple trees every year, 
having after seventeen years’ work only 164 living. 

In determining the hardiness for root stock of our acclimated 
varieties, we are beset with one difficulty, and that is the long period 


The Flagstad residence and lawn. 


between our test winters, as stock grown from seed of the acclimated 
kinds will survive the average cold winters of this state. 

It is now thirty years since we began to plant seed, but owing to 
the fact that we bought the apples we did not know what varieties 
they were—presumably they were raised in a milder climate than 
ours, for in the spring of 1884 the seedlings had all left for the 
happy hunting grounds. 

We began again as soon as we got seed- of our own orchard, 
with a carefully kept record—also using plats and stakes—of the 
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different varieties in order to determine which were the most vig- 
orous and hardy. Our first difficulty was to distinguish which were 
the best, as they all seemed to be doing well. We also at the same 
time bought of a local nursery 5,000 grafts, mostly Wealthy and 
Duchess. On account of the dry season a number of them died, but 
the majority of them did finely and made wonderful progress the 
next season. 

In the spring of the third year they sprouted nicely, but after a 
little while the leaves began to turn yellow, and investigation showed 
the majority of them to be dead. The fourth year, with the excep- 
tion of a few Whitneys, there was not a tree alive of those 5,000 
grafts. 

After having discarded certain varieties of our homegrown seed 
as entirely useless for root stock, we had six different varieties left. 
Among these were the Minnesota, which in the year of 1896 was 
very much affected by the cold. 

In the year of 1898 and 1899 we had 18,000 nice grafts, set out 
in the spring of 1898 and grafted on the six following varieties as 
stocks: Duchess, Wealthy, Minnesota, Siberian, Early Strawberry 
and a variety of small red crabs. Of Minnesota, as above mentioned 
being affected by the cold previous to 1898, the majority froze in 
1898, and the same was the case with the Duchess of Oldenburg, 
of which we had over 6,000 grafts. The Wealthy stock seemed to 
do a little better, as only eighty-five per cent were lost. Of Early 
Strawberry ninety-two per cent of the roots froze. The Siberian 
came out with a loss of only twenty-eight per cent that year. But 
there is one disadvantage with the Siberian, the majority of the 
stocks do not seem to be able to develop in harmony and as fast as 
the other parts of the tree; besides this it is more or less affected 
with rootgall, or rootknot. The sixth variety, the small red crab, 
which had at all times proven to do well, also stood the test of 1808. 

We tried an experiment with the Siberian and this red crab by 
letting them stand side by side during the winter, and then taking 
them up and grafting them by the piece-root system in the spring. 
In the year 1896 the Siberian was so much affected by the cold that 
when the root was cut the wood was of a dark grayish color, and 
every graft made on those roots died; but the roots left undisturbed 
in the seed beds lived and had by next fall regained the white color 
in the wood. This showed the Siberian to be quite a hardy variety. 
On the other hand, we have not in one instance found a root of this 
small red crab to have lost the color of the wood after it had been 
standing out during the winter. 
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In the year 1903, having planted some of our seed beds too 
thickly, we had to dig some of the largest seedlings. After having 
pulled the largest roots, the smaller ones were left almost pulled out 
of the beds. In the spring, thinking it would be interesting to see 
how it would turn out, we grafted some of those roots which had 
been standing without any protection of snow whatever,—the scions 
had also been out during the winter and were of the same varieties 
of which my general stock were grown. Although some died the 
experiment was fairly successful, considering the circumstances and 
the small size of the seedlings. 

This crab root is very viggrous and has developed in harmony 
with the other parts of the tree, regardless of what variety we have 
grafted on it. 

Since the conclusion we came to in the year 1898 and 1899 we 
have limited the propagation, using since that year stock of this small 
red crab exclusively for grafting, although we carry on experi- 
ments with different kinds we have not tried. I want to call atten- . 
tion to the fact that by mulching or covering the grafts many of 
the trees that died of those other five kinds might have sur- 
vived the winters, but so far we have never covered any of our grafts 
—some even having been left in the open without a windbreak on 
any side, 

In regard to this red crab: We know so far—in the localities 
where it has been tried—how hardy it is, but we also know that it 
may get cold enough in certain localities to freeze out any kind of 
stock, and we have, in order to test it in other places, sent out a lot 
of trees into the western part of North Dakota, and another lot 350 
miles northwest of Winnipeg, Canada. 

There is another thing I want to mention in this connection and 
that is, about getting a tree on its own roots. In getting a tree 
entirely on its own roots, even if it was practicable, would it not in 
the long run tend to devitalize the variety? Propagating in that 
way would practically be the same thing as to raise the trees from 
cuttings. | 

Every argument is in favor of sexual reproduction. Now the 
seedling on which the scion is grafted is a result of sexual reproduc- 
tion, and it seems to me that a tree grafted on such a hardy seed- 
ling stock ought to be a better tree than one grown only on its 
own roots. 

In experimenting with roots for finding out the degrees of har- 
diness of the different varieties, it is necessary to plant all at the 
same time, and under the same conditions and qualities of soil. 
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Owing to this variation in the quality of soil on high and low 
Jand, a person will by trial of a long period even find that he may 
come to a wrong conclusion as to results. Our land is a little rolling, 
and if it had not been for the fact that all of the rows were of the 
same length we should have been misled, so different were the 
results. 4 

For obtaining a quick test we have found it to be a good way to 
plant in soil containing alkali, as by so doing we have found out 
the difference between the hardiness of the roots, while when they 
were planted on high land at the same time it would not be pos- 

sible to see that the cold had any effect on them at all. 
; Mr. J. O. Flagstad: I want to call your attention to one of 
the roots here (exhibiting a part of the stock and one of the roots). 
He just took one of the trees at random, he did not take the best 
trees. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.) : What is the age? 

Mr. Flagstad: Three years. 

The President: The roots are below the graft? 

Mr. Flagstad: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Elliot: What is the scion? 

Mr. Flagstad: Okabena. 

Mr. Flagstad stated he had the apples examined by Prof. Han- 
sen, and he holds the opinion that those small red crabs are a seed- 
ling. . 

Mr. Phillips: What is the soil this tree grows in? 

Mr. Flagstad: A black loam on the surface with a clay subsoil. 

The President: This is a very interesting and valuable paper and 
is worthy of a full discussion. 

Mr. C. A. Johnson: Why would not the native wild crab found 
in southern Minnesota and Iowa make a good stock to graft upon? 

Mr. E. M. Sherman (Iowa): My impression is that it is too 
slow growing, and the union would not unite properly. 

Mr. Philips: JI have tried it, and it seems to lack vigor; it 
grows too slowly. 

Mr. R. A. Schutz: The tree grows too fast for the roots, and 
thus becomes top-heavy. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): It would be difficult to get seed- 
lings, and they do not take readily to the scion. It would seem that - 
there was about one out of a thousand that would do well. If that. ~ 
is the character of that little seedling crab, it is certainly wonderful. 
That is the finest show of roots to produce growth that I have ever 
seen, 

The President: Do you consider that a fair sample of the roots 
as they develop, Mr. Flagstad? 

Mr. Flagstad: I have seen thousands of those trees, and they 
are just about the same, all of them just about the same quality 
and the same size at that age, three years. 
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Mr. G, A. Anderson: I have planted several thousands of these 
trees, and they are all about the same. 

The President: How long have you had them planted? 

Mr. Anderson: Three years, and some of them were four years 
old when planted. They are making a very fine growth. 

Mr. Husser: If you were to take the stock of the wild crab 
apple as it grows in the woods and graft upon it a scion of a tender 
variety of apple and let it grow in the nursery two or three years, 
or until the union was completed, and then transplant that tree into 
the orchard, if the scion had a well started root would it make 
any difference in the growth of the tree even if the crab apple roots 
should stay back? 

The President: I think Mr. Elliot can answer that question. 

Mr. Elliot I cannot answer it because I have not had ex- 
perience, but I wish some one who has had experience would answer 
ite 

Mr. W. J. Moyle (Wis.): In that case the scion would throw 
out roots, and the wild crab root amounts to nothing. As soon as 
the scion throws out roots for itself, the crab apple root immediately 
dies off. Now, in regard to these crab apple roots. I had occasion 
to buy trees from a Minnesota nursery, I think it was the Minne- 
sota crab, and those trees have thrown out roots just like that, and 
the indications were they were roots from the scion. However, they 
all had roots similar to these. They were the most awkward things 
to pack I ever saw. That is the characteristic of the crab apple. 

Mr. Philips: I asked the question what. the soil was in which 
these trees grow for the reason that we have in northern Wis- 
consin, on what we call the Peninsula, the ideal fruit land of the 
state. It was originally covered with pine and maple timber, the 
limestone comes in some places to within two feet of the surface, 
and in those places you will find that the young trees are damp at 
all times during the summer. Now, the root of the tree that 
grows on that ground is a root just like this, with some strong 
leaders and a great many fibrous roots. When I planted the trial 
orchard at Wausau I obtained trees from different nurseries in the 
state, and among the trees which I planted were some which came 
from this same nursery, but when we took that tree from the soil 
where it originally grew so well and put it in a different soil it 
did not do so well as trees taken from the same soil into which 
they were again planted. They grew more slowly; their root system 
did not seem to catch on to that heavy soil, but it would do very 
well in a lighter soil. I would like to ask the young man who said 
he had planted several hundred of these trees whether they were 
planted in similar soil to that in which they originally grew. 

Mr. G. A. Anderson: They are only about eight miles apart. 

Mr. Philips: No limestone in the soil? 

Mr. Anderson: I don’t think so. 
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Judge Moyer: I know the locality where these trees grow, and 
they are on a glacial drift formation, and it is one of the richest 
soils that can be found in which these trees are growing, 

Mr. Philips: If I were going to plant those trees in some other 
soil I would do some experimenting. 

Mr. O. W. Moore: A number of years ago I grafted five hun- 
dred scions. I put them on crab roots, scions of both Hibernal 
and Virginia crabs. I gave them a seven-inch root and also a seven- 
inch scion and set them one bud above the ground. I carried them 
two years in that way. Then I grafted upon these Virginia crabs 
and Hibernal, about eighteen inches from the ground, Wealthy, 
Malinda, and so on, all the varieties which we have been propagat- 
ing. I have been growing them two years. Last spring I dug up a 
few of them, and that crab root was almost invariably a tap root 
with very little if any branches and the scion had begun to put out 
roots above the union. 

Mr. Husser: I would like to have Mr. Philips state whether it 
is proper to transplant trees from a rich soil to a poor soil, or whether 
it is preferable to transplant them from a poor soil to a rich soil. 
What I mean is whether he has ever noticed any difference in grow- 
ing apple trees when he has taken them from a poor soil and planted 
them in a very rich soil or vice versa, whether they were just as 
good as when planting them in the same soil in which they originally 
stood. 

Mr. Philips: My experience in growing trees on sandy soil is 
that they will not do well if they are set in another soil. We had 
some experience along that line at Trempeleau, and those trees were 
not a success when put on heavy soil. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): I would like to mention the fact 
that when Mr. Stickney and Mr. Kimbark were growing trees forty- 
five years ago, they tried the crab root thoroughly. They said it 
tended to dwarf, the trees; that was the only fault they found with 
the crab root. 
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DIETETIC VALUE OF FRUITS. 
MISS J. L. SHEPPARD, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


All people, and especially all girls and women, should avail them- 
selves of the rare opportunities now offered for learning the com- 
position, digestibility and comparative food and money value of dif- 
ferent food materials. The public has never been more active in its 
investigations on the subject of right lines of education for the young 
than now. An effort is being made to find just how the public. 
schools can best supplement home training. The desire is to have 
pupils follow those lines which will, while forming right intellectual 
habits, wholesome tastes and active interests, give the greatest possi- 
ble amount of useful information. 

The United States has for a number of years been conducting in- 
vestigations on the subject of the nutrition of man. These studies 
have been made under a variety of conditions. The results are pub- 
lished from time to time, and some of them are of such a popular 
nature, and so interesting and instructive, that they might with 
profit be used as a portion of the reading matter in the homes, while 
others, notably those which have to do with pure foods and the 
chemistry of special groups of foods, might well be used by teachers 
to supplement other studies. That there is a very close relation 
between food and virtue, and between food and health, is now a gen- 
eral conceded fact. Both boys and girls should be taught in homes 
and schools that proper food and right habits of eating and drink- 
ing have much to do with maintaining good health, cheerful temper 
and right moral tone. 

Children should be so impressed with the importance of right 
living that they will continue to study and practice the proper use 
of food, clothing, etc., during life. Teachers of botany could easily 
emphasize a few facts about the hygienic value of fruits, the rela- 
tive economy of fruits and other foods, etc., and this would aid much 
in applying the truths learned in school to the solution of some of the 
food problems in the homes. In botany, students learn that all fruits 
are the seed bearing portions of their respective plants. Chemical 
changes are constantly taking place in fruits as they develop and 
ripen, and these continue without cessation after maturity until the 
fruit decays. These are interesting, instructive and useful facts. 
Some fruits improve by lying for a short time after ripe, others de- 
teriorate rapidly after becoming mature, and all change perceptibly 
in a comparatively short time. That is, the new chemical bodies 
which nature forms before the fruit matures improve the color, fla- 
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vor and food value of the fruit, while those formed after maturity 
cause a perceptible deterioration almost immediately in some, as 
strawberries, raspberries and cherries, while others improve by lying 
for a short time, as apples and grapes. 

Children would be interested in knowing that green fruit con- 
tains no chemical constituent not found in ripe fruit and that the 
difference in color, texture and flavor between a green and a ripe 
apple are due to the proportions in which these chemical constituents 
occur. Girls especially will appreciate the fact that under-ripe fruit 
usually contains the pectin bodies, which are the jellying principle of 
fruit, in larger amount than ripe fruits do, and that apples which are 
a little underripe can therefore be used for jelly making, while ripe 
apples, grapes, etc., on account of the greater amount of sugar con- 
tained, are better for making fruit juices, vinegar, cider, etc. If girls 
learned in school that some fruits, as cherries and peaches, contain 
so small an amount of pectin as to render jelly making with them 
difficult, they would not be compelled to learn by experience that it is 
well to can cherry juice while preparing early cherries and use with 
currant juice later, thus obtaining a firm jelly with a cherry flavor 
which though not exactly the same as pure cherry is much better 
than an imperfectly jellied jelly. If late cherries are used, the cur- 
rant juice may be canned to use with them. 

A woman who knows that peaches contain little pectin and do 
not make a firm jelly can readily have nice, firm, fine flavored jelly 
by combining peaches and sour apples. Farmers Bulletin No. 203, 
which treats of canned fruit, preserves and jellies, may be had for the 
asking and will aid inexperienced housekeepers much in feeling 
sure of results in that, to many, uncertain task of making jelly. 

Bananas are almost universally relished by children, hence pupils 
would be interested and probably benefited by learning that if they 
ate unripe bananas they might expect much the same results as if 
they had eaten raw potatoes, since these each contain starch. Un- 
ripe bananas when dried yield a powder or meal rich in starch. When 
this fruit is fully matured so much of the starch has been changed 
to sugar that ripe bananas dried show a sugar content very similar 
to that of dried figs. 

In our grandmother's day girls learned to judge of the quality 
and use of different food materials by the knowledge which they 
gained in handling them when canning, preserving, making jellies 
and marmalades, as well as when preparing different dishes for the 
table. Little by little such work has been given up, until now few, if 
any, home manufactories exist in this country. People on farms, in 
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hamlets, villages, towns and cities, have for several years depended 
almost wholly on the large manufactories for food materials. What 
is the result? There is a “national pure food” law to prevent the in- 
troduction of impure substances into our food materials. Women 
helped in securing the enactment of this “pure food law.” Will they 
not necessarily help in executing it? In order to be successful in 
this, women must be judges of quality in food. How are the suc- 
ceeding generations to learn to judge food material? It must be 
by the combined effort of home and school. The pure sciences will 
avail pupils much more if the parts which can be applied to home 
duties are especially pointed out. The opportunity for applying these 
principles should be given at home. It is some trouble to can and 
dry fruits and vegetables, make jellies, marmalades, etc., but it is a 
pleasure to know that the rows upon rows of jars on the pantry 
shelves contain food materials which are as toothsome as_ the 
wealthiest can buy, and that the contents of these cans are free from 
all impurities. 

The combined effort of home and school is needed to lead young 
people to realize the extent to which health is injured by the use of 
impure and improper food. Science has entered the field of the home 
makers’ duties and offers useful information all along the line of 
woman’s work, but unless young women are taught how to apply 
this knowledge it will avail them little. Whoever culls practical 
truths, and shows how they can be applied in the home, does at least 
a little toward ameliorating the condition of mankind. ’ 

The problem of the rational feeding of men is one of the most 
important that the successful young house-wife of the future must 
solve. Girls should be taught the conditions and laws governing 
home making if they are to successfully carry on the work which the 
times demand of women, viz: Make homes attractive for husbands, 
see that the family is properly clothed and nourished, build character 
in both boys and girls; instil habits of industry, self-control, courtesy. 

Women must build on a foundation of knowledge in order to in- 
sure permanent happiness and success in any phase of home work, 
but this is especially true of the subject of foods, since health de- 
pends so largely on right living. In order to be able to use so simple 
a thing as fruits properly one must understand them in several 
particulars : 

1. The composition of fruits should be understood. 

2. Effects of ripening on composition and food value. 

3. Place of fruit in the diet. 
4. Digestibility of fruit. 
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Relative economy of fruit and other foods. 

Comparative digestibility of raw and cooked fruit. 

Probable effect of eating over-ripe and decayed fruit. 

Relation of green fruits to illness, especially in children. 
g. Effect of eating unwashed fruits raw. 

10. Medicinal value of fruits. 

Fresh fruits are dilute foods ; that is, they contain a large amount 
of water in proportion to the nutritive material present. Fruits 
which contain eighty per cent or more of water are sometimes called 
flavor fruits, and those with less water, food fruits. Strawber- 
ries, raspberries and blackberries belong to the first class and bana- 
nas, figs and dates to the second. Preserved fruits and raw dried 
fruits are of course more concentrated than fresh fruits of the same 
variety. 

Fruits generally contain protein, mineral matter and fats in small 
amounts, but the bulk of the nutritive material is carbohydrates. 
The carbohydrates of fruits consist of sugars and so called pectin 
bodies, with, in the case of some under-ripe fruits, more or less 
starch. 

Sugar occurs in fruits in three forms, viz., cane sugar, grape 
sugar, fruit sugar. Grape sugar (glucose) and fruit sugar (levu- 
lose) usually occur together and in about equal quantities. These 
are often called invert, or reducing, sugars. The amount of sugar 
varies with the stage of growth and the degree of ripeness of the 
fruit. According to a summary published some years ago, invert 
sugar ranges as follows in the fruits named below (in round num- 
bers) : from two per cent in large early apricots to fifteen per cent in 
grapes and a variety of sweet cherries. Strawberries, gooseberries, 
raspberries and apples are reported as containing about half that 
quantity. Cane sugar ranges from less than one per cent in lemons 
to fourteen per cent in a variety of plums, and bananas contain 
eleven per cent. Cane sugar has been reported as occurring in 
amounts larger in proportion to the grape sugar in such fruits as 
sweet apples, sweet pears and some varieties of grapes. The per cent 
of grape sugar in some grapes, however, has been reported as high 
as eighteen to thirty per cent. 

The average amount of sugar is higher in dried than in fresh 
fruits and in some cases has reached thirty-two per cent in prunes, 
fifty-four per cent in Zante currants, sixty-one per cent in raisins, 48 
per cent in figs and sixty-six per cent in dates. Fresh fruits are 
therefore directly comparable with green vegetables as regards food 
nutrients contained, but as regards flavor they are in a class by 
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themselves. They are the “pleasure givers,” the food materials 
which make the mouth water and enable the thrifty housewife by 
their use to serve meals which are much better relished, although 
there is little difference in cost between these and plain meals if the 
fruit used is grown at home. The’ above figures show that fruits 
should not be regarded as mere accessories to the diet, since they 
contain a goodly amount of heat and energy giving food nutrients. 
Fruit may well be used to supplement foods which are richer in pro- 
tein than they, such as cereals, grains, legumes, eggs, cheese, meats 
and fish, because they give needed bulk in a very pleasing form. 

In order to obtain some facts concerning how thoroughly a diet 
of fruits and nuts can be assimilated, the California experiment sta- 
tion some time ago carried on a large number of digestion experi- 
ments in addition to dietary studies. The results of these experi- 
ments give some valuable information. Prof. Jaffa points out that 
it is “undoubtedly advisable to wait until more data have been ob- 
tained before making definite statements regarding digestibility of 
fruits and nuts. Enough has been done, however, to show that they 
are thoroughly digested and have a higher nutritive value than is 
popularly attributed to them.” 

On the cost of fruit, the time of year and whether fruits are 
grown by the family or bought at the market in small or large quan- 
tities has a marked bearing. In late summer fruits are cheaper than 
at some other times of the year, and they are usually exceptionally 
high in the spring. Apples are a comparatively economical food dur- 
ing the winter season, as they can be bought in quantities and when 
stored under the best conditions keep well, though the housewife 
must sort them often, culling those which show signs of decay. The 
value of fruits cannot be based on their cost alone. Their use makes 
plain meals satisfactory by rendering other foods more palatable: 
example, a few blackberries, a sliced peach or banana will often cause 
a child to relish a dish of cereal which would otherwise be declined. 
A small amount of jam will often make bread and butter palatable 
and acceptable in place of pie and cake. 

Few experiments seem to be reported regarding the rapidity with 
which raw fruits are digested. Beaumont states that mellow sour 
apples eaten raw require two hours for digestion in the stomach, and 
that mellow sweet apples require two and one-half hours for diges- 
tion. Available data indicate that fruits compare favorably with 
other common foods as regards stomach digestion and that they 
remain long enough in the intestinal cavity for the body to absorb 
such materials as it needs. 
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Few investigations seem to have been made to determine the 
comparative digestibility of raw and cooked fruit of any given va- 
riety. Bryant and Milner report the digestibility of apple sauce, 
eaten with a simple basal ration, as follows: ‘The coefficient for the 
digestibility of protein was.twenty-eight per cent, nitrogen free ex- 
tract 99 6-10 per cent, crude fiber 96 per cent, ash 100 per cent. 
This shows that practically all the energy supplied by the apple 
sauce was found to be available to the body. The coefficient of the 
digestibility of protein was low, but the total amount of this constit- 
uent present is very small and consequently unimportant. 

It is generally believed that fruits and fruit sauces eaten with the 
meal are more readily assimilated and used in the body than those 
dishes in which sugar, flour, etc., are used with fruit, as in making 
pies, pudding and many other dishes which are used as desserts. The 
digestion experiments which have been made with various mixed 
diets do not indicate any special difference in regard to thorough- 
ness of digestion, but in reporting these investigations it is not stated 
whether the food was taken at the end of a hearty meal or as a part 
of the needed food. Too few experiments have as yet been made to 
render it advisable to state with certainty whether there are actual 
differences in the ease and rapidity of digestion of these and other 
foods. 

Over-ripe fruit is deemed totally unfit for food when raw, since 
there is always a possibility of digestive disturbances, even though 
the decayed portions are cut away, because the fungi which cause 
decay develop rapidly and may have already affected the apparently 
sound portion of the fruit. 

Over-ripe and decaying fruit are always inferior in flavor and are 
more wholesome and palatable cooked than raw, because cooking de- 
stroys any bacteria which may be present, and the flavor of the 
fruit be masked by the use of spices, sugar, etc. Apples when at 
their prime have a finer flavor of their own than any combination 
of spices, either nutmeg or cinnamon, can impart to them, but in the 
spring they have lost their richness, and spices may then be added to 
cooked apples. j 

Adults generally believe that raw, green fruit is unwholesome 
and an almost certain cause of digestive trouble. Children know 
that such food sometimes causes illness and at other times produces 
no serious results. Two German chemists have recently carried on 
investigations in which chemical analyses of fruits of various degrees 
of ripeness were made. They also conducted digestive experiments 
in which raw green fruits in considerable quantities were eaten by 
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both men and animals. These investigators found that raw, unripe 
fruits are often harmful, especially to children, but that the effects 
depend in a marked degree on individual peculiarities. 

These experiments indicate that the real danger from green 
gooseberries, plums, pears and apples when eaten raw is less than is 
generally believed. The investigators found no chemical element in 
the green, which was not in the ripe fruit. The injurious effects of 
raw, green fruit may be said therefore (as based on these experi- 
ments) to depend largely on the percentage of hard cell tissue which 
is likely to be imperfectly masticated and, possibly, also on the ex- 
cess of acid which green fruit contains. They found that green fruit 
when cooked and sweetened was both palatable and wholesome. 
Fruits to be eaten raw should always be washed before serving, be- 
cause, even though grown at home, they have been handled while 
preparing for the table, and such fruits as grow near the ground, 
like strawberries, are liable to have particles of sand and dirt adher- 
ing to them. 

Investigations show that fruits which have been exposed to the 
dust of the street are liable to be contaminated, and cases of infection 
have been traced to the consumption of fresh raw fruit. Flies and 
other insects are evident causes of dirt in such fruit as stands unpro- 
tected in home or market. 

In the United States raw fruit of good quality is considered very 
wholesome and is freely used, but in some other countries little or 
no raw fruit is eaten. 

There are two reasons why raw fruit may be considered un- 
desirable. 

1. Unsanitary methods of handling or marketing may cause 
bacterial or other contamination. 

2. Over-ripe fruit has usually begun to ferment and may for 
this reason be unwholesome though showing no special signs of 
deterioration. 

Notwithstanding that all soft fruits, such as berries, lose some 
flavor by washing, all fruits to be served raw should be thoroughly 
washed. When the washing is properly done and just before the 
fruit is to be used, the loss in both flavor and food value is extremely 
small, : 

Ehrlick, a German investigator, found that washing fresh fruits 
thoroughly once in running water was sufficient to remove any mi- 
crobes that might adhere to the surface, but if the fruit had stood 
until the naturally sticky surface was somewhat dry, it needed to be 
washed two or three times to ensure cleanliness. The present 
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method of handling (encasing in oiled paper and in paper boxes) 
such dried fruits as figs, raisins, currants, etc., adds to the expense 
of the article and excludes much of the dust and dirt of the street 
which was formerly a fruitful source of contamination. 

As to medicinal value, fruits are generally conceded to be laxa- 
tive and are for this reason beneficial to the system. They probably 
owe this property to the large amount of water present, to salts in 
solution and to the crude fiber, small seeds and other indigestible 
material which they contain. A few fruits, the pineapple among 
them, contain active ferments and are sometimes, for this reason, 
recommended to be eaten at the end of a meal as an aid to digestion. 
This is a doubtful good. The office of such foods is to so strengthen 
nature that she may do her work properly and well and not to act as 
artificial ferments. 

Fruits are such attractive as well as wholesome and digestible 
food materials that they should be used as a legitimate part of a well 
balanced diet. They please the eye, sharpen the appetite and, in some 
cases at least, aid digestion. 

Although strawberries cause distress when eaten raw by some 
people, and all acid fruits must be avoided by others, it does not 
necessarily follow that these fruits are generally indigestible. Such 
cases should be rgarded as due to personal idiosyncracies. | 

Let all who can enjoy the beauty, flavor and wholesomeness of 
fruit, which is one of eur most attractive and delicious food materials. 

Every one should encourage the home culture and use of such 
fruits as can be grown in Minnesota and especially the apple, which, 
like bread, never palls on the palate. It can be prepared in such a 
variety of ways that when the apple is in season little other fruit is 
needed. It may be baked, coddled, glazed, buttered, jellied, made 
into pudding, fritters and dumplings and many other dishes, but is 
considered to have reached the climax when made into pie. 

Why is it no one ever tries 

To learn who first made apple pies; 

What beautiful woman and just, 

First rolled and pinched and cut the crust, 
And that all people her might bless 

Filled it with pungent happiness. 
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As usual beneficent nature smiled brightly upon the summer 
gathering of this society held in Armory Hall, at the State Experi- 
ment Station, St. Anthony Park, on Tuesday, July 2nd. The weath- 
er conditions were ideal, and everything else contributed to make 
the occasion a successful and pleasing one. No actual account was 
made of the number present or that sat down at lunch, but the tables 
were set for 250 and, judging by the numbers that were fed later, to 
say nothing of the many who were in and about the place that did not 
participate in this function, there were at least four hundred in at- 
tendanice. Most of these were from the neighborhood of the twin 
cities, though some were from a distance: for instance, Prof. N. E. 
Hansen, the horticulturist of the South Dakota Experiment Station, 
Miss Gertrude Cairns and her mother, from Ellsworth, Wis., and 
Rey. C. S. Harrison, the peony specialist, from York, Neb. 

The extraordinary and distinguishing feature of the meeting was 
the exhibit of flowers, which occupied wide tables all around Armory 
Hall. . Many entries had been made for roses, but the season proved 
too late for them, and the display of this flower was comparatively 
limited, but there were more than enough peonies in infinite variety 
to make up, and a great number of kinds of perennial flowers of 
every shape and color. Armory Hall with this setting of flowers was 
to the eye a thing of beauty, and the fragrance as well as the sight 
of this wonderful array of flowers was something long to be remem- 
bered. 

In the fruit room there was a good display of currants and goose- 
berries, because these could be shown green, but the strawberries 
exhibit, notwithstanding the lateness of the date of the meeting, was 
a light one. There were comparatively few growers who had them 
ripe enough to show, and it proved to be the smallest strawberry ex- 
hibit that has been made at one of our summer meetings in a great 
many years. 

There were several plates of apples shown, amongst them a num- 
ber from the seedling orchard of T. E. Perkins of Red Wing, which 
had been kept in an ordinary out-door root cellar and were exhibited 
by Mr. Wyman Elliot, although not entered for competition. 
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A feature of special interest in connection with the fruit ex- 
hibit was the showing of seedling fruits made by Prof. N. E. Han- 
sen, of his own origination at the Experiment Station in South 
Dakota, where he is conducting on a large scale a work which prom- 
ises to yield very valuable results to the fruit growing interests 
of the Northwest, to say the least. To use his own language, he 
“exhibited twenty-eight varieties of his hybrid strawberry seedlings ; 
some of them hybrids of the wild strawberry of the Dakotas and 
Manitoba with cultivated varieties, others derivative or secondary 
hybrids of these with cultivated varieties, thus making them three- 
fourths wild and one-fourth tame. All of these are grown without 
winter mulch of any kind and are representatives of over 8,000 
cross-bred seedlings produced at this station. Some of these are 
of size sufficient for market, others are too small to be of value ex- 
cept for further work. Fruit was also shown of the South Dakota 
No, 7, a new and promising hybrid fruit produced by crossing the 
native Sioux Indian sand cherry with pollen of Prunus simoni, an 
apricot plum from China. This fruit shown was one and three- 
eighths inches in diameter, flattened like its Chinese parent. The pit 
is very small. Last year it bore for the first time on one year old 
trees in the nursery. In season it showed itself last year to be very 
early. The present specimens were grown under glass.” 

It was something of a disappointment undoubtedly that the extra- 
ordinary number of entries, six hundred forty-five, delayed the work 
of the judges so that the strawberries were not passed upon until 
too late to be served at the first table, and indeed had it been other- 
wise there would not have been enough to go around. We do not 
expect this situation to occur again. | 

After the lunch had been cleared away and seats arranged for 
the audience an impromptu meeting was held amidst these attractive 
surroundings, continuing from two o’clock until half past four, dur- 
ing which period a number of representative horticulturists occupied 
the floor and gave time to the amusement and entertainment of the 
- audience or dealt out to them words of wisdom and experience, all 
very much to their pleasure or profit. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen spoke first briefly of his third trip to northern 
Russia, Finland and Siberia. The space allotted for this report is 
too brief to more than refer to this interesting address. He exhibited 
also at that time the new fruits referred to elsewhere in this report 
and talked about them, answering questions as to their origin and 
methods of propagation. 
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Sen. S. A. Stockwell was called upon without notice and proved 
himself equal to the emergency, saying some yery pleasant things 
about the organization and the useful work it is doing. 

Mr. Clarence Wedge, our late president, spoke briefly of “spe- 
cial horticultural work’? of the season, noting its peculiarities and 
some of the results of it, and referring to new experiences in spray- 
ing, etc. 

Mr. E. Nagel of Minneapolis, a veteran florist and one of our old 
life members, spoke interestingly of the perennial flowers on exhibi- 
tion, to which he had been devoting several hours in passing upon as 
judge. ; 


No meeting would be complete without a word from Mr. Wyman _ 


Elliot, and he had his seedling gooseberry, the Carrie, there to hold 
up and demonstrate by its appearance its wonderful productiveness. 
Mr. Elliot showed an orange from the grove of Truman M. Smith, 
of Santiago, Cal., one of the most honored members of our society 
and who held the office of presidency in the early days for a large 


number of years. Though now an old man over eighty, he is still ac-~ 


tively engaged in growing fruit in that far away region. We were in- 
terested in hearing this word from one of the older members whom 
we love and know so well. Mr. Elliot spoke also of the fruit breed- 
ing farm that is soon to be purchased by the state university, to be 
operated through the horticultural department, under the manage- 
ment of Prof. S. B. Green ; 

Mr. A. Brackett, of Excelsior, had a wonderfully thrifty seedling 
strawberry plant, with fruit hanging thereon, to show and emphasize 
the necessity of securing such a berry that would winter with cer- 
tainty without protection. 

Mrs. Rohan was called forward by the presiding officer to speak 
briefly of a seedling strawberry she raised from seed taken from 
berries secured at this meeting a year ago and now in bearing. 

Mr. Geo. W. Strand, of Taylors Falls, our treasurer, talked in a 
practical way about some of the perennials on exhibition, displaying 
the flowers at the same time and giving us valuable pointers as to 
their cultivation. 

Rey. C. S. Harrison, referred to as the “silver tongued orator,’ 
paid a beautiful tribute to the memory of our lately deceased broth- 
er, Mr. Frank Yahnke. He told us in glowing words of the beauty 
of many of the flowers which can be grown in this region and left 
us with a full realization of the wonderful heritage of beauty which 
belongs to each one of us if we but claim it. 

Prof. Washburn, entomologist of the station, spoke of the use of 
3ordeaux mixture and the experiments being carried on in spraying 
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at the station, referring also to other matters of practical interest 
to those present. 

Being called upon for a few words, Capt. A. H. Reed, the veteran 
horticulturist of Glencoe, volunteered a song and coming forward 
rendered “Uncle Sam’s Farm” in a way to bring down the house. 
Though along in years, he is very young in spirit and in determina- 
tion. 

Prof. S. B. Green spoke briefly of the work of the late legislature 
in providing for a forestry school at Itasca State Park and for a 
fruit breeding farm, to be operated in connection with the station. 

The reader might be sure that if he was not present at this gath- 
ering he missed a lively time. Our president, Prof. S. B. Green, 
presided, and no one had a chance to become weary under the rapid 
shifting of this rather volatile but very satisfying program. ‘The 
audience stayed till the close and went home happy, each one carry- 
ing an armful of flowers, a gorgeous procession as they passed out 
of the hall, The writer saw several of them later in the day as far out 
as the cross-town line on Lake Street. They were everywhere in 
the city and were scattered all over it. Where there was a person 
with an armful of flowers, we might be sure he came from the best 
summer meeting of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 
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Marshall Valliant ..-....++++s S a 
Festiva Alba ...--+:--+-+++e%> . = 
Carnea Hlegans' ...---+++-++++5 of “95 
y Ail oye Will © bier: Ret oa peice ADIN Onna ; * First ....... 
Gen. Curosegnore ..---++++++5 J.) >. Johnson; _Excelsior A et ae a 
L’Bsperance ....-.++2+eseees Chas. -Rixon, St. Louis (Park O24 -SCGOnG wae 25 
LY MSDOraNCeE i+. ery rece te: Rose Hill Nursery, Mpls. °:--Second..... +25 
VWilMOFiN. 1.2 se ecle cee s sneer ry » «|. SCCONGM aaae 25 
Rosea Hlegans ...--+-++++++++s es .. First See 50 
Comte de Cussy .....--++++:: “ -.> Second 25.5 225 
Tsabel Kerletzky .--++++-+++-> D. W. GC. Ruft .. .. Secontenas “95 
Grandiflora Alba ....-+++++++++ “ ++ ys CCONG goatee 25 
Rosea Plenissima ...-+-+++++. “ +, 0 CGO Gate nae 25 
Golden Harvest ...--++++++: G. W. Strand, Taylor’s Falls-...Second ..... .25 
Rubra Triumphans -..-----: B. F'. Hoyt, St. Paul - +» -SCCONG EEE «25 
Festiva Maxima .....++-++-+++: “ > aS eeoneuane "985 
edulis Superba ....--+-+-+++-> sf . ACCOM TEE 25 
Grandifiora Alba .....-++++:> “ . .. -Séaondy aoa "95 
Reine Victoria ... .--++++++- fet 1. « SC eons "95 
POLES potest y-ldlep- els le ler simisiown G. W. Strand .. «Second anaes "95 
iwifik=sia kets 80) mia cero 4 ere Ona aI OIO OR: ff Mo. “50 
C. S. HARRISON, Judge. 
PERENNIALS. 
Angels Breath ........-...0-5. R. Spates, Wayzata + oo ECOG Uae .25 
ButtercupS .....+-1+ seseeeseee ; vos «SECON 25). ee 
Marguerites .....-+--seeceees Thos. Redpath, Wayzata o'< 3) BAPSE) oer -50 
Achillea Millefoliuin Roseum E. W. Wilcox, White Bear . 
. Lake. ...irst .ereee .50 
Aquilegias ....----«-+++> ....-.-Mrs. F. H. Gibbs, St Anthony ‘ 
Park... .. Burst ire. eee 
Puttercups ..----%+-+seeeeeee +o as MAP SE eee .50 
Delphineum ...---:+- ++ “in fs ++ «9 CCORG Ean 25 
}orget-me-nots ; . --. second ...2% 25, 
Pyrethrum ......-- K x . «+> DLL St ene .50 
Poppies, Oriental .+.---+.+++- +... Rigs eee -50 
Poppies, Iceland ....-++++++- ni - + (MURS Eten -50 
Sweet William ...-..--+++++> i : ooo HITS eee 50 
1D) Paihia: Wh pay erate MPC eb oOS 20se Hill Nursery, Mpls. »- cs MIDSh eee -50 
Elegans Lily ....----++e++++s iy . >. .DInSt eee .50 
Clematis HErecta ....-++++e-s ~ dye. 2s UTS Ep etctate ee -50 
German Iris ...---eeeeerereees «ea « SCCOMG My erature .25 


ii te ial 


. 
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BGO ROCAIIS: eiciels ae o-)sc0 vp vecia sie TDR Garter Ste Pauls as .jcce he oR LSteais ilirs 50 
RESCH GPA aS fo dsihleew ¢ciereunel - see a CCOMGN sc acy .25 
IRapaver, Oriental !:......... ae Bi) ele a = BCCONAGN (eras shots -25 
MO  SUDIAtA... ce aeecacens 2D. W. Co Rut, St. Paul srs aR LGSG ea eraiatesere -50 
eter TALS Yas Welays aces ace sich ob asele x Se Sie BAUS hrete afar are .50 
Forget-me-nots ........:.... is a sare MOLE CMSIA iS ops 6 .50 
PAVCCU VWINTAM: ops ces ns ieee ss siecle CME COTE, o.ciity6 P45) 
Aquilegia Coerulea .......... Jewell Nursery Co. -...second ..... 25 
Delphinium Kelnays ......... AS Md Shiba Yoh el 50 
Pentstemon Grandiflora ..... sf ....Flirst ....... -50 
Dianthus, His majesty ...... & -..-Hirst ....... 50 
Clematis Erecta ............ at --..Second 2b 
RHGMISEIS! MOVISDA 1. asses gS 50 
Spirea Fillipendula .......... : -50 
Gaillardia Grandiflora ...... se .50 
Heuchera Sanguinea rs -50 
PVrCEOrUIM OOSCLIM: °....0+.+. reed “2d 
Coreopsis Lanceolata é 50 
Papaver Nudicaule i 25 
PPT SUMET UNG sere cle /els die acn 6 diave-s eye 5. R. Spates -»..second ..... 25 
BPMN VMID EEN ctes slalevesd cc cispec sie ce ec a oa ILS tne peeterataie -50 
HardyrCarnations ........... G. W. Strand nie a CCONE (2 cele .25 
Si ciaav et ote hihi z Se rg CONC , aeteke .25 
IRR Se efit) s thee s+ alos p's s vs es ofS QE ISMS DN eee tents 50 
MVC OT AMIE Ce cides ccc 5 0's Se oe Mrs. S. R. Spates ae eee SIE aa hore te reitete .50 
pie iGle) 016) hp eee ae ee Dr Wreee GC. eevate ad SHUTS ee eee .50 
Weigelia, Eva RathkKe ....... i). W. Wilcox aisieg= MUAISIG) svenmatataye -50 
SOP Glace csc ees s = Fon MAUS yi tetec te ote -59 
Summer Heliotrope ......... D. F. Akin oo St bs teste .50 
EK. NAGEL, Judge. 
APPLES. 
° 

Varieties. : Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
MU CARMEN LEU ar ct ta) pi-cupietsl ci sa. s.0ls a0 ore -Thos. Redpath, Wayzata Cee Su NaS te be yey eet te 1.00 
Keep ’Till June, a seedling..Mary A. Knowles, Excelsior 3...SeCond .. 25: 1.00 
RSC MIME S leveidic a) cpstalele’eleie sve cle« + ele t. EH. Ford, Glencoe sHEOITS Lobtetohevetetete 2.00 

GHO. W. ST KAN Db, Judge. 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Varieties. Premium. Amount. 
INCRE 2 OG SES aa ee S. R. Spates, Wayzata eR BNPSty oc eel .75 
PICA DIG 2s ic sive os sate ctevaretes Se woe CAS eee eee als 
Uncle Jim ...............+-. 2 hele) CELE  iera, ha: tele -75 
AUR et TAL Meet ater ctcle iv aise. ass 6\0.6 see ss se MINS Bp cela cere 103) 
SE CLCTSUVOGLE Nits ecco e ce esce se 0 eee Thos. Redpath, Wayzata Epa ant gol ie wee .25 
South Dakota No. 1 ........ 5 ‘ “iv IECOMG so «cre -50 
Early Minn. Seedlings........ Mary A. Knowles, Excelsior ..:.First ....... 3.00 
mOUtn Dakota INO. L. wt... se et 4. Brackett, Excelsior ofa, SEE SC! oehe evens ay) 
IOWIUE C(O SOS Gap Cee ee CES ah eho EDIT Clie rates anal eh 725 
REG re are nad cris oc eats ; BS vee sSecond, ian. .50 
REE SGCMEM fee iced «262 coc sees * é sv second Yi. 50 
LOMA | AG ee eee Gust Johnson, Excelsior ne MALS bares cualeuers ~75 
PERE CCOMI ele te clare score oe a's esis TER. Ga) Groat; Anoka pao arid Monbiot ee aeae «25 
PPEIPSTEW OCIS aleisisia'e(c sc bjs o0 0:0 oS ere EATS Bice’ ateyers .75 
[ity “TBs! DDI ATES e05 eeeee EH. W. Wilcox, ‘White Bear 

Trace veRe Mirsts <) sarce 15 

Gommonwealth ...........00. - ee IEStua tee £05 
Wali) 3 oemgeeeele sis : ; i ae ESCs. 2.8 garden VED: 
DDIENGIG =~. ..... 5. Geo. W. Strand, Taylors Falls,...Second ..... 50 
Haverland b fee iS ta yes a 75 
Be EUIPINOT: 4/2 )c)07s oie ciniece cee eis ; Tieton cH Cpe eirel clots Py (3) 
Bismarck .........-+...2005: Fi BO UES initia oe 75 
OUUIAVIPECLCE (ore ow cic cis aie vic sie a evel a So MOEN ty Mieke oe Se 3) 
LUCE. SRS RS Res B See OmoOeeoCon is Seco MIASIG em ag be 75 
SUA IRTN EGP Me fere\ o:iave.e.s) cpsie sielvreialeveres 2 EAA milasia aye es 075 
OSSD, ORS PR OreReIee Boe 5 in Ne LES taut ess itic Sip 
WEOVEEE eect eect neces 3 weet SECON Cais ne 50 
PERSE MSM Maley ota sa¥e\e'aia'e\a)s\ ajo Sarees a easter SLES ee totel teeter 75 
BURGE MERI sIeicr a1») o)-1ehslesie\e\s vis lanre ooo © ; oe SECON Weis are -50 
MOISR EMT Falojs! ao) choo! x ce aya sfastiere e's a Be cgibiysth Aanecoe 75 
“SanLSS ~ caddie pppoe Cope gO ooEE Sora! Mile Wh aowoc 75 
pee dale TS1eH bl ta ae an ee ets oie SS tayisrerale eytes fia) 
“SR TED ST: 2 9 2S Oe J. P. Johanson, HExcelsior srevera WLS Lomegeredohetchs - 15 
PRIA MUNILES DML state vie! s.0! els sere nae. evs oe Ce Sie St atet tale iy 3) 
BCeeCOL MUTIAD es s:. csceeiccsie es Jewell Nursery Co. ea HERDS the Gao keane ei i5) 
RUM SR Mone sie sic eld claaiwiecclave olsvo ees bie a ata EMSS UIs tao eta ats Bir (3 
ERRLGUAVAOO CL | cu ste escicin sic s eves» Swi % fae eCONG! ovixn .50 
MENPINGCIOM Tels, ois, </a:cie:ec0eiee eee « G. W. Strand ive ee RUS GH ans eueVie 5.00 
Gite LCE Si Ae eee Miss Mary Moeser ----second ...... .50 
PORPPUEMID LED sis icPe cis ei ood wie « Sele, e ected A. Brackett Scelof RULE SIEy my ysyacelere 15 


J. P. ANDREWS, Judge. 
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Varieties. 


Fay’s Prolific 


Stewart’s .. 


Empress White .. 


Emperor Red .. 


COMEE GW .cirie- 
Pomona 


London Market 


Ivory White 


White Transparent 
Improved Red Dutch 
Black Naples 


Mictoriai th). 
Red Dutch . 


Seedling Currant 
Prince Albert 


Pomona .... 
Red Cross .. 
Wilder 
Wietonian vere 
Long Bunch 


White Dutch 


White Grape 
Red Dutch 


oe 
ee 
eee ee eee 
ee ee 
eee etree eee eees 
ee ee ce) 


Ce 
eeeeee 
ee a 


Holland 


i ee ee i is 


Ce ee ee ee ar ay 


Thos. 


Versailles 
Stewart’s 


ee er a? 


Fay’s Prolific 


TEA ICTOSS te nriaeethele 
Long Bunch Holland 


Versailles ... 
White Grape 
Wilder _ 


Varieties. 


Pearle latesisterels 
(Ghia lst sGqqnt 
Red Jacket . 
Minn. 


Pearl 
Houghton 
Chatauqua .. 


Thornless 
CATHIE Ye crteslaeein salle wiewis siento LOSE Redpath, 
Minn. Thornless 


See eee ewer eae 


eee 


ialsteistolaieinte ts! ceoeed. R. 


eee meee meses enes 


ee ey 


i ee ee ey 


Gust. 


CURRANTS. 


Exhibitor. 
R. Spates, Wayzata 


Redpath 


“e 


mivigh tata kote eie es tai-ls T-Ubeeeuy @ Hawkins, 
DeesriGtion: Market 


Johnson, 


“e 


GOOSEBERRIBES. 


Exhibitor. 
Spates, Wayzata 


“cc 


oO. Hawkins, 


Johnson, 


rx Wayzata 


Excelsior 


Excelsior 


Wayzata Sisabe 
Excelsior 


Excelsior aietete 


Premium. 


* Amount. 


A. BRACKETT, Judge. 


Premium. 


13) ESt eee 


Amount. 


A. BRACKETT, Judge. 
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Memeersuip, Jury 8raH.—Annual membership at the above date is 2213. 
Adding to this the life roll of 189 makes a total membership of 2402. Would 
you like to contribute one new member to assist in bringing the roll this year 
up to 2500? One new name was added to the life membership roll on the 
day, of our summer meeting, July 2, that of Dr. Flora M. Davey, of Minne- 
apolis. 

ComPETITORS FoR THE $100 Lorinc PLum Prize. —There have been so far 
only two entries for this prize. There should be more this season, and we 
hope that some one may have the seedling plum which will secure the $100. 
Conditions governing the award of this prize may be found on page 280 of 
the report of this society for 1905. Entries for this premium should be made 
to the secretary, and directions will be sent by him as to sending fruit for 
testing, etc. 

CoMPETITORS FOR THE $100 Prizes.—There have been so far altogether 
259 entries made in competition for the $100 prizes offered by the society for 
seedling apples. About eighty of these have been made this year. There are 
probably others who have apple trees growing from seed planted this spring 
who have overlooked making the necessary entries. According to the con- 
ditions under which the prize is offered, they may be made at any time within 
one year. Please give this matter early attention. 

An INCREASED INTEREST IN SEEDLING F'Ru1Ts.—-A letter was sent recently 
to all the vice-presidents of the society asking their special assistance in 
securing information in regard to new or desirable seedlings that may be in 
bearing this year. The cooperation of all the members of the society in this 
important work is earnestly desired, as it is very important that we should 
know as to the existence of all such seedling fruits. Information in this 
direction may be given to the vice-presidents of the respective districts, 
whose names and addresses if not known can be found on the front cover of 
each one of our monthlies, or it may be sent direct to this office. There 
ought to be some new seedlings of value each year coming into bearing in 
our state, and doubtless there are plenty in bearing that we know very little 
about. Look sharp and help along the good work the society is doing! 


Exutsir or Fruir at THE State Farr.—Do not forget that there is 
offered at the state fair approximately $1,000 as premiums in connection with 
the fruit display there—a little more we believe than has ever been offered 
before, and divided up in such a way, with the pro rata premiums, that 
every exhibitor of good fruit is quite certain to receive a share of the award. 
It is our ambition to make this the best fruit exhibit ever made at the state 
fair, and will you not bear a hand to help accomplish this result? If an old 
exhibitor, you will readily note the changes in the list and be interested in 
them, and as usual bring everything that you can show. That is the way to 
make it pay the exhibitor. If you have never exhibited before, don’t hesitate 
to try. Your chance is as good as any one else’s, and you will be surprised 
to note the amount of premiums you will carry away for the amount of fruit 
shown. Please correspond with the secretary, who has charge of this de- 
partment at the fair, and any suggestions along this line will be thankfully 
received and questions answered as far as possible, 
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A Vacancy FILLED In THE Executive Boarp.—At the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the executive board of this society, held in the secretary’s office on the 
evening of July 1st last, Thos. E. Cashman, of Owatonna, was by a unani- 
mous vote of the board chosen to fill the vacancy on the board caused by the 
death of Mr. Frdnk Yahnke. This appointment will hold good until the 
next annual meeting of the society in December next. 


$100 In Prizes FoR THE CHILDREN’S ContTEs?t.—An industrial contest 
for Minnesota boys and girls is being carried on this year in the ‘‘ Farmers’ 
Club,” an organization composed of those who have attended the Minnesota 
Farm School. This contest is being worked up with the assistance of the 
county superintendents of the state, who are seeking to interest as many 
boys and girls in their respective districts as they can to participate in the 
contest. The prizes offered aggregate $1,400, and are divided into some four 
hundred cash prizes, which cover not only the products of the soil, corn and 
other grains, vegetables and fruit, but also includes lines which belong to 
especially to the girls, in cooking and sewing. The executive board of the 
horticultural society look upon this as a good means of interesting the young 
in horticulture and have appropriated $100 to be suitably divided as premi- 


ums upon exhibits of fruit, a condition being that the fruit shown must have 
been grown on the home farm of the contestant and selected by him for this 


contest. The premium list for this contest has not yet been received. When- 


it is, it is the purpose to publish the portion of it in which our readers have a 
special interest. Any inquiries for premium list or information as to this 
contest may be addressed to the “ Farmers’ Clnb,” St, Anthony Park, Minn 


SELEcTION oF LAND FoR FRurt BREEDING Farm.—After examination of 
a number of tracts offered for this purpose, the executive board of this soci- 
ety selected and recommended to the regents a tract of land lying almost 
immdiately adjoining Zumbra station on the Minneapolis and St. Louis Road. 
The tract comprises the farm of Daniel Fink, eighty-five acres, also a piece of 
twenty acres and another of ten acres contiguous to this farm. Six members 
of the executive board were able, at different times, to personally inspect the 
tract, and they agree unanimously that it is especially well adapted to the 
purpose for which it is to be used. It is located in what is called “big woods” 
region, soil growing naturally hard maple and basswood, though this farm 
has been under cultivation long enough so that the fields are entirely free 
from stumps and roots. The land has been well cared for and its fertility 
kept up. The location is a very high one, approximating one hundred feet 
above the level of Lake Minnetonka. from which it is distant, however, per- 


haps a mile, though there are one or two small lakes lying between it and 
Lake Minnetonka, Notwithstanding the elevation of this tract and the gen- 
erally rough character of the region in which it lies, it is a comparatively 
level one, not sloping any more than is necessary for good drainage, This 
fact, with the splendid air drainage provided by the low ground around it, 
the peculiar character of its soil, etc,, make it especially well adapted for 
orchard experimentation as well as other fruit. breeding purposes, There is a 
good eight room house on the premises, facing west cn_ the reed frem 
Zumbra station, from which it is only a few rods distant, Besides this road 
there is also one coming through the tract from the east, and when the addi- 
tional land referred to is purchased a part of the farm will also lie on the 
west side of the road first referred to, There is excellent communication 
between here and Minneapolis either over,the St, Louis roaa or by electric line 
and boat via Lake Minnetonka, The board of regents have purchased the 
eighty-five acre tract referred to, the remaining land to be bought later, it is 


understood, 
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CAN WE BREED HARDINESS INTO TREES AND 
PLANTS ? 


CHAS. G. PATTEN, CHARLES CITY, IOWA. 


Prof. L. H. Bailey put, in a terse sentence, a thought that had 
_ been in the minds of botanists and plant breeders everywhere, to-wit: 
that “plants are infinitely variable;” a companion sentence from 
Luther Burbank is, “the power to improve our useful and orna- 
mental plants is unlimited.” These two quotations will serve to 
introduce this brief and imperfect paper. 

If plants are infinitely variable they will vary in the direction of 
the most important demands of their environment, whether of cold 
or heat, of dryness or humidity, or toward any combination of these 
conditions. 

No one, I think, will question the fact that fleetness and endurance 
has been bred into the horse, and endurance is but another name 
for hardiness in plants, and the strongest force in variation appears 
to me to be in the direction of the plant to maintain life under every 
condition. 

The best example of the fact of variation and adaptation that 
occurs to my mind is to be found in catalpa speciosa, the native 
habitat of which is mostly between latitudes 32% and 37%, .in the 
lower part of Indiana, Illinois, in Missouri, Tennessee and Mississ- 
ippi, and in much smaller numbers on the west side of the Mississippi 
river in Arkansas—though I believe originally abundant in Louisiana. 

It will be noticed that its home was in the lower valley of the 
Mississippi, and along it and its tributaries, near their junction with 
the great river, in a mild climate and with abundant moisture. 

Today this tree is at home three to four hundred miles north of 
where nature had established its home, and in fifty years hence by 
careful selection will doubtless be adapted to nearly five hundred 
miles north of its original home, proving most conclusively that | 
through selection hardiness, or adaptation of trees to a colder climate, 
can be secured—and this has been accomplished for the most part 
with an almost unconscious effort. 
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Of the first seedlings grown by me thirty years ago, a few only 
would endure the winters, but by selecting seed of the first and’ 
second generation nearly fifty per cent of the seedlings are as hardy 
as three to five per cent of the first seedlings grown. 

To say that you can not breed hardiness is to deny the well- 
known laws of heredity. It is like saying that the white-faced 
markings and horns of the Hereford cattle do not exist, and that 
fleetness and endurance have not been bred into the horse. 


Repka Malenka and Oollins cross, four year old trees. Notice the remarkable size 
of these four year old trees from the little mother Malenka, six trees out of 
nine being fully three times as large as the mother tree at that age. 

Mr. Patten is standing between the sixth and seventh trees. 

How happens it that the Turner raspberry is so much more hardy 
than the varieties that have preceded it if we can not obtain increased 
hardiness by selection? 

Does any well-informed horticulturists believe that if he grew 
a thousand uncrossed seedlings from the Oldenburg that there would 
not be a great variation in them in point of hardiness? Or that the 
general average of hardiness, and even individual hardiness, would 
not be increased if seeds were planted from the most perfect speci- 
mens, in every particular growth, of leaf, of maturity, of free- 
dom from rust and blight, and every other imperfection ? 
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As I view it, we have had too much De Candole pessimism 
spread over our horticultural and breeders’ conventions of recent 
years. What the purpose is I am unable to understand. 

We are not dealing, except in a limited way, with native trees or 
fruits ; if we were then selection as a first step toward progress must 
play a very important part. We are dealing mostly with cultivated, 
civilized plants, and if we cross-fertilize with the highest skill and 
with our very best combinations, even then critical and rigid selec- 
tion must be had, or we shall fail in our purpose to advance. 

Does any one believe that because the wild crab apple, or our 
native butternut and walnut, does not extend farther to the west 


~ 


Black Annett OliverRed x. 


Four year old trees—winter of 1905. Notice the remarkable difference in size, one 
tree in the ten fully twice the size of any of the others. The same thing has 
occurred in other crosses where there were only three to five trees. 


and northwest on our prairies, that specimens cannot be found in 
our groves that are sufficiently hardy to permit of their successful 
culture a hundred miles or more beyond their present limits? In 
your discussions last winter, Mr. Underwood very pertinently asked, 
what is hardiness? and then proceeded to answer it correctly, as it 
appears to me, by saying, in substance, that they were hardy because 
they were adapted to the conditions in which they are. Plants are 
hardy, as he says, in South America, because they are adapted to 
the climate and soil conditions of South America. Plants are 


~ 
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adapted to desert conditions equally with other. plants that grow in 
the most humid climate; so that I cannot quite agree with. him that 
it is lack of moisture. Rather, I think, hardiness is better defined 
by saying that a plant is hardy when it has a constitution that adapts 
it to the climate and soil conditions where it is growing. Numerous 
plants grow amid desert sands and torrid heat, others of the same or 
nearly allied species are at home far north in semi-arid regions, 
and other plants must be supplied with abundant moisture, or they 
cannot live. 

‘So then, it is the business of the horticulturist to breed plants 
and trees that have a constitution that adapts them to the climate in 
which they are to grow, and the average plant breeder had better 
confine himself pretty closely to the well-known laws of heredity, 
by the selection and combination of characteristics of plants that have 
the greatest hardiness, or adaptation to both summer and winter 
conditions. 

Our parent trees must have vigor, a normal period of shedding 
their leaves, neither too early nor too late; the most perfect foliage 
that we can select ; perfection in beauty and quality of fruit, clinging 
to the trees until its quality is well developed. Neither parent tree 
must be overloaded—if so the vigor and quality of its germ cells 
will be lowered, and we cannot advance. 

In the meantime, Mendel’s law of dominant and recessive char- 
acters will be studied at our scientific experiment stations, and per- 
haps a sufficient number of exceptions to the general application of 
his law will be explained or eliminated so that the average experi- 
mentor can understand them. And by and by we shall become 
acquainted with Prof. De Vries theory of “mutations” and “salta- 
tions,’ or breaks in continuous action of the heredity forces of “pro- 
toplast and cells, which are the true bearers of heredity characters,” 
so that we shall be able to determine how a Concord grape leaped 
into being out of the line of its heredity; and then we shall know, 
also, how a Morgan horse came to be. And when we have learned 
all of this, we shall be wiser plant and animal breeders than we are 
at this writing. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): I would like to ask Mr. Patten 
what he has discovered in the way of crossing apples, and I would 
like to ask him, since he has had a good deal of experience, if he 
has discovered anything more hardy than we have at present. 

Mr. Patten: Not in the crosses I have made, and I should have 
to study this subject over considerably before I could determine in 
my own mind to say that. I should say that the cross, for instance, 
of the Duchess of Oldenburg with a Fall Pippin would certainly 
indicate to me a very great advance in the fruit, the tree being 
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_. apparently equal in hardiness or nearly so to the Duchess, while 
the apple is entirely separate as an eating apple. Among my seed- 
lings | believe 1 have an uncrossed seedling of the Perry Russet 
which is decidedly hardier than the Perry Russet. I have no 
question in my mind but that it is an uncrossed seedling of the 
Perry Russet. I have also a seedling of the Fameuse that is from 
fifty to seventy per cent more hardy than the Fameuse itself. There 
is no question about the improvement in hardiness, but in all of our 
crosses we could not expect it. When we undertake to cross our 
fruits, we do not know what we are doing. We have just begun, 
and we cannot expect to make a very great advance perhaps in the 
first one or two changes. 

There is one thought I wish to speak of that was brought up by 
Mr. Wedge in his report, and also in the paper by Mr. Boss, and 
that is in reference to selection of seeds that are planted. Now, we 
have almost unlimited opportunities to select seed. We can select 
- them until we are made almost crazy, and we do not know what 
the seedlings will produce, but, as I take it, we have come to the 
point where we want a little more scientific work done in that line. 
We have simply been gathering seed and planting them, and I 
think the thought should be very strongly impressed on our minds 
that we should know just as far as possible the history of the tree 
from which the seed is taken. Everything should be known with 
reference to the plants and trees that we grow, and when we look 
out for that we shall make better progress than we have made. 
I think this is a question that needs a great deal of emphasis and a 
great deal of study. 

The President: Do you think, Mr. Patten, with your experience 
in the past years, that this feature of an auxiliary plant breeders’ 
association can be made of service in bringing about more intelligent 
conditions? 

Mr. Patten: I certainly do, and I do not know how it could be 
otherwise. When you devote a session like this to a special line of 
work and call out the best thought you have in your association and 
in the plant breeder’s work at the station, I do not see why you 
should not advance very rapidly beyond anything we have already 
done. I think it is a great step that you have taken here for the 
advancement of horticulture in this northwestern country. 
(Applause. ) 
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EDUCATING THE NURSERY AGENT. 
W. S. HIGBIE, EDEN PRAIRIE. 


’ 


That specimen of the genus homo called a nursery agent, some- 
times styled a slippery-tongued scoundrel, undoubtedly sells at least 
go per cent of the nursery stoek that is planted in the Northwest. 
Incidentally he is one of the greatest agencies for the dissemination 
of horticultural information,—or misinformation, as the case may be 
—that exists. This society boasts of a membership of about two 
thousand persons, and it is trying bravely to educate the masses of 
the state along horticultural lines; but for every person that it 
reaches through its literature there are many others who come in 
contact with, and listen to, the man who sells the nursery stock. 
To him is usually given the credit—or blame—of the success or 
failure of the stock planted. If these statements are true—and I 
believe that nearly every one in this audience will agree with me 
that they are—is it not important that men who are sent out to 
solicit orders should be men of good character and have some special 
training for the work? 

That the above-mentioned epithet applies to some nursery agents 
the writer of this will not attempt to deny, but, on the other hand, he 
will not concede that the majority are of this stamp or that the blame 
for dishonest selling wholly rests with the agent. A certain class 
of buyers demand that they be humbugged, and there is always some 
one ready to meet any demand of the public, or portion of the public, 
whatever it may be. For an example: Let two agents start out in 
the same territory. One offers good, honest stock at a reasonable 
price, his descriptions are truthful, his representations fair, but he 
has to leave many places without making any sales or, at least, very 
small ones. Now let the other fellow come along with his over- 
drawn pictures, his mammoth samples of fruit and exaggerated 
statements. Ten chances to one, he reaps a rich harvest. But for- 
tunately for the man who wishes to do a straightforward business, 
there is a class of buyers that know enough to place their orders 
where they will get good treatment. Does it not behove nursery- 
men to see that these get honest goods and correct information? 

Now let us see if we get a correct view of the situation: Nur- 
serymen are not in the business for their health, neither are many 
of them in it from a philanthropic motive. Orders must be gotten, 
and in their eagerness to obtain all the business possible they hire 
some men not at all fitted for the work and allow them to get orders 
by none too truthful representations, thinking to redeem the good 
name of the firm by delivering good stock. 
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And now comes the question, what qualities should a man possess 
in order to bea first-class solicitor? He should by nature be affable 
and pleasant, a man of great energy, perseverance, tact and good 
judgment. By education and training, he should be a veritable ency- 
clopedia of horticultural knowledge, for after he has made a sale 
of nursery stock he will be asked numerous questions relative to 
the best location, manner of planting and after care of the proposed 
fruit plantation or landscape garden. Where can a person get this 
training? Toa young man who contemplates making a business of 
selling nursery stock, the writer knows of no better advice than first 
to take a course at some agricultural school, selecting the study of 
horticulture as a specialty, supplement the knowledge obtained there 
by actual practice in a nursery, and, finally, in the real work of solic- 
iting orders he may, by observing the behavior of different varieties 
of trees and plants under different environments, acquire a large 
fund of useful information that will enable him successfully to com- 
pete with the unscrupulous tree-peddler and thus become a public 
benefactor in helping to spread the gospel of horticulture. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): Would you put an advertisement in 
the paper for a man to sell trees and say that no experience was 
necessary ? 

Mr. Higbie: I never have, and I hardly think I should. 

Mr. Husser: I think Mr. Higbie would have to have a new set 
of agents to come up to his ideals. 

Mr. Higbie: I think in déaling with most of these subjects we 
have to deal usually with the ideal. We want something to look up 
to; we must have a certain standard of business, and that standard 
should be a high ideal. Now, perhaps my ideal is pretty high for 
any man to attempt to reach, but I believe it will be possible in time. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis..) : An agent came along where I had 
been furnishing some trees last spring and told the man those trees 
were nothing but seedlings. Some of the trees could not be grafted 
for less than twenty-five cents apiece. This nurseryman here has 
told you that a good hand will graft two thousand trees a day. That 
is one of the stories they put up. The “whole root system” and the 
“budded trees” are going the rounds again. 

Mr. A. C. Austin: Last summer I was in North Dakota, and I 
had my eyes opened to many things in relation to what was the first 
qualification of an agent, and I say character and the Golden Rule. 
I have seen them going about up there and advocating things that 
are no more fit for North Dakota than is the rich man of whom the 
Master spoke to enter Heaven. (Laughter.) I have seen them go 
to these people and hypnotize them, as it were, into buying a whole 
lot of stuff, as the Professor said, where a little bit would have been 
sufficient, instead of over-stocking them with something that they 
did not have time to take care of and that would in any event 
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mean total failure. They have gone into homes where the people 
have scarcely enough to clothe and feed themselves, and they have 
hypnotized them like a swarm of bees flying in military order, when 
the people did not even know how to take care of the things they 
bought, and we all know that trees and shrubs are not going to do 
well unless they have the best care given them. But they have gone 
to work and deliberately advocated the planting of these things, 
and the people bought them. I saw seven or eight hundred trees 
delivered, I saw farmers driving out to their homes miles in the 
country carrying these trees with the roots exposed to the wind and 
the air. They were planted, of course, but in a short time people 
would wonder why these things did not grow. There are a great 
many things to be taken into consideration in connection with this 
business, but if the agent has character and will do as he would want 
to be done by, will properly represent his goods to the people and 
tell them how to take care of them, then we shall have reached the 
ideal. (Applause.) 

Mr. O. J. Flagstad: I want to ask a question in this connection, 
Is it not many times true that even the agent is misled? I do not 
stick up for all kinds of agents—I know there are two kinds—but I 
think in some instances even the agent himself is misled. I know of 
one case where an agent came to sell stock in a certain locality from 
a nursery which was claimed to have thousands of its own trees, 
but which existed more on paper than in reality. The agent thought 
he was acting in good faith and sold the stock to the farmers as 
stock grown in the climate where it was to be planted. 


Of all the crops hastened by the use of hotbeds, perhaps onions 
show the best results both as to early maturity of the crop and the 
increased yield. Onion seed sown in the flats or in soil over the 
manure in early March will produce plants large enough to set out 
the first or second week in April. The young plants should not 
be allowed to grow tall and spindling, but should be sheared or cut 
back, taking about 1 inch of the tops off. 

If the season for planting out is late, this cutting-back may be 
practiced more than once; and at the time of planting into the 
ground, the plants should be cut back so that the tops will remain 
upright. In setting out, do not set the bulb deep, only enough to 
hold the plant upright. Set the plants from 3 to 4 inches apart in 
the rows, having the rows, if in a kitchen garden, 12 inches apart; 
if in a field crop, 18 inches between the rows. If the soil is in a 
good moist condition at the time of setting the plants will take hold 
at once of the soil and grow with great rapidity. 

After the hotbed has served the purpose of growing plants for 
the garden, it may be used to grow plants of late cabbage or for the 
main crop of celery. One other use to which it may be put is-to 
plant cucumber or melon seeds directly in the frames where they 
may be protected. They will outgrow the frames before the sea- 
son is over; but as the hotbeds are usually in some out-of-way 
corner, the vines will not be unsightly and the yield is usually 
enormous. 
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GROWING GARDEN CROPS FOR THE CANNING 
FACTORIES. 


JOHN S. HUGHES, MINNEAPOLIS, SEC’Y MINN. CANNERS’ ASS’N. 


In assigning me this subject I do not suppose for one moment 
that your secretary looked upon me as competent to teach the men 
and women I see before me anything new in growing garden vege- 
tables, but rather that I might indicate in a cursory manner the vari- 
eties usually grown for canning purposes and in what respect their 
cultivation for such purposes differs from the accepted methods 
of growing these crops for home use. This must be then my excuse 
for standing here this morning. 

In these days every vegetable known to our gardens excepting 
ege plant, and a few others of the like nature, is packed in cans. 
Peas, beans of every kind, corn and tomatoes are familiar to us all, 
but many have never seen canned spinach, rhubarb, sauer kraut, 
cabbage, beets, pumpkins and squash nor know that all of these 
things are today packed in large quantity, besides many others not 
in common use. But the factories which pack more than one or two 
articles in this list are rare. Tomatoes lead, corn comes next, and 
peas follow some distance behind. These are the three great staples. 
Each requires different methods of handling, a different process and 
in the main different kinds of machinery for their preparation for 
the can. The filler which will put corn—a creamy pulp—into the 
can will not do the same for peas, which require to be shaken in. 
The same is true of tomatoes, string beans, etc. String beans and 
peas, corn and tomatoes have the same seasons of maturity and thus 
get in each other’s way. For these reasons they require separate 
lines of machinery and two gangs of workers, and, hence, might 
just as well be packed in separate factories. 

Here in Minnesota we pack, as you know, principally corn. 
Why? The answer is easy, almost obvious. We can grow corn to 
a better advantage than any other vegetable. I might say truthfully 
Wwe can grow sweet corn to perfection.. Away up here, close to the 
early frost line, corn gathers both quality and sweetness. Why, I 
do not know. Whether the cause be soil or climate, none seem to 
be able to say, but it looks as if the climate had much to do with it. 
As many of you know, Maine has long been pre-eminent for highest 
quality in canned corn, and its claims to such pre-eminence are 
just. But we are fast treading on her heels. No other corn-packing 
state approaches Maine in quality so nearly as Minnesota. Others 
get more money for their product than do the packers of Minnesota, 
but the reasons are other than those of qualitv. Strange as it may 
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seem, Minnesota corn stands better and brings a better price away 
from home than at home. 

The varieties of corn most favored in this state are Early Croeig 
and Evergreen. The former is the variety used in Maine and has 
been adopted here because it is ready for the can about the middle 
of August, thus giving the factory an early start and a long season. 
The Evergreen does not mature until September first. The Crosby 
is a fine, white, delicate-flavored, true sweet corn, but does not show 
up so well in the ear, owing to its big, broad grains. The ear is 
small, and it is not a very heavy cropper, yielding about two or three 
tons per acre in the husk. On very rich bottoms, however, the ear 
lengthens, and the yield sometimes reaches four tons per acre in 
the husk. Canning factories pay $5.50 per ton for this variety and, 
estimating the value of sweet corn fodder, which is preferred to 
any other for cows, the return per acre is usually very satisfactory 
to the farmer. The proof of this is that factories have no trouble 
getting all the acreage they want. The Evergreen has a much 
larger ear, sometimes too large to go through our cutters. The 
evergreen seems to grow larger ears in this state than in the corn- 
growing section of the south. Why this should be so I do not under- 
stand. If often yields five tons per acre, and I have known of some 
exceeding six tons. No wonder then the farmers like it. Factories 
are compelled to require growers to furnish part Crosby, or they 
would grow all Evergreen. 

A variety now coming: into use here is the Country Gentleman. 
It is the finest of all varieties for canning and brings the canner from 
two and a half to five cents per dozen more than the others. But 
it is very late and rubs the frost line too close to become popular. 
Neither does it yield so well as the Evergreen. The canner pays 
for it $7.00 per ton, and it is worth the cost. The ear is small, but 
the cob is relatively smaller. The grain is spike-like and irregularly 
placed on the cob. For this reason it is sometimes called Shoe Peg, 
by which name it is known in Maryland, where it originated and is 
generally used. 

Old Colony and Hickoks are varieties similar to the Evergreen, 
not quite so prolific but usually preferred as to quality. They, how- 
ever, are not well known and are therefore not widely used. They 
are between the Crosby and the Evergreen as to maturity. Some 
canners have used the Peep o’ Day to get an early start, but while 
its quality is good its slow habit of growth and small ear make it 
undesirable to the grower. This completes the canner’s list of vari- 
eties suitable to this vicinity. 
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As every farmer knows, sweet corn is planted and cultivated sim- 
ilarly to field corn, but being delicate and tender it does not sprout 
as quickly and vigorously as field corn unless the soil and season be 
warm. It is very prone to rot if the ground is cold and wet after 
planting. But once it does get its head out of the ground, it is quite 
as tenacious of life as its plebeian brother. In this connection, a word 
about planting. Don’t plant your sweet corn over two inches deep 
and don’t be discouraged if it doesn’t come up within two weeks. 
Be sure by careful examination that it has decayed before replanting, 
or you may have more fodder than corn. 

Theoretically tomatoes are a much more attractive proposition 
to the canner than corn, but practically they have proven anything 
but profitable in this section. The average man with a small garden 
will tell you of the loads of tomatoes which go to waste on his plot, 
and he cannot understand why the canners of this state hesitate to 
pack them. It is one thing to get a good yield from a dozen tomato 
vines and quite another to make an acre pay. No good heavy-bearing 
variety has yet been discovered which will ripen its fruit early 
enough to give long enough season to make it pay at such prices as 
the canner can afford. This coupled with the fact that tomatoes 
have the same season as corn, require.a different sized can and dif- 
ferent machinery, makes the corn canner hesitates to turn from the 
thing he knows he can grow to that which he is not certain of. The 
speaker has had on his own place in Maryland thirty acres in a single 
field, but such a thing would be impossible here. In Maryland the 
plants are started in cold frames or open beds. Here the seed must 
be sowed in hotbeds and transplated at least once, sometimes twice. 
Every transplanting, while increasing the stockiness and hardiness 
of the plant, checks its maturity. This means late ripening. 

The variety best adapted for canning is the Stone, but its great 
drawback for this section is that it does not begin to ripen until 
around September first. As the average date of killing frost in this 
section is September 20th, the Stone cannot ripen one-half of its 
fruit in that time. The task then is to find a variety which will 
begin to ripen by August 15th. The speaker has hitherto refused 
to attempt to pack tomatoes in this state owing to the lack of such 
a variety, But this year he thought he had found the much-desired 
in Spart’s Early Anna. All descriptions of it were attractive, so 
he planted at Clearwater, Minnesota, about fifteen acres of as fine’ 
a lot of hotbed plants as he has ever seen. The promise of the vines 
was splendid, and the blossoming and set of the fruit satisfactory— 
but the result was the same old disappointment. Fruit began to 
come into the factory on time—about the 20th of August, but at the 
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end of a little more than two weeks it was all over, the vines were 
done—less than 100 bushels per acre where with the Stone, in a: good 
season and good land, the yield should have been from 300 to 500 
bushels per acre. We paid thirty cents per bushel—which meant 
only $30.00 per acre where it should have been $100.00. Tomatoes 
in Minnesota remain still a problem to be solved. 

I have time to cover hurriedly but one more canners’ crop, and 
that will be peas. Of all canning factory crops for the Minnesota 
farmers, I believe peas will be the best. Peas were packed in Min- 
nesota this year for the first time. It is the principal pack in Wis- 
consin, where more peas are grown and packed than in all the rest 
of the country. While this crop was not wholly satisfactory in Min- 
nesota last season, neither was it in Wisconsin. Peas are a peculiar 
farming proposition. They are seeded with a drill like grain, about 
three and a half bushels being used per acre. Two months ago seed 
peas were worth about $2.25 per bushel. Today they cost from 
$3.50 to $5.00. The seed for an acre costs about $12.00—something 
different from corn at forty cents. After seeding they are usually 
dragged but never touched again until harvest time—not cultivated 
in any way. When the oldest pods are ready—and this must be 
determined by experienced men—the vines are cut by a mower and 
hauled on hay wagons to the factory, where they are run through a 
viner (or patent thresher) and the results of each load of threshed 
green peas weighed. The farmer is given a weigh-check good for 
the number of pounds stated thereon at $1.50 per hundred pounds. 
An acre of good land in fair season should yield 2,000 pounds, or 
about $30.00. This may not seem much, but when it is considered 
that no more work is required to produce this crop than for grain 
without the harvesting and threshing expense, it will be seen that 
peas are a good crop for the growers, netene as they do, from 
$15.00 to $25.00 per acre. 

While there are varieties of peas almost innumerable, the canner 
regards but few as especially desirable for his purposes. The Alaska 
is the sole available early sort, and Horsford’s Market Garden and 
McLean’s Advancer are late sorts. The Alaskas are a very prolific 
variety, a sound, smooth, blue pea of fair quality. The late varieties 
are known as sweets and are wrinkled when fully developed. The 
Telephone is a very fine variety for canning, but it is so unreliable in 
yield that very few canners attempt to pack it. The old-time Mar- 
rowfats have been wholly abandoned by packers. The Alaskas are 
sown as early as possible and begin to come into the factory about 
June 20th. The Sweets are sown later and mature in July. The 
season lasts about six weeks. 
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I would like to describe the various canning operations affecting 
the articles I have named, but I must remember that my subject is 
“Growing Garden Crops for the Canning Factory,” and also that my 
time is more than up. - 


Mr. Elliot: In transplanting tomatoes he says those transplanted 
’ did not ripen as early as those that were not transplanted. 

The President: Well, the more times they are transplanted, the 
stockier they grow. 

Mr. Frank Gibbs: I transplanted my tomatoes, and I got earlier 
fruit. 1 find transplanting a benefit. 

The President: That is my view. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis): In regard to peas. In Monroe County, 
Wis., and in the northern counties, on cut over lands, is an excellent 
place for peas. They grow the best peas | have ever seen, and they 
have several factories there and are very well satisfied with growing 
peas. They are using the pea straw profitably now. 

The President: This experience with tomatoes this year was at 
Clearwater. That is pretty far north. 

Mr. Kellogg: He spoke of the price of seed peas being $7.00 per 
acre. Is not that pretty high? 

Mr. Caton: For the last two years they have paid as high as 
$12.00 per acre. 

The President: I believe they usually plant six quarts of seed 
corn to the acre. Are there any further questions in regard to this 
paper? This is quite a large industry, and this paper is of a good 
deal of interest to farmers and growers. In some sections this in- 
dustry has been successfully managed and in some sections it has 
been anything but a success. 

Mr. W. L. Parker: I would like to ask whether there is any 
remedy for tomato rot? 

Prof. R. A. Emerson, (Neb.): I have had some trouble with 
rot in tomatoes, but I know very little about this rot. In some ex- 
periments we have carried on in the mulching of vegetables, we 
found that tomatoes came through with a small percentage of rot, 
while with cultivation the fruit would sometimes be dirty and the rot 
was pronounced. I[ think the same thing was spoken of in a paper 
here yesterday. 

Mr. E. G. E. Reel: I would like to know whether in speaking 
of this rot it refers to the tomato itself, or to the blighting of the 
vine. 

The President: It means the rotting of the fruit. 

Mr. Husser: We have very good success keeping tomatoes 
from rotting by putting brush or straw under the vines. 

Mr. Kelloggs: Oh, they rot on the trellis. 

The President: Yes, we have them rot in the greenhouse on 
the trellis. I have not had success with Bordeaux mixture. 
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Mr. Andrews is a successful canner and is a large stockholder 
in one of the canneries at Faribault. He is so modest that he 
would not give us any information unless we called on him. We 
would like to hear from Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. J. P. Andrews: Sometimes there have been some things 
that did not pay, but so far as corn is concerned they have no 
variety that is doing better than the Portland for early and the 
Old Colony and Evergreen for late, and that is what they plant 
mostly. In some seasons it has been a profitable business and in 
others not so. On the whole it has been a good thing. If there 
are any questions to ask, I can answer them better than I can give 
a detailed statement of our operations, but so far we have tried 
nothing but corn. 

Mr. Seth Kenney: I would like to ask Mr. Andrews whether 
they have special men who grow that corn, or whether they take 
the corn from anybody that brings in a load. 

Mr. Andrews: They generally contract in the spring with some 
farmers—anybody can get a contract. 

Mr. Kenney: But outside of the farmers who have been given 
contracts, can any one bring his corn in? 

Mr. Andrews: They can if the factory can take care of it, ~ 
but if there is an extra large crop of corn they cannot take care 
of anything outside of their contracts, and a farmer with a load of 
corn would stand no show. 

The President: Are the cobs of any value? 

Mr. Andrews: They have not sold the cobs, but they are carted 
out into a yard into which the hogs are turned to fatten. The man 
‘who has the hogs takes care of the cobs, so it is of no expense to 
the factory. That is an even thing. The husks make a good thing 
to fill a silo with. 

The President: Do the farmers get them back? 

Mr. Andrews: No, there is not enough of each farmer’s prod- 
uct to make it worth while to put into their silos. The husks have 
been fed to cows, and they seem to like the husks better than the 
cobs, although there is a little corn left on the cobs. The cutters 
take the corn off above the husk and the corn that grows on that 
part of the cob is left on the cob, so there is a good deal of corn 
in this feed and refuse from the factory. It just simply takes care 
of itself. 

Mr. Husser: What is the sweetest corn? 

Mr. Andrews: The earliest is the sweetest. The Country Gen- 
tleman is considered the best of all. Lately they have used the 
Evergreen. They have almost discarded the Country Gentleman, 
although, as this paper suggested, they might, I think, better pay 
a little extra price for it. The factory gets its corn grown for $4.50 
a ton. 

Mr. Elliott: In the husk? 

Mr. Andrews: Yes, in the husk. We have always figured upon 
paying $5, but they can get all the corn they want for $4.50. 

Mr. Benjamin: Do they snap it off or husk it? 
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Mr. Andrews: ‘They take it off with the husk, and if there 
is a stem a foot long it goes. If it is snapped off close there will 
be only a little husk on it and the corn becomes bruised in handling, 
so they want a long stem with the husk. 

Mr. Benjamin: I noticed on the way here a canning factory, 
and usually they have cattle in the pasture, and all the refuse is 
fed to them. 


RECIPES FOR CANNING PLUMS. 
(Furnished by those who took premiums on canned plums at the last 
annual meeting of the society.) 


With Sugar. The proportions are one pound of sugar to one and 
three-quarter pounds of plums. Make a syrup of sugar by adding 
one cup of water to every pound of sugar; let it boil and then skim 
it. Place the plums in a preserving kettle and cover with boiling 
water until they float ; then cover the kettle and let it boil gently. As 
soon as the skins begin to crack all over (which all plums fit for 
canning will do), pour off all the water, cover with the syrup and 
let boi! for a few moments until thoroughly cooked; then put in 
cans and seal up. I find ’tis best to do but one can at a time, also 
that taste must be consulted as to sweetness. With Surprise plum, 
which is quite acid when cooked, I use a little more sugar than the 
above calls for. 

Without Sugar. Cover the plums with boiling water and let 
them cook until the skins begin to crack ; then dip them into jars with 
the water in which they have been scalded, fill jars full and then seal. 
When opened in winter, dip them from the juice in which they are 
canned and cook them for a little while in a rich syrup. They are 
then fine for sauce or pies.—Mrs. C. W. Merrill, Winona. 

With Sugar, Surprise plum. Use two-thirds cup of sugar and 
one-half cup of water. When it is boiling, put in enough plums to 
make a pint of fruit. Cook slowly for fifteen minutes and seal when 
hot.—Mrs. A. Brackett, Excelsior. 

With Sugar. Prepare a syrup of equal parts of’ honey, sugar and 
water. Boil up well, skim and set aside. Drop the plums in boiling 
water, to which add a little soda if skins are tough, let come to a boil 
and when skins commence to crack skim out in the prepared syrup, 
set back on the range and cook very slowly until done. Fill hot in 
cans and seal—Miss Mary Moeser, St. Louis Park. 

With Sugar. Place the plums to be peeled in a dish, pour over 
them boiling water and let stand about one minute. Drain off the 
water and cover with cold water. Then peel and put in the can with 
about two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Place the can in water, gradually 
bring to a boil and cook about 20 minutes; remove from kettle, fill 
with boiling water and seal at once. 

P. S. Remember always to place something in the bottom of 
the kettle for the can to rest on, so it will nct break; two or three 
thickness of cloth is all right. 
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Without Sugar. Place the can, already filled with plums, into 
a kettle containing about two quarts of water, and also place two or 
three thickness of cloth in bottom of kettle so the can will not break. 
Gradually bring the water to a boil. If you wish to preserve the 
shape of the plum cook ten or fifteen. minutes, if for eating, cook 
for one-half or three-quarters hour. Then remove the can from the 
boiling water, wrap with a towel so the air will not strike the glass, 
fill with boiling water and seal—J. A. Howard, Hammond. 

With Sugar. Wash the fruit and after draining fill into the jar. 
Place the cover on, but do not fasten it. Place in a vessel containing 
cold water, enough to cover about two-thirds of the jar, and let it 
remain until the water in the vessel boils—and also the fruit in jar. 
Then take out and fill with syrup made by boiling together one and 
one-half cups sugar and one cup water.—Mrs. E. A. Farmer, Min- 
neapolis. 


Question.—‘What is the best time to plant the peony, early or 
late?” 

Mr. J. P. Brown: The catalogues advise fall planting, but I 
have had very poor success with fall planting. They do not make 
as much growth as when planted in the spring, and I never lost 
any planted in the spring. 

Prof. Green: Would you prefer spring planting? 

Mr. Brown: Yes, I believe I would, if we did not have a bad 
season ; it depends somewhat on the season. 

Prof. Green: What do you call early planting, before the mid- 
dle of September? 

Mr Brown: oY esiesir: 

Prof. Green: Have you not had good success with fall plant- 
ing? 

Mr. Brown: I lost some, but never lost one in the spring. 

Prof. Green: I set out seven hundred a year ago this fall and 
lost several hundred, I took some chances on it, and I don’t think 
it was the fault of the peonies. I set out two hundred last spring, 
and I lost perhaps ten, something of that sort, but they did not make 
the growth that those planted in the autumn made. 

Mr. Wedge: That is the point. If planted in the autumn you 
will lose a few more plants, though you ought not to lose so many 
if well mulched, but they make a greater growth by half than those 
planted in the spring. We always planted ours in the spring. 


‘ 
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RENEWING TOP-KILLED TREES IN NURSERY AND 
ORCHARD. 


B. E. ST. JOHN, FAIRMONT. 


This subject is one that I am afraid that I have not had enough 
experience in to make my remarks interesting to you. 

When I first came to Minnesota, some thirty-five years ago, it 
was the general opinion that we could not raise apples in Minnesota 
on account of the severe winters. After being here a few years, 
we started our first orchard of 100 trees. A few of these proved to 
be Duchess and are yet alive and doing well; a few were Tran- 
scendents and Hyslops, and these lived to bear good crops of crabs, 
then blighted and continued doing so until they finally died; the 


Residence of B. E. St. John. A Matinda apple tree in the foreground. 


balance of the trees proved to be too tender for this climate. We 
renewed this orchard by replacing the dead trees with Wealthy, 
Patten’s Greening, etc. 

In starting our next and present orchard, we knew better what 
kinds to plant, and where trees proved true to name we have had 
good success. Our experience has been that (with the exception of 
blight) we have never had a tree in the orchard top-killed without 
first being root-killed; sometimes in the nursery we have a few 
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grafts top-killed by freezing back, but this seldom happens if they 
are properly cared for before the ground freezes. 

The way we renew top-killed trees in the orchard is as follows: 
If the tree is not badly damaged by freezing back, blight or other 
causes, we cut it back to sound wood; however, if badly damaged 
from any cause, we dig it up and plant in its place one that in our 
opinion is a good tree. We do not believe in trying to save a dying 
tree by top-grafting. This method seems to me like the girl marry- 
ing an inebriate to save him from a drunkard’s grave and then dis- 
posing of him with the butcher knife or something of that sort. She 
eventually has to replace him with a sound man or do without. 
When we top-work a tree, we take a good sound tree to work on. 

In the nursery, where a tree is top-killed it is liable to be root- 
killed, and we dig: it up and put it on the brush pile; if it is not 
root-killed, we cut it back to the ground, 

We have been very favored in our locality by not having much 
blight, with the exception of the summer of 1905, and also have 
lost very few trees by too cold weather. 


I do not want to convey the idea that a blighted tree cannot be 


saved by cutting out the blighted wood, but I do think that where 
a tree blights badly and keeps it up that the best way to renew 
the tree is to dig it up and plant a good one in its place. 

In conclusion, I would say that in ninety-nine times out of one 
hundred, dig up and burn up your top-killed trees. 

Mr. Geo. A. Kellogg (Wis.): I would like to ask whether in 
replacing an old tree he sets the new tree in the same hole. 

Mr. St. John: Yes, I set the tree in the same hole. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): Would you dig up an old tree and 
set a young one in the same place? 

Mr. St. John: Why, yes, but where I live the trees are young, 
and I have scarcely lost a tree. I have not averaged one in fifteen 
years, but they are not old enough to tell what success I may have. 

Mr. Philips: Well, you won’t have much success. You want 
to move away from the old place from five to eight feet. 

The President: Can’t you fertilize the soil? 

Mr. Philips: Yes, but you can get another place easier. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. St. John: Then you don’t believe in the doctrine that you 
can put a tree in the place of an old tree. 

Mr. Philips: Yes, you can, but you have to renew the soil. It 
takes an element out of the soil that manure does not put back. 

Mr. St. John: By properly fertilizing can you not put the ele- 
ments back again? 

Mr. Philips: If you knew what they were, but I don’t know 
all that. 

Mr. Kellogg: O, just put in a wagon load of new soil. 
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Mr. R. A. Wright: Just a word more in regard to setting a 
tree in the place where an old one has died. Some have got the 
impression that where a tree was two, four or five years old it would: 
not be proper to set another tree in its place, yet that would leave 
a vacancy if the tree were set to one side; it would leave an 
Open space in a row. It seems to me it would be no harm what- 
ever to replace a tree that has not been out longer than five or six 
years, but to replace an old tree that has been there for years and 
years would not be practicable. But to replace a tree that has been 
out from six to eight years, putting the ground in good condition, 
there is no objection. 

Mr. G. A. Anderson: I always dig out the soil where the old 
tree stood and put the new tree in the same hole, using the dirt. 

The President: Do you use any fertilizer? 

Mr. Anderson: No. 

Mr, O. W. Moore: If a tree has stood in the orchard for some 
time it is proper to dig it up and get it out of the way if it is dead. 
Dig the hole deeper than it was before, say a foot. Take the top 
soil and put it where you wish to set the new tree and then set the 
tree on that top soil and fill it with top soil, and if it is properly 
cultivated and taken care of I don’t see why it will not grow as 
well as the first tree. 

Mr. R. A. Schutz: I have had a little experience along the line 
of growing apple trees for some thirty odd years.. A good many 
have died for me in that time, and as I hate to leave a place in a row 
vacant I dig them out and make the hole much larger and deeper 
than it was before. I do that in the fall of the year, and in the 
spring I plant another tree, putting in a new subsoil. I use only the 
virgin soil to fill in, and I meet with good success in that way. 


Methods of Packing Apples—YVo facilitate handling fruit for 
packing, a sorting table should be used, which should be about 
waist high, four feet wide and long enough to accommodate the 
desired number of sorters, or what is known as a running table 
with a chute, with an apron at the mouth of the chute, for let- 
ting. the apples down into the barrel carefully. When baskets 
are used, they should be half-bushel swing-handle baskets so 
they can be let down into the barrel and the fruit turned out 
without bruising 

The barrel should set on a solid plank so it can be shaken 
well at least three times while being filled. The facing is done 
by placing by hand concentric rows of apples with the stem end 
of the apple facing the head of the barrel. These apples in all 
cases should fairly represent the approximate quality of the en- 
tire package. After the facing is done the apples may be turned 
carefully into the barrel from a round bottomed swing-handled 
basket or let down with the apron at the mouth of the chute. 
It is not necessary to face the upper head of the barrel, the per- 
son heading usually adjusting the apples on the head end in or- 
der to get the package as tight and secure as possible. 
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HORTICULTURE AT ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY. 
A. W. LATHAM, SEC'Y. 


The writer lately spent a very interesting twenty-four hours at 
the school referred to in the above heading. This is a Catholic school 
conducted under the auspices of the Order of St. Benedict and is said 
to be the oldest and largest one of its kind north and west of St. Louis 
or Chicago. It is located out in the hills one and one-half miles south 
of Collegeville, a station on the Great Northern road, and about fif- 
teen miles west of St. Cloud. While it has been established in the 
neighborhood where it now is for some fifty years, it was only about 
forty years ago that it occupied its present location, which is an emin- 
ently desirable one. The buildings stand on the north bank of a 
beautiful lake, perhaps a mile across, the institution owning and 
occupying something like 1,000 acres around this lake. Of course | 


Lake view from St. John’s University. One of the orchard sites in foreground. 


the principal object of the institution is the education of young men, 
of whom some hundreds are in regular attendance. There is also 
very much interest taken in matters pertaining to the culture and care 
of the soil, and to this end there are extensive farm buildings and all 
the necessary accommodations for putting this idea into operation. 
The purpose of my visit there was to note the progress that had been 
made in experimental forestry and horticulture, which work was 
begun something like fifteen years ago. About that time Rev. Adrian 
Schmidt, now a resident of Minneapolis, inaugurated a system of for- 
estry plantings which have been continued and cared for to the 
present time. They occupy a considerable tract on the north shore 
of the lake above referred to and consist in the main of various kinds 
of evergreens planted in different ways to secure definite results and 
note their success under varying conditions. The plantings 
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are on no small scale and run up into the ‘thousands of 
trees. The comparatively long period elapsed since the planting of 
the first ones has given time for their development into very 
large and handsome trees, of which the Scotch pine and white pine 
predominate, with a good sprinkling of other varieties. We hope to 
secure a good account considerably in detail from the gentleman re- 
ferred to above to present to our readers later, 

The horticultural plantings, those pertaining directly to fruit 
especially, have been made and cared for by the Rev. John B. Katz- 


“Father” John B. Katzner and Siberian crabin full bloom one year after planting. 


ner, familiarly known as Father John, who on account of his long 
service there now occupies the honorable position of professor 
emeritus. This unique and interesting character gets much in life 
out of his trees and their products, as may be judged by the portrait 
of him appearing in an accompanying illustration. 

_ It was a great surprise to the writer to note the remarkable suc- 
cess that he had achieved in the growing of hardy fruits in that re- 
gion. Details as to this are not at hand at this writing, but pre- 
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vious reports from Mr. Katzner, who has kept our society informed 
as to the work there for some years now, have appeared from time 
to time in our monthly. There are in all several hundred trees in 
these orchards of varying age, the oldest planted some fifteen years. 
It was especially interesting to note that the three largest and finest 
bearing trees on the grounds are Wolf River, which show every 
appearance of absolute hardiness and are at this time loaded with a 
growing crop. Many other varieties appear hardy, and, indeed, 
nearly everything that Father John has planted looks well. The sub- 
soil, while a clay, isnot of the same character as that in the region 
of our state known as the “Big Woods,” but seems to be, however, 


well adapted to this purpose. Besides apples, considerable experi- 


ment work is being done with pears and plums, also some crossing 
work, and there is lots of young stock and seedlings coming up in the 
nursery that Father John hopes to live and see brought into bearing 
—and we earnestly hope that he will too, as his work there is of 
much value to every citizen of the Northwest. Our members may 


expect occasional reports from this point and may rely confidently © 


on them, as they are made by one who is a careful judge and con- 
scientiously records the exact facts. 


HOW TO GROW AN APPLE TREE. 
S. D. RICHARDSON, WINNEBAGO. 


Ground that will grow a good crop of corn will raise apple 
trees. It should be plowed in the fall. 
As early in spring as the frost is out deep enough and the ground 


is dry, harrow thoroughly and commence setting grafts. In the 


spring of 1905 we had our grafts set and cultivated once in March. 


Set them in rows four feet apart, grafts four inches apart in row, 


or about 32,000 to the acre. 
Stake two rows, commencing on west side of ground if the 
rows run north and south, and on south side if rows run east and 


west. Put the stakes eight or ten rods apart in the row and have: 


them in line, for a straight row cultivates much nicer than a crooked 
one. Stretch a wire on the side of stakes toward the land and with 
a spade or shovel open a trench alongside of wire deep enough for 


your grafts, so that one or two buds will be above the surface of 


the ground. ; 
If the trench should be too deep in places it is easy for the 


person setting (who is on his knees) to shove in some dirt with his. | 


hand to bring the grafts to the proper level. 
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As fast as the grafts are set a man follows with a rake and fills 
the trench partly full of dirt and packs very firmly with the foot; 
then fill trench full, packing slightly and smoothing off with rake. 
The grafts are set slightly slanting, for it is not an easy matter to 
open a trench with the side next the wire perpendicular, and it is 
easier to pack the dirt around the bottom of graft firm when the 
trench is slanting. 

As soon as grafts are set, cultivate with some kind of six shovel 
riding cultivator with solid, not rod, shields. We use a Deere com- 
bined riding and walking as a rider. Set the front shovel so it will 
run about two inches deep, the middle one a little deeper and the 
rear shovel deeper still. 

Cultivate through the summer as often as necessary (from twelve 
to twenty times) until August 15th; then sow the ground thickly 
with oats for winter protection. 

If the grafts get covered with lumps they can be removed very 
quickly with a light garden rake. A hoe made from a five or six 
pronged manure fork works nicely removing weeds from the grafts. 
If the ground is so dry that oats cannot be grown for winter protec- 
tion, it will be necessary to do something else to prevent root-killing. 
Once in our experience the oats were just coming up when the 
ground froze, and the most of the grafts root-killed. I think that if the 
ground had been covered as we cover strawberries they would have 
been aH right. I have tried a right and left hand plough bending 
the tops down with a padded block and covering everything with 
dirt that way. I have tried cutting tops off in the fall and covering 
with plough, but like a good covering of oats best of all. 

Sometimes in the spring the best way to prune one-year trees is 
to cut off close to the ground, and at other times to prune to a whip 
before leaves start. Care must be taken in summer pruning not to 
remove leaves enough at one time to check the growth. I have had 
trees ruined that way because the foreman had the big head and 1 
was sick. The nurseryman grows trees to sell, and if his customers 
want tall-bodied trees he must grow them, but he wants to remember 
that he cannot grow a tree with good roots and nice body unless he 
has plenty of leaves. 

Farther south, and in some locations here, trees are grown big 
enough to put on the market in two years, but it takes from three to 
four years at Winnebago to grow trees big enough so it will pay to 
run a digger under them. I have found that if trees are kept clean 
the first two years, they will grow and make good trees without 
hoeing if they are cultivated first-class, but the nursery looks much 
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better when clean. The nurseryman needs to- keep in mind the 
Yankee rule, “To do every job first-class with the least possible 
expenditure of time and labor,” and that one man that will take an 
interest in his work and has what the Yankees call “gumption,” 
and western men “horse sense,” is worth two men without these 
two things. 

Mr. S. P. Crosby: About how far down in the soil do you set 
your trees in sandy ground? 

Mr. Richardson: Well, you have got to have some man that 
knows. I know nothing about sandy soil. 

Mr. Crosby: The section of country I come from in eastern 
Minnesota has a sandy soil. Is it not generally considered that a 
tree planted permanently should be set deeper than when it is set 
in the nursery? 

Mr. Richardson: I have had good luck setting them down in 
the clay two and a half feet deep, and from two feet to eighteen 
inches. 

Mr. Crosby: Do you put in all the roots, or do you clip off the 
ends? 

Mr. Richardson: I like to dig a big hole and put in all the 
roots unless there is a root two or three feet long. Jn that case I 
cut it down to a reasonable length. 

Mr. Crosby: I have heard men say sometimes that in putting 
down roots the ends of them should be taken off, as sometimes they 
will curl up and that causes the death of the tree. 

Mr. Richardson: I do not know how that would work, to curl 
up the roots. The first trees I ever had in Minnesota I hired a man 
to set them out, and I gave him a common square spade to do it 
with. He said he did not know how to set out a tree. I told him 
everybody ought to know how to set out a tree and told him to go 
ahead. He dug a square hole—and it has always been a mystery to 
me how he could dig so small a hole with that spade,—and he had 
jammed the roots all together and stuck them in that hole. Out of 
sixty trees I had one left. I tried the Texas plan of cutting off the 
top and all the roots and planting them with a crow bar. That works 
all right in Texas, but not in Minnesota. (Laughter.) I have tried 
almost everything in the way of methods of planting that I have 
ever heard of. 


Grade Apples Carefully—As a rule, I would advise that all 
varieties in our climatic conditions should be packed as they are 
picked from the trees, handling as little as possible. The next 
detail to determine is what you are going to pack, whether No. 
1, No. 2, orchard run or culls. After this is determined, and 
you know what constitutes the different grades, pack it that way 
and mark in that way, put your name upon the package and make 
it stand for something and do not do, after the manner of too 
many when their fruit before sorting would not grade even 
No. 2, sort out the best and simply because it is the best there 
is, brand it No. 1, when in reality there is no No. 1, and many 
times not good No. 2. All the specimens in a package should 
grade up to a more or less uniform standard of shape and size. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON GRAFTING. 
CHAS. F. GARDNER, OSAGE, IOWA. 


This is not what might be called a commercial way of insert- 
ing scions, as there is no nursery, to my knowledge, now or at 
any time in the past, which has offered this line of trees for sale, 
and what is true in the past will no doubt be true in the future. 

The idea is this, that any one, no matter where, if he has 
trees already grown, one or many, beginning to bear, and wishes 
to change them to some other variety, this is one way to 
do it, without money and without price, only a few moments of 
time and a little care. It will always be a pleasure to you to 
show those trees to your friends as the result of your handi- 
work. 

Last spring we had about one hundred plum trees, Americana 
stocks, that would caliper over two inches at the collar, and, 
wishing to change them to many other varieties for the purpose 
of securing cross-pollination in nature’s way, I concluded to try 
the method as reported by Mr. Wyman Elliot and by Mr. Patten, 
who attended the Plant Breeders’ Association held at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. I removed from three to four inches of earth round 
each tree, and sawed the stems off on an average of two inches 
below the top of the soil. I spent a half day in trying to fit a 
scion with the use of a saw and oval harness knife, as explained 
by Mr. Elliot, but finally gave up in despair as I could not make 
a satisfactory junction that way. But I proceeded to do the 
grafting, though I did not use the saw, after cutting off the 
stems. I used the five inch oval harness knife and a mallet, 
cutting a downward sloping cut on the east and on the west side 
of the stocks. In these sloping cuts were inserted scions from 
eighteen to thirty-two inches in length, the scions on the east side 
being all of some variety of Domestica, while those on the west 
side of the stock were of some variety of Americana. 

I used wool twine for wrapping, going round the stock six 
or more times as tight as it could be drawn by the hands, and 
then made it tighter by the insertion of a wedge, driven in on 
one side, half way between the two scions and between the stock 
and string. No wax was used. The earth was then replaced, 
packing some of it firmly about the stock, stakes driven, scions 
tied thereto and labeled. One great point essential to success is 
the proper staking of the scion, when set, and keeping the plant 
well staked and tied for three or four years, until all danger of 
splitting is passed. 

The scions were set the first week in April, and the most of 
them were cut as used, being at that time in a dormant condi- 
tion. The stocks were in rows east and west, so that each scion 
stood in the middle of the row. They are now eight months old, 
very heavily branched, and are from thirty-six to seventy inches 
in height above where the scion was inserted, with an average 
caliper of one inch. Apple trees grafted in the same manner have 
done remarkably well. 
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MY COMMERCIAL ORCHARD. 
J. F. BENJAMIN, HUTCHINSON. 


My experience in orcharding has been principally limited to 
the past six years, except when a boy at home on the old farm near 
Hutchinson, McLeod county, where my life was spent from April, 
1861, to 1890. Here I helped plant out 200 to 300 apple and pear 
trees and many wild plums. The apple and pear trees were nearly 
all a failure, as was the case with most orchards planted out in 
Minnesota in the early seventies. There were forty to fifty crabs 
and a few Duchess survived for several years, and at the present 
time there still remain of the original planting about thirty crab 
apple trees, which bear annually, mostly Transcendents. 

I was married in October, 1889, and the following spring with 
my wife left the old home, taking Horace Greeley’s advice, “Go 
west, young man.” We struck out for Pierce county, Nebraska, and 
settled on a piece of wild land eight miles from the town of Pierce. 
Here we toiled hard for ten years. During that time I broke up 
over 800 acres of raw prairie, and my time was spent in raising 
small grain, corn and stock, and also the last few years fed several 
carloads of cattle, sheep and hogs, which I shipped to the South and 
to Omaha and Chicago markets. I also during this time planted out 
several acres of timber for windbreaks, and at once perceived the 
idea of using a check wire from one of my corn planters, in order 
to get my trees in line each way. I was so well satisfied with the 
result, that now I would not think of planting out an orchard or 
grove without a check wire. This wire is three feet eight inches 
between buttons and has a coupling every four rods. I take off 
as many of these four rod lengths as I need so as not to be bothered 
with the whole roll. I use this implement also in planting strawber- 
ries, raspberries, currants and all small fruits, and many kinds of 
vegetables in the garden. I do dislike to see crooked rows about as 
bad as I do to deal with a crooked man. 

In the.spring of 1900 we closed out our effects in Nebraska and 
returned to Hutchinson, and bought a bare piece of land adjoining 
the city limits on the east. Choosing here a beautiful location, I 
built a home and have christened it “Highland Home,” where all 
horticulturists will receive a cordial welcome, and I shall be pleased 
to show them through my young commercial orchards, which I will 
try here to explain, my mode of planting, care, etc. 

In the first place I have my land plowed deep in the fall and 
harrowed down well, and either rolled or floated. I have adopted 
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the plan of sowing the ground to be planted to orchard to barley 
or some other small grain before planting my trees—and I mulch as — 
soon as planted. 

I stretch and stake my wire about three inches inside-of where I 
want my first row of trees to stand, and if the rows are long I use 
three or more ten-foot poles, one at each end and one or two 
between. * 

I begin by one of the buttons which comes nearest to where 
I want my end tree. I stand one foot on the wire and face with 
the row and with spading fork dig a hole on the outside of the 
wire by every sixth button, and as much under the wire as is con- 


Mr.J.F. Benjamin, Hutchinson. 


venient. I dig holes twenty inches or more in diameter, according 
to the size of trees to be planted, and about two feet deep. When 
I get the first row of holes all dug, I measure two lengths of each 
pole, or twenty feet, from the wire at each end and middle, and stick 
each pole exactly twenty feet from the wire, and at right angles 
with it. 

Now I take a bundle of trees, just enough for one row if I can 
—and if the weather is drying or sun shining I take a piece of wet 
burlap or blanket and wrap around the roots. Now I fork down 
- the side of hole, to fill hole to desired depth, thus having several 
inches of moist top soil to plant my trees on. Then I put in my 
tree about six inches deeper than it stood in nursery row, slanting 
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slightly to the southwest, and about three inches from the wire and 
opposite the button. 

I spread out the roots, scratch in a little fine, moist soil, and with 
hands fill all hollows under large roots. I then put in three to five 
inches of good, fine soil and tramp firm, then fill and tramp until 
the hole is nearly full and so on with each tree in row. Now I pull 
up the wire stake at this end and do not stake it until I have staked 
the one at the head of orchard first, so as to always pull from the 
same end of wire. This stake I am careful to stake down at right 
angles, to the way rows run, so I usually stick a little stick each 
time in the hole where this stake stood. I stick the stake which 
holds the wire in line with these sticks each time, so all the rows 
looking crosswise of the orchard, when all trees are planted, will 
be just as straight as the row of little sticks. 

Now I take a long-handled shovel and go back along my first 
row and scrape in fine dirt around the trees, leaving the soil loose 
and level, and if my rows are long I move the wire over against 
the centre poles as I pass them. When all the holes are filled, I 
pull the wire, throwing it over against poles as I jerk it tight, and 
stake down, being careful that the wire is straight. Now I leave my 
shovel here and take up my spading fork, which was left at this 
end, and dig a row of holes back to the other end, being careful 
to start with the button which will break joints with the trees in 
first row. Now when I am back to the starting point I am ready 
for another bundle of trees, and if I am planting several varieties 
I am careful to choose trees for every other row of an upright habit. 
This makes the orchard more uniform as to space when the trees 
are large. 

Then I proceed with the second row as with the first. After 
the fourth row is in I do not have to count buttons, I just walk 
along the wire to where the first two diagonal rows cross each other, 
and these will indicate the button to dig by. Any person the least bit 
careful need make no mistake. 

If I have room to drive out and turn outside of the end of the 
orchard, I plant an evergreen in the jog where every other row is 
set back, which makes a very pretty heading. When I get through 
planting, my trees stand in rows in every direction and are more 
easily cultivated, as I cannot touch two trees at once with the large 
three or four-horse machinery, so that I have only one tree to watch 
at a time, and so I can work closer to them, and they also have 
more room. 
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I cut three swaths between rows with a six-foot binder, using 
two horses, so as not to tramp down so much grain. I have only a 
narrow strip of grain left in each row, and this I cut with a scythe 
and stack loose as soon as dry. 

I plough the ground as soon as possible and do not plough the 
same way two years in succession. I plough against the trees the 
first year and the second year from the trees, using one horse and 
an eight-inch plow with shift clevis, close to the trees, where 


Mr. J. F. Benjamin in one of his commercial orchards. A five year old Patten’s 
Greening in the foreground. 


I cannot safely use two horses or the gang plow, and then harrow as 
soon as ploughed, first lengthwise and then diagonally. 

The scattered grain will then come up and make quite a protec- 
tion for the trees. Young trees I also mulch with coarse manure, 
and the next spring sow with barley as soon as it can be well har- 
rowed in. I do not scatter the mulching except what the harrow 
takes away, and after I finish harrowing I take a fork and replace 
any piles of the mulching that will hinder the growth of the grain 
and add more mulching where needed. 
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In sowing my orchards to grain in this way, I can raise just as 
much grain to the acre as though the trees were not there, and 
this can be kept up until the trees will bear fruit enough to pay for 
the use of the land, and then I sow clover with the last crop of 
grain and cut it three times a year or pasture with hogs, and I think 
it is a far better way than to let the orchard grow up to grass and 
weeds. I prefer barley, as it is a shallow feeder and is on the land 
but a short time and leaves the land very porous, and the land can 
be ploughed early before much of the foul seed is ripe. 

I prefer large two-year-old trees for planting, especially when I 
grow my own, as they are much easier dug, and a person is apt 
to get most all the roots, so that replanting them does not give them 
such a backset, and they do not require so much trimming as older 
trees, where oftentimes three-fourths of the roots have been cut off 
in digging. Most trees will bear one year earlier if planted out at 
two years than if set at three or four. I use a spading fork for 
digging single trees. I can dig two-year-old trees from the nursery 
row with the fork about as fast as I can raspberry bushes, and I do ~ 
not cut the roots, and they are much quicker planted and more 
sure to row. 

A year ago I planted an orchard of nearly 200 two-year-old trees. 
According to my method I performed the labor alone and dug about 
forty trees from the nursery row—the balance I uncovered from the 
pit—and finished up in just eight hours and forty-five minutes, and 
every tree grew. Now, if there is a man in the room who has a 
method that will beat this, and by which I can save time or make 
more trees grow, I would be glad to hear of it. 

But I am quite sure that there is not one here who has used 
a check wire and spading fork as I do, that will ever be satisfied to 
cross-furrow his ground and leave it rough, or take a half day for 
two men to stake out the ground, and then not have the trees 
in line after they are planted, not even one way. Many farmers 
could be induced to plant out large orchards if they knew they would 
not lose the use of their land for five or six years and could keep 
them clean without much trouble and expense. 

The raising of many varieties of apples in Minnesota is no longer 
an experiment, and by choosing the varieties recommended by this 
society a person will have but little difficulty in raising plenty of 
apples, and the time has come when there is no need of a farmer 
in this state being very long without fruit. Often when my wife 
says she is tired of cooking, I tell her, “I can live three times a 
day on fruit.” The man who engages in horticultural work will 
leave behind him, when he has passed to the great beyond, the 
best kind of monuments, that will live for ages after his grave is 


green ; the man who causes one tree to grow where none grew before 
is a public benefactor. 
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WINTER GRAFTING. 
A. 0. HAWKINS, EXCELSIOR. 


Whip-grafting, also called tongue-grafting and root-grafting, 
is the method used for winter grafting indoors. For best results 
in Minnesota the scions (of one year old wood) should be cut 
in November, on mild days when not frozen. Collect only well 
matured wood. Tie in bundles of about fifty and pack in layers 
in boxes, using green sawdust or sand around each layer. It is 
safer for those not experienced to repack each month to avoid 
loss by mould, drying out, too wet, etc. 

The seedling roots in this state should be dug latter part of 
October. Cut off the tops five or six inches above the crown 
and strip off all remaining leaves. Tie in bundles and store in 
the cellar, using green sawdust or sand for packing. Before 
using, cut off all fibrous roots. 

February is the best month for root-grafting. The grafting 
may be done in a moderately warm living room.if the roots and 
scions are kept packed, only BRE and using one bundle at a 
time. - 


A cleft root graft. 


The piece root-graft, the root about three inches long, is the 
best to make for our severe climate—the scion about six inches 
long. Most varieties of apple will root from the scion when 
pieces of root this length only are used. The roots emitted from 
the scion are hardier than the seedling root, and it is safer to have 
the seedling root, which is of unknown hardiness, four or five 
inches below the surface of the ground. 

On the lower end of the scion make a sloping cut about one 
inch long. A very sharp, thin bladed knife should be used. A 
shoemaker’s Harrington knife is very good. The cut should be 
made in one fast, steady, forward movement of the knife, to get 
the cut smooth. On the sloping cut, about one-fourth way from 
the butt, make a slit by a downward cut about three-fourths of 
an inch long. Cut the scion or scions off in lengths about six 
inches long, aiming to cut about one-eighth of an inch above a 
bud. Next take one of the seedling roots and, beginning at the 
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crown, make the same cut and slit as nearly as possible like those 
made on the scions. Unite the root and scion by forcing the slits 
to interlock. Care should be taken to get one side of the root and 
one side of the scion perfectly level where united—the bark line 
of the scion should come exactly in contact with the bark line 
of the root, as it is these two bark lines that grow together. The 
root should be thicker than the scion. No attention is needed 
to watch the other side of the graft, as it is usually only possible 
to get one side fitted properly. A well made graft when held up 
to the light should fit so closely where united that daylight can- 
not be seen through the slits; however, this is not absolutely 
necessary, but for best results they must be united closely. 

Experienced grafters generally make fifty to one hundred 
scions ready to be united to the roots, but the root is cut one 
piece at a time and a scion joined to it at once. This is to keep 
the dirt out of the slits and to have the butt end up. When sev- 
eral hundred grafts are made before wrapping, they should be 
kept between two wet sacks. 

The union should be either waxed, wrapped with waxed paper, 
waxed cloth or waxed knitting cotton. The writer believes the 
best results are obtained in the order named. Most nurserymen 
use number eighteen to twenty-four knitting cotton which is 
prepared by placing the balls of knitting cotton into a kettle of ~ 
melted boiling wax. Turn the balls constantly for three minutes 
when they should be taken out at once with sharp sticks and 
placed standing with ball end up where they are to remain until 
dry. 

The wax is made of two parts beeswax, by weight, four parts 
resin and one part tallow. Stir constantly until melted, when it 
is ready for use. The waxed paper is made by spreading hot 
wax over a newspaper with a brush. When dry cut into strips 
about one inch wide. When wrapping, press the two parts to- 
gether firmly. Begin wrapping at the bottom of the union, wrap 
two or three times around at this place, work up to the other 
end of the cut by wrapping two or three times and finish by 
wrapping a few times around the upper end of the union. Break 
the thread off, and the graft is finished. 

Next comes packing away the grafts properly. Green saw- 
dust is most frequently used. Sawdust three or four years old 
is worthless, and if used may ruin every graft packed in it. Fresh 
pine sawdust is best and should be prepared if frozen or too wet. 
Material for packing should be damp, not wet or dry. Pack in 
tight paper lined boxes. The grafts may be tied in bundles of 
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fifty or one hundred each; and all bunches labeled to avoid mix- 
ture. Pack the bundles together as closely as possible. No 
packing is needed between the bundles, but it should be used 
about one-half inch thick around the inside of the box and 


tts 


SIDE GRAFTING. 


a. Shows scion cut wedge shaped. 

d. Stoek with oblique cleft for reception of scion. 
ec. Scion in place tied with waxed thread. 

b. Joint covered with wax. 


above each layer. Finish by nailing the cover on. Store in a cool 
cellar until spring. It is safest to repack every four or five weeks. 

Plums.—The ordinary method of propagating the plum is by 
shield-budding in August and September or by crown graft- 
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ing in early spring, but the writer has had excellent results 
winter-grafting with piece roots five or six inches long. The 
Americana stocks were dug in the fall and stored away in a 
storage cellar heeled in in sand. The grafting is done in March, 
when the scions are collected as needed for the day. The side- 
graft is preferred. All cuts except the lower end of the root is 
painted over with hot wax. The grafts are heeled in in sand, 
standing, and the roots only are covered. ; 

The President: Mr. Hawkins has given us a very excellent 
description of cellar grafting. I would like to.ask in regard to 
cutting scions when frozen, is there any harm in that? 

Mr. Hawkins: I am not so sure that there is any harm, I 
hardly think there is, but I think it is safest to cut them before 
freezing. 

The President: I have never been able to note any differ- 


ence. 
Mr. S. D. Richardson: I have cut lots of them when frozen. 
If you have a dark cellar, that is all you want. I have never 


found any bad results by cutting them when frozen, and I have 


cut them when it was so cold I had to wear mittens. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle (Wis.) I would like to ask Mr. Hawkins 
whether he cut plum scions every day. 

Mr. Hawkins: I cut them as I used them, because it is diffi- 
cult to keep them in a cellar. 

Mr. O. W. Moore: My experience is that we should waste 
no time after cutting the scions. 

- Mr. Hawkins: ‘The earlier you cut the plum scion in the 
spring, the better. 

Mr. Richardson: I have good success in cutting plum scions 
in the fall and keeping them through the winter, but I have kept 
them in the dark and kept them dry. If you let them get damp, 
the bud is ruined, but under proper conditions you can keep 
them right through. . 

Mr. Philips: The best way to do is to cut them as you use 
them. 


SuMMER WorkK AGAINST CANADA TuHiIstLE.—The Canada 
thistle spreads over large areas or travels long distances by means 
of its seeds and grows into patches through its perennial running 
roots. Both of these means are effective in their way. Perfect seeds 
are not often produced until after the plants have become well estab- 
lished and have spread to some extent. The seeds are carried from 
farm to farm by the wind, and along streams by water. They are 
mature from midsummer onward through the season, and, as they 
are easily detached from the heads by slight breezes, most of them 
are disseminated before the hard winds of late autumn and winter 
begin to blow. 

Mowing twice a year, just after the flowers open, usually in 
June and August, will keep the plants in subjection, 
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PROPAGATING PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 
GEO. W. STRAND, TAYLOR'S FALLS. 


Nature has wisely provided for the reproduction and per- 
petuation of general types and species of plants by one or more 
of the following methods: spores, seeds, bulbs, corms, tubers, 
suckers, root sprouts, stolons and rootstocks. 

By intensive culture and hybridization we have eed 
many of the general types, and it is to increase the stock of these 
better types as rapidly as possible that we rely on other methods. 
For this purpose grafting, budding, layering and cuttings of 
both top and roots are sometimes resorted to. Until the gen- 
eral type has become broken, the plants usually come true from 
seed, and many of these newer types will also thus reproduce 
themselves. 

Almost every one is familiar with the lily of the valley, the 
achilleas and- the golden glow, or the rudbeckia, and will hardly 
need to be told how they are propagated. They increase s¢ 
rapidly from underground rootstocks as to be soon “crying” for 
more room and soon deteriorate if not transplanted or thinned 
out and fertilized often. 

Peonies, iris, hemerocallis, funkias and bleeding hearts are 
commonly propagated by division of the roots and crowns. 
Hence, as they do not spread or grow together as quickly as 
many of the other perennials they can remain in the same place 
much longer to advantage, but in nursery propagation they are 
usually divided every second year'and sometimes oftener. The 
bleeding heart, or dielytra, also grows quite readily from root 

cuttings—as do the phlox and oriental poppies. 

Lilies have various methods of increasing. All of them re- 
produce themselves by division of the main bulb as it grows 
older—which also is the case with tulips. The outside scales of 
the bulbs are also used to increase the stock of rare varieties. 
These scales when planted in flats of sandy soil form bulbs 
on the lower end but are left in the flats until the second season. 
Some varieties of lilies, like the Elegans, Auratum and Specio- 
sum, when planted deeply in light soil—as they always should 
be in this section—form bulblets along the stem under ground. 
Many of these mature into bulbs if not damaged, or they may 
be taken up and grown for a season in flats or a seed bed. The 
tiger lilies, as is well known, produce their bulblets in the leaf 
axil, and these should be planted as soon as mature. It takes 
two or three years for these bulblets to mature to a blooming 
size. 
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Most of our other hardy perennial flowers increase rapidly 
and readily by division or may be grown from seed. There 
is a great variation in seedlings of some sorts, such as the phlox 
and Shasta daisy. Others, such as columbine, pyrethrum, lark- 
spur, oriental poppy, gaillardia grandiflora, yucca, etc., come very 
true and are usually grown from seed. 

The choice varieties of phlox are sometimes increased much 
the same as some of our shrubs: that is, by layering and from 
green wood cuttings. If done in June and July, they will be well ’ 
rooted by fall and may be transplanted, or early the following , 
spring. The cuttings should be made about three or four inches 
long, and all except a portion of the upper leaves removed. Hot- 
bed frames make an ideal propagating bed, and if given a little 
bottom heat from manure they will root more readily ; otherwise, ; 
if the soil is cold, watering with tepid water is beneficial. The 
soil should be almost a pure sand and kept well watered, and 
the beds covered with cloth or burlap to prevent too rapid evap- 
oration until the plants become rooted somewhat. 

Nearly all flower seeds are very small, and hence it stands 

to reason that they should not be planted deeply. The above 
conditions mentioned for starting cuttings are also favorable for 
the germination.of seed. They may also be planted in flats and 
covered with burlap or glass or the flats placed in these frames. 
Seed of hardy perennials may be planted in the fall when ma- 
ture, and the plants given a light mulch during the winter. 
Phlox seed, especially, is much surer to germinate if planted at 
that season: . 

The seedlings grow slowly while young, and hence it is best 
to bed them out as soon as large enough to handle, transplant- 
ing them in the fall or following spring to their permanent place. 

As people become better acquainted with this class of flowers, q 
the demand for them naturally increases. They are easily start- 
ed, and many of them bloom the first season from seed. They 
require the least possible care and spring up each season with 
increasing thrift. Although they thrive even under neglect, 
they richly repay for added attentions and encourage one to 
take a greater interest in them and in having more of them. 

Mr. Henry Husser: Do you propagate cannas? 

Mr. Strand: I do not do anything with that class of flowers. 

Mr. Husser: Has any one tried to keep the roots in good 
condition to plant in the spring? 


Mr. W. J. Moyle, Wis.: I would state that most of the French 
hybrids and most of the varieties, in fact, are of such a nature, 
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or so constituted, that to store them in ordinary temperature in 
the cellar they will not keep, but there is a variety called the 
robusta that is a valuable canna. It is a green-leaved variety 
and will stand a great deal of abuse, and the root can be kept in 
the temperature of an ordinary cellar very well, but it will not pay 
any one to attempt to store any other variety. It is better to 
buy the roots in the spring. I have grown a great many cannas 
from seed. You can buy the seed from seed men at quite a rea- 
sonable price, and you want to buy in considerable quantities 
because some will not germinate. The way to treat this seed 
is to take it about the first of March and put it into a common 
fruit can and pour in water as hot as the can will bear and place 
the can on top of the warming oven for two or three days until 
the seeds begin to swell to about twice their natural size; then 
place them in an ordinary soil, and they will grow. I have grown 
thousands, I might say tens of thousands of canna plants from 
seeds, and they are just as succesfully grown as those grown 
from the roots. 

Mr. Husser: It is really an interesting thing to raise cannas 
from seed, but if you raise some nice cannas, you want to keep 
them over, as it is oy the root that will again produce the same 
varieties. 


HOME STORAGE FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
F. B. MC LERAN, WRENSHALL. 


I believe more fruit and vegetables are lost every year through 
improper storage than through any other cause, as how to success- 
fully store vegetables and fruit at home and upon the farm is a prob- 
lem that few, as yet, have solved. When we look about us and see 
the immense storage plants of the packers, the dairymen and the 
commission men; when we know they keep eggs, butter, meat and 
fruits for months, finally disposing of them at great profit—we rea- 
lize that they have found a solution of the problem. 

This paper will deal, however, only with the winter storage at 
at the farm. The main requirements are, first, uniformity of tem- 
perature; second, darkness; third, a correct amount of moisture. 

These essentials can be best obtained, and mantained, in what is 
commonly known as the root cellar, a cellar entirely covered with 
earth. Being entirely covered with earth, the outside temperature 
does not readily affect the inside temperature, thus avoiding the sud- 
den changes that are so injurious. The earth covering also furnishes 
about the correct amount of moisture for our vegetables and apples, 
just enough to prevent them from withering up, and not damp 
enough to rot them. Never put a house, barn or building of any 
kind over your cellar, if you want the best results. 
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More stuff—ten times as much—is ruined by being kept too 
warm as is spoiled by being kept too cold. Keep the temperature of 
your cellar as near forty degrees as possible—never warmer than 
this—and the nearer the freezing point you can crowd it without ac- 
tually freezing, the better. . 

Be sure all stuff is thoroughly cooled in the fall before you 
close the cellar doors for winter. Then keep it dark, and always 
use a lantern, and under no circumstances allow the daylight to 
enter. 

Keep a thermometer always in the cellar, and should the tem- 
terature threaten to go too low, place a lighted lantern in the cellar 


for a while. This will raise the temperature of a 2,000 bushel cellar. 


about three degrees in twenty-four hours. 


Take as much pains to keep in the cold in the spring, as you do © 


to keep it out in the winter. To this end, as soon as spring is near, 
cover the earth on top of cellar with manure or straw and put it on 
good and thick, so as to keep the frost in the ground just as late as 


possible. Keep the doors shut tight to keep the cold in. Thus you - 


have a little cold storage plant in the spring and early summer, and 
when others must sell their goods at what they can get, or see them 
rot or wither, you can hold yours from four to eight weeks longer 
and then sell at your own price. By following these directions I have 
kept, year after year, all kinds of vegetables until very late in the 
spring and summer. I have kept potatoes until August, cabbage 
until June 25th, carrots until June 15th, beets until August, ruta- 
bagas until August, parsnips until May. 

A word as to construction. I believe the coming age is going to 
be the cement age. In any event I prefer the cement root cellar. 
Floors, sides and roof all should be of cement. Next to this use 
stone, and if you have nothing else, use wood. 

Place drain tile under walis and floor and provide an outlet for 
them. Make doors four feet wide and at least six feet high, so you 
don’t have to “duck” your head every time you pass in or out. 
Provide shutes, similar to a coal shute, and shute your vegetables 
in-—don’t carry them in by hand. 

Provide a ventilator. Have double doors and have them fit tight. 
Use the same latch as is used in our large ice box door, If you 
will faithfully follow these few simple directions you will have 
a successful home storage for fruits and vegetables. 
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ReEruRN THE SupPLEMENT.—Important information is asked for in the 
circular sent out as a supplement with this number, and it is hoped no mem- 
ber will fail in promptness in returning it fully filled out to the secretary. 


Mempersuip Roui.—Since the statement as to our membership roll made 
in the August issue, sixteen names have been added to the annual roll, mak- 
ing it 2229. One name, A. Durbahn, of Sleepy Eye, has been added to the 
life roll, bringing the total membership to 2429 for the cnrrent year. 


A Visit TO THE WiIsconsIN EXPERIMENT ORCHARD Srations.— Upon In- 
vitation from the secretary of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, 
Mr. Frederic Cranefield, we sent a representative of our society with the 
committee from the Wisconsin society upon its regular annual tour of inspec- 
tion of the various experiment orchards operated by that society, Mr. Leroy 
Cady, Prof. Green’s first assistant in the horticultural department of the 
State University, was our representative. The tour of inspection occupied 
the week beginning Aug. 5th. A full report of the work being carried on at 
these stations and results so far achieved may be expected from Mr. Cady at 
the next annual meeting of the society, 


Annual FLOwER SHOW oF THE Minnesota Rosk Society.—This enter- 
prizing organization held its annual exhibit of flowers in the mayor’s recep 
tion room in the Minneapolis court house on July 13th. The writer was un- 
able to be present on account of absence from the state but noted the press 
reports as to the success of the occasion, which a later communication from 
the secretary confirms. A large number of premiums were awarded, approxi- 
mating $200, divided amongst the following successful exhibitors: Mrs. C. J. 
Miner, Mrs. Dungan, Mrs. H. B. Tillotson, Mrs. A. T. Moot, Mrs. Alice John- 
son, E. A, Farmer, EH. L. Anderson, Rose Hill Nursery, Ralph Johnson, Jack 
Tillotson, of Minneapolis; Mrs. Wm. Lorenz, Eureka; Mrs. F. H. Gibbs, Alice 
Gibbs, of St. Anthony Park; Mrs. T. L. Wann, White Bear; Mrs. D. W. C. 
Ruff, St. Paul; B. T. Hoyt, Mr. C. Bunnell, of Merriam Park; F. F. Farrar, 
White Bear. 


Tur APPLE OutTLtoox.—Mr. C. E. Bassett, secretary of the Michigan 
Horticultural Society, has taken a great deal of pains to gather together in- 
formation as to the orchard conditions in the country generally and especially, 
ofcourse, in his own state. His summary of the apple crop is that not over 
half of the average crop is probable in Michigan. New York he reports to 
have a good crop of apples. The big apple shortage in Kurope will make 
great inroads into it. ‘The apple crops of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
are almost complete failures. Arkansas has a fairly good crop. A few good 
orchards in Michigan have been contracted from $2.50 to $3.50 per barrel for 
fruit picked and placed on the packing tables. Prof. Greene, of Lowa, sum- 
marizes the apple crop of that state at 50%. Minnesota fortunately, as far as 
reports indicate, is ripening this year an unusually large crop of apples. At 
probable prices there should be a good remuneration for apple growing in our 
state this year. 
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THE AMERICAN BREEDERS’ Assoorarion.—A preliminary notice that tue 
next annual meeting of this association will be held at Washington, D. C., 
January 28th to 30th, next, is already out. The usual good and interesting 
program is assured. Prof. W. M. Hays continues as secretary of the organi- 
zation. There is a proposition on foot to raise the annual dues from $1.00 to 
$2.00 and also to raise a fund of $5,000 or more to help the committees organ- 
ize and push their work and if possible start a monthly journal, and part of 


this amount has already been pledged. If any of our members are interested © 


in the special work of this organization and willing to aid in its advancement 
they should communicate with Prof. Hays at the Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


Minnesora Nurs ror Home Piantina.—Mr. John Husser has a quantity 
of walnuts, butternuts and hickory nuts ripened on trees growing on his farm 
at Minneiska, Minn., and at the earnest solicitation of the secretary he has 
consented to furnish them to members of the society in limited quantities 
for home planting at fifteen cents a dozen by mail, postpaid, walnuts and 
butternuts twenty-five cents a peck by express not prepaid. They should be 
ordered promptly and planted this fall as soon as received. Mr. Husser sug- 
gests that they should be planted where they are to stand as it is difficult to 


transplant them, especially so when they are more than one year old. While 


they grow in most any soil they do best in ravines with black soil, but should 
never be planted in a boggy, wet location. They fertilize best when planted 
in clusters. It is absolutely necessary to protect the young trees from being 
eaten by the cows. This is a rare opportunity to secure seed of hardy 
varieties of these nut fruits, and we hope many will avail themselves of it. 


A “CoursE IN Frurr Growina’.— Prof. 8. B. Green during the past year 
has been occupying his spare time in preparing “A Course in Fruit Growing 
for Movable Schools of Agriculture”, that being the title under which a 
pamphlet of one-hundred pages has been issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as Bulletin No. 178. The purpose of this work, which is 
well sustained throughout, is to provide outline studies as suggestions along 
horticultural lines for those who are conducting the farmer’s institutes and 
farmers clubs and similar exercises. Beginning with the factors that make 
up a fruit growing section, following with cultivation and cover crops, ferti- 
lizer requirements, etc., the general field of fruit cultivation is gone over in 
the first eight lectures. Then follows a lecture on propagation of various 
fruit plants, and commencing with the tenth lecture the different varieties of 
hardy fruits adapted to the northern and middle states are taken up and 
discussed thoroughly. While this bulletin has been prepared for a special 
purpose, there is very much to be gleaned from it by anyone interested along 
the lines of horticulture in this latitude. We understand that Prof. Green 
is re-writing his book on “Amateur Fruit Growing” along the lines of this 
course in fruit growing, and our readers may expect before long to have the 
opportunity of securing this new edition of his practical work on that subject. 
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ORCHARD NOTES. 
SETH H. KENNY, WATERVILLE. 


It has been my pleasure to be with you at most of the meetings 
during the last twenty-eight years. I have come here to hear those 
who are well learned in horticulture, and I feel that I have been well 
paid, because they have been a great help to me. I like to be with 
those gray heads I have been with so long, and I have tried in a 
small way and with the little time I have at my disposal to get some 
pointers in horticulture, and think perhaps I have something that 
may benefit some of you. 

Our worthy secretary in giving me “Orchard Notes” has made it 
possible for me to mention several topics. One of greatest interest 
to me has been to find how to grow the standard commercial 
apples in Minnesota. My first attempt was twenty-six years ago 
in Lemhi county, Idaho, where the themometer has gone fifty de- 
grees below zero, on a tree called the Gould crab, introduced by a 
Mr. Gould, of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. Nearly fifty years ago I 
grafted on it a variety known as the Pewaukee, introduced by a 
Mr. Peffer, of Wisconsin, that has stood that hard climate twenty- 
six years. ; 

About thirteen years ago in buying nursery stock of the Jewell 
Nursery Company of this state they sent me some grafts they 
called ““Thompson’s Seedlings.” I grafted these on the Gould crab. 
It is a lower limb and is a large limb, and the variety is profitable 
and a good winter keeper. Five years ago | grafted Missing Link 
on the Gould crab and on the Virginia crab. On this last named 
crab all the Missing Link died. When I grafted this variety on other 
trees I lost the grafts, but I did not lose any grafts on the Gould 
crab. Of nearly fifty Missing Link trees, set five years ago, all died. 
This experience, added to my past experience, convinced me that 
the Gould crab would impart enough vitality to the grafts so I 
could in this way safely grow commercial apples. 

Last fall, in company with Jas. O. Weld, we visited our former 
home in Massachusetts and secured from there and Vermont grafts 
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of the following varieties, grafting them onto the Gould crab April 
roth, 1906: Roxbury Russet, twenty grafts; Davenport Russet, 
thirty-four grafts; a seedling, Bottle Greening, thirty-four grafts, 
and North Star, nine grafts. The tree that I cut the Bottle Green- 
ing scions from originated in Vermont fifty-one years ago. The 
largest apple tree I ever have seen of it bore fourteen barrels of 
apples in 1905. April 13th I grafted forty-one grafts of Arkansas 
Black and fifty-six grafts of the apple called Wilfert, by some 
thought to be Plumb Cider, also the same day grafted seventeen of 
the Bottle Greening on a Yellow Siberian. April 16th I set seven- 
teen grafts of a seedling of Meader’s Red Winter on Duchess. 

I think the Duchess shows up well to impart hardiness to the 
Malinda grafts. They were set five years ago and are now about 
seven feet long and full of fruit buds for another year. I think 
grafting on the top limbs of the Duchess five years ago will prove 
a profitable investment. I think the cash value of the fifty trees so 
topworked at least $20.00 each and that they will pay interest on as 
much more than that. To prove the greater vitality of the Duchess — 
as a stock to top-work I have had a tree bear fifteen bushels of 
apples, ripen up its fruit buds well that same year and bear the 
next year from twelve to fifteen bushels. I found an excellent apple 
in Buckland, Mass., which I considered nearly the quality of our 
Wealthy. I grafted this variety, one pound of grafts, on the 17th 
of April on the Duchess and on several trees younger than my 
Duchess, which were top-worked with Malinda. 

On the 21st of April I set on the Alaska crab, for experiment 
work, a few Perry Russet, some Baldwin, a few Blue Pearmain. 
On the 2nd day of May on two Gould crab trees I grafted a seed- 
ling from Reedsboro, Vermont, that was named the Gem. The 
apple ripens in August. The owner said it was their finest early 
fruit. Have lately sent an order for the Gilflower, Rollinsland 
Greening and the Pound Sweet varieties. I have in bearing top- 
worked two trees of the Patten’s Greening that have borne four 
bushels each on young trees that I think were seedlings from the 
Gould crab, but am not sure. 

I have grown two hundred seedlings from seed of the Gould crab 
the past season, and grafted six hundred scions on crab roots. 
I am not a nurseryman, but experimenting with this stock. When I 
can grow the tenderest apple I know of that will not grow under 
same conditions as other orchard trees grow, I think it is a reason 
able conclusion that I can grow most if not all the commercial kinds 
of apples. 
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I account for the poor yield in apples the past season from the 
loss of so many leaves by the, blight, which caused so poor circula- 
tion of sap. Most all the sprouts wilted that usually grow on a 
healthy tree, so that, as a rule, scarcely any fruit buds ripened for 
1906. 

My paper last year on top-working brought to me several letters 
showing some valuable experiments in top-working. I will give 


Mr. Kenney behind a branch of Wealthy. Many such in his orchard this season. 


you extracts. John Bisbee, of Madelia, Minn., said he had grown 
the Baldwin apple on the Hibernal the past two years; that he 


had used the Virginia crab, but liked the Hibernal best. I visited 
last June the large orchard of F. W. Kimball, of Austin, Minn. 
I had previously learned that he had by top-working grown Grimes’ 
Golden and Jonathan. Last spring I procured scions of these two 
valuable varieties and set them onto Hibernal. The grafts did 
well the past summer. From a letter from Mr. Kimball, dated 
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November 25th, he says he has made in many years’ experiments 
some failures, but he has had many excellent results. He said, 
‘“T have the Grimes’ Golden, Jonathan, Seek no Further, Fameuse 
and many other kinds doing well.” He said last winter, at the meet- 
ing of the Southern Minnesota society, he exhibited thirty varieties 
of winter apples, and that he has used Virginia crab but likes 
Hibernal best. Says he top-works most of his Malinda to make 
them hardier. He hardly trims any trees, but I noticed he mulched 
with stable manure. Says he has best results whip-grafting. 

A letter from Edson Gaylord, Nora Springs, la., says he never 
sold any apple trees or had any to sell, but has had fine success top- 
working. He says the variety known as the Baltimore is with him 
a great success top-worked_ on the Minnesota crab. Says Grimes’ 
Golden is doing well on Hibernal. Says the Fall Orange does well 
on the Virginia crab. Mr. Gaylord says that Ben Davis and Long- 
field are very much improved on Duchess stock. He says most 
of his experiments and what he has observed on other orchards has - 
been since about 1883. He bought two Wealthy trees of C. G. Pat- 
ten, in 1882, started on*crab roots. Says Wolf River top-worked 
on Duchess in 1885 is bearing annually, that the Wealthy on crab 
roots survived when the other Wealthy died. 

A letter from G. A. Ivins, of Iowa Falls, says he uses entirely 
crab roots. He speaks of the Hibernal as one of his choice stocks. 
Top-works different varieties; he wants to top-work at two years 
old. 

I have given the experience of others, and I think it clearly 
proves that a hardy stock imparts to the graft vitality to apples we 
cannot grow in any other way. I have some valuable letters, and 
I shall turn them over to Prof. S. B. Green to get the points of 
value. These letters contain much material; I have only touched 
on their merit. It seems to me that Prof. Green is doing a noble 
work in interesting the state university boys in horticulture, and if . 
he is not a life member of this society I would be glad to have this 
society recognize his usefulness. 

Mr. Kenney: I might say that I grafted the seedling of the 
Gould crab on September 10. I dug down until I came to where 
the root branched out and then set the graft clear down on the 
crown of the root and waxed it with a very warm wax, so as not to 
injure the union. Then I covered that up almost to the top, and the 
last time I looked at it the graft looked really as though it were 
going to grow. I thought I would gain something by grafting in 
the fall. 


Capt. A. H. Reed: Have you ever grafted this way previously ? 
Mr. Kenney: I simply did this as an experiment. I know we 
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can set out currant cuttings, and they will take root the same year, 
and I did not know why this experiment would not work the same 
way. 

ong Reed: If the cuttings were put in the ground they ought 
to grow. 

Mr. Kenney: These graits were set down under the dirt, clear 
under the ground. In that way I thought 1 would get the same 
results as I do from setting currant cuttings in September. I am 
not positive until the thing is tested and know how it will come out, 
but it looks well. 

Mr. Brackett: Was it covered with anything? 

Mr. Kenney: Last winter I covered the whole thing with 
sawdust. 

Mr. Brackett: Would you recommend planting and grafting 
this great number of varieties with the expectation of getting an 
apple as good as the Wealthy? 

Mr. Kenney: I have done this simply as an experimental work 
and do not know what the result will be. I get a test of three 
kinds, the Russet, the Baldwin and the Greening. Some of those 
kinds do well east. I will say that I planted orchards away back in 
*59 of eastern trees and lost the trees, so I am sure they would be a 
failure on their own roots, but if we can put them on a hardy crab 
the result may be different. I have put four varieties of winter 
apples on the Gould crab and have not failed with one of them, 
-and the question is whether there will be vitality enough to winter 
these top-worked scions. From my long experience with the Gould 
crab I would seem to be warranted in expecting good results. 

Capt. Reed: At what time of the year have you had the best 
results with top-grafting? 

Mr. Kenney: From the latter part of March to the middle of 
April. You will see by my paper here that I put in the date of my 
work in grafting the scions. I do not recommend this, because I 
do not know what it will do. I had faith in it, and I just did it to see 
what the results would be. It takes time to tell what the top will do. 


APPLES FOR EuROoPEFAN MarkeEts.—Some big orchardists in New 
York and Michigan are already talking and in instances securing $3 
to $4 per barrel f. 0. b. shipping station for No. 1 winter apples. This 
will mean $4 to $5 in wholesale lots laid down in English markets 
and a trifle more in Germany, where an import duty must be met. A 
year ago at this time exporters had bought 100,000 barrels or so of 
Empire State apples at or under $2. Thus unless all calculations are 
upset it is easy to see that in all likelihood European consumers will 
be compelled to give fancy prices for apples during at least a part of 
the winter. 
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OUR UNUSED CAPITAL. 
C. S. HARRISON, YORK, NEB. 


A large percentage of the wealth of today comes from sources 
of which little was known one hundred years ago. Then the 
vast fields of coal were undeveloped, steam but little used, oil 
was undiscovered and the power of electricity unknown. The 
Bessemer process brought steel from $500 per ton down to $20. 
Now, all these things had been in existence from time imme- 
morial; their development has made thousands of millionaires. 
Great possibilities yet lie along the margin of the unknown. 

We have not yet gotten through with our discoveries in hor- 
ticulture or floriculture; we have only touched the edge of an 
unexplored continent. Much has been done, and there is more 
to follow. We are millionaires and don’t know it; we often 
keep poor in the midst of plenty. When the farmer goes over 
his land, too often it is a tramp over an unknown country—he 
does not know its possibilities. He is content to have full corn- 
cribs, granaries and barns, and ignores those attractions of 
beauty and comfort which are his if he would reach out and 
take them. The farm lies on the borders of immensity. The 
owner can draw out limitless supplies. No farmer on earth has 
yet reached his limit or used up all his capital. He has only 
seen the borders of his vast possessions. 

Members of the Minnesota Horticultural Society, you have 
the best society probably on this earth! You are beginning to 
get hold of your possessions. You are realizing something of 
your rights and possibilities. In prophetic vision you saw mil- 
lions of bushels of luscious fruits held in solution in the earth 
and air, in shower and sunbeam. You planted trees on which these 
floating elements could crystalize or materialize. You have 
learned to grab your own without taking that which belongs 
to others—there is no robbers’ graft in the graft of the nursery- 
man. Your calling lies next to nature and to God. Our first 
parents were horticulturists, put in the Garden to dress it and 
keep it. 

He who came to restore the wreck of the fallen was a prac- 
tical horticulturist also. Human language never encased a fairer 
gem than this beautiful unmetered poem, “Behold the lilies, how 
they grow!” 

The man who goes into the inner temple of nature and helps 
her work her miracles is honored among men. It is a devout 
work. “The secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him, 
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and He will show them His covenant.’ Beyond your most san- 
guine hopes you have moved the fruit belt northward hundreds 
of miles, to the amazement of the skeptical. Now there are 
other victories to be achieved. The very air above you is thick 
with gifts hovering like flocks ready to alight and glorify your 
home. Lined up against the horizons all around are vast armies 
ready to enter your gates and stand sentinel around you, and 
you haven’t yet opened the gates. 

It is astonishing what immense fortunes lie in a man’s hands 
and brain if he will only think and work. You yourselves can 
be creators. “I said ye are Gods, and all of you children of the 
Most High.” You enter His great fields, and you are in a land 
of astonishments. I little knew what was in store for me when 
eight years ago, broken in health and the wolf at the door, 
going to work without money save $200, I drew on the exhaust- 
less supplies of nature, which brought to my door health, beauty 
and comfort. When I entered this happy land, which is not 
“far away,’ I left the door ajar, and you can come in too. It’s 
wonderful! Trees of various forms and hues of beauty stand 
sentinel about me, some in garments of silver and sapphire. 
Flowers are everywhere, thousands upon thousands. They 
make their toilets in my presence and vie with each other to 
please me, and in June I am in the midst of a sea of glory. I 
am no visionary—not a parlor knight with theories. I have 
fought the battle and won the victory. I have found so much 
I want you to have a share. 

You owe a great debt to Minnesota—land of the sky-tinted 
water! In 1857, when I came here, I thought it the most beau- 
tiful land on which the sun ever shone. I used to drive through 
thousands of acres of wild flowers overhung with billows of 
fragrance. There were grand forests and beautiful wild parks. 
The flower gardens have been turned into wheat fields, the beau- 
tiful forests have been cut away and where years ago stood 
lordly trees you now see houses as if planted on the lonely 
prairies, without a bush or tree around them. This departed 
beauty should be restored, and Minnesota should be the most 
beautiful land on earth, with her murmuring streams and her lakes 
flashing like diamonds on the bosom of Mother Earth. 

On almost every farm there are two neglected gold mines, 
one in the front yard, and the other where the garden ought to 
be. Fix up that front yard! Plant a few fine trees, and they 
will grow in value, and for some of them in after years you 
would not take $100. Plant perennials that stay planted. 
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This state happens to be located at the busy end of the world 
when spring opens, and you want everything like yourself all 
ready for it. Your wife should have a procession of flowers to 
greet her every day from early spring till the hard frosts of 
autumn. Why don’t women like the farm? Because it is so dreary 
and desolate. Fix it up as it ought to be! Make it an earthly 
Elysium, and you couldn’t hire dogs enough to drive her away 
from it. You love fat cattle and swine, but you must remember 
that the pansy, the columbine and the rose are fully as hand- 
some as the hog. 


THE “SUDDEN SAWLOG.” 
A Norway poplar sereen ten years old, planted 4x1 ft., thirty-five feet high. 


Beauty is wealth, and there are hundreds of dollars to be 
evolved from that patch of ground in front of the house. And 
there is the garden! Lay out an acre of ground in orderly form. 
Don’t forget the asparagus bed. You can raise it readily as 
large as a hoe handle; you can use it twice a day for two months. 
I remember while a boy we all had to take our spring bitters— 
and how bitter they were! I can taste them yet. Asparagus 
served in cream is pleasanter to take and more effective as a 
suardian of health. Lay out your garden so you can cultivate 
with the horse as much as possible. Plant your fruit trees at 
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the sides and don’t get more than you can care for. Don't 
forget the strawberries ! 

Now we come to the farm—and at the best how it has been 
neglected! These are not places which you never could plow, 
and you have been raising weeds there fer thirty years when 
you should have been raising houses and barns. I show you 
here the possibilities of forestry. Here is the Norway poplar, 
or the “sudden sawlog’—the cutting came from Minnesota. It is 
about nine feet tall. Get a dozen from your nurseryman, and 
you have the nucleus of a mighty forest. Plant your waste 
places and have these trees dig gold out of your mud. Don’t 
you know that there is a mighty timber famine at your very 
door? In your own state these trees have grown to be sawlogs 
in fifteen years. Here is the Thurlow weeping willow with stem 
straight as an arrow, and the branches droop like fountain 
sprays. I don’t know how hardy it is here, we are going to try 
it. Dy the way, | am an old man, seventy-four. I tried my best 
to sell out the past summer. I didn’t find a purchaser. So I 
doubled my plant and doubled my stock, and have put in a 
branch nursery in my old home at Paynesville, in this state, 
where we will soon have about 100,000 choice shrubs, plants 
and trees. 

Now for evergreens. ‘The tree for the semi-arid regions and 
for the great northwest is the Ponderosa, or bull pine. Trees 
‘from seeds gathered from Colorado foothills are not always 
hardy up here. Get seed from the highest points of the Black 
Hills and from the highest altitudes of the Rockies, and you are 
all right. We nurserymen have been at fault with this tree and 
treated it like other conifers. We have raised them under 
screens. This is wrong. Plant them in the open—they resent 
coddling. In the Black Hills 1 saw them growing near the rail- 
road where the soil had been scraped to the hardpan. They 
never had any protection and were doing finely. The best time 
to plant is in the fall. Perhaps you can’t get the seed then. In 
that case soak the seed in warm water till they sprout and cover 
with half an inch of earth and plant early. I used to be troubled 
with their damping off under the screen. I have no trouble out 
in.the open. Don’t let the ground dry while they are germinat- 
ing. When they get up then they go down—look at these roots 
fourteen inches long. These are yearling plants. Let them 
grow in the open, and they are much more hardy, ‘These were 
one year old when planted this spring. Look at them now— 
fine sturdy trees, and ready for business. 
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You farmers, you can raise these sturdy pines as easily as 
you please, and they will cost you cash out the price of the seed. 
Here is a Minnesota jack pine two years’ growth five feet. 
How is that? This grew without any cultivation in a bank of 
stiff clay. You have a man up at Aitkin in your state who has 
two millions of fine seedlings which he could put down at your 
door for a little over one-half cent a piece. But I am afraid you 


The bull pine. 


are still going to live on a wind swept prairie and let him throw 
his trees on the brush pile. It’s too bad! He sent those trees 
down to the United States Government Station in the Nebraska 
sand hills that are doing so wonderfully well. His name is 
H. B. Ayers. I don’t suppose he is here. I don’t care to ad- 
vertise him, but I want to advertise you and let you know what 
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you have in your own borders. Just think with these two kinds 
of pines what you could do with your farms! 

Lumber is getting high; so plant evergreen barns. Surround 
one-fourth of an acre with two rows of pines, and you will find 
your barn growing, putting on siding and shingles itself, and 
it will be far better than the shelter of a barbed wire fence we 
use down our way. Some of you have stony places or hilly por- 
tions on the farm that don’t bring you ina cent. Plant these to 
pines. Have your evergreen barns, shelter hills and groves, 
and so move your grand state about 300 miles south and dodge 
the rigors of your awful winters. Have shelters everywhere, 
and you can raise many things you cannot now. And when 
Old Boreas comes along with that stinging lash of the north 
wind, he will be discouraged trying to find you. 

Have a plenty of ornamental shrubs! Last summer in a 
Boston park I saw 150 kinds of lilacs growing. I am poor—lI 
only keep fifty kinds—but they are marvelous in their forms and 
foliage, with a success of bloom reaching down to the first of 
July. You can propagate them if you know how. Get a good 
coilection and go to raising them from seed. At Brandon, Mani- 
toba, I saw a fine lilac hedge. I asked Mr. Bedford what kind 
fpievemmerc. .Chas. the roth.” “But,” said I, “they vary.” “Yes,” 
was the reply, “I raised them from seed.” And he had some very 
fine ones of a new type. Visiting a nurseryman in Massachu- 
setts last summer I noticed a fine lot of Villosa, June blooming 
lilacs. J asked the proprietor why they varied so much. “I 
raised them from seed,’ was the reply. Grown near the 
Bretschneider, the Emodi, and some other broad-leaved ones, 
all late bloomers, you are bound to get new kinds. I am experi- 
menting along’ this line. Why, there is a wonderful field open- 
ing all around you. Why not enter in? You can propagate by 
grafting just as the nurseryman grafts his yearling apples. A 
piece of scion and piece of root, the lip graft and a waxed thread. 
You can graft 500 or 1,000 a day. 

Did you know there were two distinct kinds of roots on the 
common lilac? Here are the laterals. How they sprout! I 
think they lay awake nights to sprout. You can graft on these, 
and they will keep on sprouting. They are soft and full of pith. 
The tap root system is hard and can’t sprout. Graft on these, 
and you are all right. Or graft on the Persian and Rouen family 
—they do not sprout. The lilacs take readily on roots of the vulgaris 
or Persian. 
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There are two kinds of lilacs that are trees, the Japanese and 
Chinese. I know there was another, the Russian, or Amurensis. 
I have waited years for it. Last summer I found it in the Bos- 
ton Arboretum and have the promise of it. These grow about 
as fast and as large as our natural ash. Glorious June blooms! 
Think of avenues of them! Last year I was invited to write 
for one of your leading agricultural papers. 1 prepared an 
elaborate article on the lilac. I supposed I could write so peo- 
ple would be interested. I wanted to show what they could do. 
But there was no room for it. It was crowded out by the hog 
and the steer. I have simply led you to the border of things; 
there is a wide world of beauty beyond. 

The time will come—I shall not live to see it, you will—when 
the farm home shall be beautified and glorified as the finest spot 
on earth, held in delightful memory by the children who shall 
go out from it. A blessed retreat for the wearied wife in her 
declining years! A fair section of paradise let down to earth! 
The world is full of beauty from the fair tropics to the vast— 
tundras of the north. God sowed flowers broadcast. And do 
_ you not know that the universe itself is built on the plan of a 
vast garden of delight? Here our vision is limited. Objects 
diminish in ratio to distance. When standing on the shores of 
light up there we come to our own, we shall pass under that arch 
on which is inscribed the eternal welcome: “All things are 
yours.” Sometimes we have foreshadowings of the glory to be 
unveiled. I knew a little girl up in Stearns County who years 
ago died of diphtheria, and to her rapt vision came a scene 
of passing loveliness. She had never seen or heard much of 
flowers only as she had seen them growing wild, but she spoke 
in rapture and amazement of the fields which rose to her view. 
She died trying to tell her mother about the flowers she saw. 

Some. fourteen years ago I lay on the borders of death 
through the rheumatic fever. At one time I was near the bor- 
der. One night I seemed in a land filled with the very aston- 
ishments of beauty. Rose bushes grew to trees, the size of the 
monarchs of Yosemite. Overhead broad avenues were arched 
with a mingling of colors indescribable. Flowers strangers to 
mortal eyes were unfolding their loveliness everywhere. In a 
fascination of delight I ran through these realms, and they 
seemed limitless. No pen could portray the glory of the scene. 
I was very sick and woke up completely exhausted with my 
travels in that land of delight. When God planned the universe, 
He built a vast flower garden. Each star shines with a beauty 
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all its own. One is a ruby, another an amethyst. There is an opal. 
Oté in the distance is an emerald and beyond a sapphire. When 
the Great Horticulturist drove his plowshare through the field 
of azure, He strewed the furrows with stars which are like vast 
bouquets in the hand of the Infinite. Up there we shall see as 
God sees, with no diminution in ratio to distance, Orion of the 
Pleiades, with broad landscapes of marvelous loveliness. The 
distant Milky Way, which lies like a snowdrift far away, will 
roll up before us into limitless fields of beauty. The Southern 
Cross will be a floral cross, and every star an immortal. Vast 
abysses of glory flooded with the mingled effulgence which 
comes from myriads of suns will lie over all that immensity, and 
it will be beauty—beauty everywhere. 

Such being our inheritance up there, would it not be a good 
plan to get in touch with the beautiful down here? Don’t you 
know that you can gather tints from these sun mantles and from 
the rainbow and weave them into gardens of beauty down here, 
and brighten up this old, somber world of ours so it will be a 
prophecy of what lies before? Then peering out of the unseen 
are myriads of forms of surpassing loveliness human eye has not 
yet seen, and there they are patiently waiting for you to intro- 
duce them to the world. 

The President: I think some of you who have listened to 
this admirable address might wish to question Mr. Harrison in 
regard to some of the points he has brought out of interest, and 
we will devote a few minutes to that purpose. 

Mr. Henry Husser: I think the white poplar is a quick 
growing tree, but it should not be planted near wells or cis- 
terns on account of growing suckers, and if they grow adjoining 
a field which you cultivate you will have trouble. 

Mr. Harrison: There are two kinds, and this kind I have been 
describing will not sprout. This was introduced by Prof. Budd, 
it has a larger leaf than the other and does not sprout, or 
at least it-does not sprout as readily. The root of the other will 
go into a well if it can. I have known the cottonwood to go 
two hundred feet and pump a stream dry. 

Prof. Thos. Shaw: I would like to ask if the Ponderosa pine 
is a good timber tree, and how large does it grow under favor- 
able conditions? 

Mr. Harrison: I have had them forty to fifty feet high. It 
makes good lumber. It warps and twists some and is not quite 
as nice as white pine, but for finishing lumber it is very valuable 
indeed. You want to remember one thing that the president 
said in regard to this pine, you want to look out where you get 
your seed. I sent to Prof. Green from the foothills of Colorado, 
and it was not hardy here. You want to get it from a high alti- 
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tude. That from the Black Hills would be all right. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to raise. You can do it without any 
trouble. I have tried it year after year and with the best success. 

Mr. Husser: Are they easily transplanted? 

Mr. Harrison: You don’t want to plant in very dry weather 
in hard ground. If the weather is damp and the ground is moist, 
you can plant. The way I do, the second year we dig a trench 
straight up and down. Dig it about six inches deep, put the 
roots in the earth, push the dirt back with the hand and firm it. 
You cannot get the roots in too solid. Let them grow there two 
years and then put them in your forest. 

Mr. Husser: If the Ponderosa pine was planted on steep 
side hills it would be a great thing for our state. 

Mr. Harrison: I planted Ponderosa pine that way. We have 
a park in York where I planted some of those young pines, and 
they are all right. You can get the most splendid result by plant- 
ing the jack pine on side hills. If you have a north slope hill 
you can plant the jack pine, if a south slope you plant the Pon- 
derosa. The Ponderosa will stand any amount of heat. 

Prof. Shaw: The gentleman has raised an important and 
practical question. Would you recommend the jack pine and 
the Ponderosa under Minnesota conditions? 

Mr. Harrison. I should try them if I could get the right kind 
of seed from the Black Hills. The Colorado foothill seeds do 
well with Mr. Norby in South Dakota, but they do not always 
prove satisfactory in this latitude. Plant them both. You can 
probably get them set down here for half a cent apiece. I know 
that I need not hesitate to give the name of the man growing 
them. His name is H. B. Ayres, of Aitkin, and he sells a great 
many of them. It is a pity to see all those that go to waste. 
They grow from a hundred to two hundred miles north. There 
are several kinds of jack pine. Newhall reports them as an ever- 
green shrub, but Prof. Green and others find they grow very 
thickly together and form a thick top. They grow the most 
rapidly of all the evergreens. I find they beat everything else 
of my eighteen kinds. In my evergreen book there is a picture 
showing them growing in the sand hills of Nebraska thirteen 
years old and twenty-two feet high. If you have a sandy posi- 
tion select a patch and plant it, and you will be doing good work, 
for you will be raising houses and barns. 
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THE CABBAGE INDUSTRY OF SOUTHEAST 
WISCONSIN. 


W. J. MOYLE, UNION GROVE, WIS. 


For the past ten or twelve years the growing of cabbages as a 
commercial crop in Racine and Kenosha counties, Wis., has been 
slowly but surely getting a foot-hold among the farmers of that lo- 
cality. True, this crop has been grown in a small way in the vicinity 
of Racine for thirty years. B. R. Bones, of that city, was the 
pioneer grower. He found it a very profitable crop in the earlier 
days, when the only storehouse he had was a trench in which he 
pitted the cabbage in the field in the fall of the year, leaving them 
there till spring. Later, however, when it was found out that soil 
and climatic conditions there were ideal for the growing of this 
vegetable on a commercial scale, others began to grow the crop, and 
an outside market was found at good prices for all that could be 
grown. Thus this industry rapidly assumed a position of consider- 
able importance. 

The more prominent growers built their own storehouses and 
stored their crop for higher prices, often realizing handsomely on 
the same. One enterprising Irishman, buying for $5 a ton in the 
field and storing in the spring, sold the same crop for $40 a ton, 
cleaning up about $20,000 on the deal. 

This set the growers all agog, and storage plants were built in 
rapid succession, until last season cabbage stored by the growers 
never paid for the extra handling. 

It is within the last five years, however, that the most rapid 
strides have been made in growing this crop. Many a farmer during 
the past season planted a much larger acreage than he could take 
care of conveniently, and then with the bottom knocked out of the 
market he found it anything but a profitable crop. 

The season of 1905 found the cabbage market firm and the 
growers realizing handsomely on the crop, a good share of the late 
crop selling at the car doors for $12 a ton, and with a yield of ten 
tons to the acre this gave a good profit. 

The season of 1906 found the farmers all rushing into cabbage 
with the result that the acreage was increased about fourfold, and 
where a grower had been contented with’ from two to five acres he 
now planted from eight to fifteen acres. Any one could easily draw 
conclusions as to what the outcome would be. Thus, when the 
buyers came onto the market in August and September, they had 
no difficulty in getting all the cabbage they wanted at $3 a ton, a 
price that hardly paid for the cartage where the haul was of any 
distance. 
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At these prices the buyers found a ready outlet for the entire 
crop, the only and greatest difficulty being to procure cars in which 
to ship when needed. One morning in October, for example, in the 
village of Union Grove, 150 wagon loads were in line waiting to 
unload, with not a car within 50 miles. 

The first cabbage to go on the market are what are known as 
“Domestic.” These are grown for local trade and the saur kraut 
factories. This cabbage is of much finer quality than the later 
varieties and will yield almost twice as much to the acre, the largest 
record we have at present being twenty-four and two-thirds tons. 
This variety, however, is much more susceptible to rot and for this 
reason is avoided by many, but when a good demand is found for. 
it, it is claimed that it is more profitable to grow than the later 
sorts. 


Depot scene at Union Grove, Wis. in cabbage shipping season, 


The variety most largely grown for storage is the Danish 
Stonehead. The best seed of this sort is grown on the island of 
Amagar, off the coast of Denmark. Importations are made direct 
from the seed-growers there and retailed to the growers here at 
$2.50 a pound. 

As to soil and cultivation: The soils on which the best crops 
are grown are rich black loam or reclaimed peat marshes, and in 
every case highly fertilized with barnyard manure and commercial 
fertilizers. This entire section being a great dairy region, barnyard 
manure is available in large quantities, and the soil is naturally very 
rich. Twenty loads to the acre is considered a good coating for a 
crop. This should be applied in the fall and plowed down. In the 
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spring as soon as the weeds start this ground is gone over with a 
disk-harrow to destroy the weeds and level off the surface. This 
practice is continued every ten days or two weeks, until the tim: 
of planting, which is generally from the 15th of June to the Ist of 
July. By this time the final fitting of the soil should be well done, 
every vestige of weed life destroyed before setting the plants, as 
this will mean so much less labor afterwards in cultivation. 

About 12,000 plants are set to the acre, the rows being three 
feet apart and the plants eighteen inches apart in the row. They 
are set with the cabbage planter, about three acres being considered 
a good day’s work. If the land is not too weedy, with three cultiva- 
tions and three hoeings you will be able to lay the crop by. 

As to the future of this industry in this locality, it is safe to 


Street scene at Union Grove, Wis., in cabbage shipping season. 


say that the farmers will continue to grow a good acreage, but will 
not go in on as extensive a scale as they have the past season and 
thus will no doubt be able to realize better prices also for the crop. 

One of the best features of this crop is the remarkable way in 
which foul weeds, such as quack-grass and Canada thistles, are en- 
tirely killed out of the soil where good cultivation is given. This 
is due largely to the fact that early and late cultivation gives these 
persistent weeds little chance to grow. 

A rough estimate of this year’s crop for our locality would be 
about 5,000 acres, with an average yield of ten tons to the acre, 
making a total of 50,000 tons, or, at 20 tons to the car, 2,500 car- 
loads. This has net the grower on an average $5 a ton, or $250,000 
for the entire crop. 
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What becomes of all this cabbage? might be asked. A large 
quantity goes into the hands of saur kraut manufacturers around 
Chicago, while large quantities are shipped south into Texas and 
other southern states, where it is impossible to grow this succulent 
vegetable. 


Mr. C. C. Hunter: I would like to ask the name of the cabbage 
planter you spoke of. 

Mr. Moyle: It is a machine made for the purpose, although it 
is similar to the one made to plant tobacco, and two boys sit be- 
hind and drop the plants. It is somewhat similar to a corn planter. 
There is a barrel filled with water fastened to the machine, and 
every time a plant is dropped a little water is passed out. 

The President: I presume you prefer dry to wet weather for 
planting? 

Mr. Moyle: Yes, it is a great deal better, the dirt does not 
stick to the wheel. If it is too dry, it is dusty so the boys and girls 
who drop the plants cannot see, and they sometimes get them in 
upside down. However, we want the soil in good condition and 
dry. 

The President: How many thousand a day will that machine 
plant: 

Mr. Moyle: 40,000 plants a day is considered a good plant- 
ing. . 

Mr. E, A. Smith: Would that machine plant strawberry plants? 

Mr. Moyle: Yes, they are using it for that purpose. But, of 
course, in the case of strawberry plants, they have such a large 
root system that they do not plant so readily as cabbage, and 
they cannot set so many plants a day, and they have to be care- 
ful to arrange the plants before setting them. They must be 
tied in bundles, and then there is no difficulty—and you even get 
a better stand than when planted by hand. 

Mr. Seth Kenney: Are there cabbage worms enough to go 
around? (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Moyle: Yesterday there was some discussion regarding 
the poisoning of cabbage worms. There is no difficulty experienced 
in using poison, although most growers do not use it because they 
grow cabbage on such a large scale, yet the worms were very in- 
jurious this past season. It was a dry season, and it was generally 
estimated that the crop was cut down one-third on account of the 
worms. A great many use Paris green. The cabbage grows from 
the heart out and after the poison is put on there will be more than 
ten or a dozen leaves that come out so that the head proper is 
not affected by the poison. 

The President: How do you apply it? 

Mr. Moyle: We use those little spray guns which hold about a 
quart of water, and put in a teaspoonful of Paris green. It is an 
easy thing to handle and a man can walk right along between the 
rows and spray the plants. 
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The President: That does not fall off? 

Mr. Moyle: No, it stays right on the leaves. I think you can 
get one of those guns for thirty-five cents. You can go over quite 
a large acreage. 

Mr. Benjamin: Can cabbage be successfully pitted? I know a 
market gardener who pitted several tons, and he lost them all. 

Mr. Moyle: It is not safe as a rule, and for that reason they 
use a storage house. Several growers have gone to work and 
pitted on a large scale, and sometimes the result was that all 
their cabbage rotted. Occasionally it goes through all right, 
and they realize handsomely, but as a rule it is not satisfactory 
to pit. 

The President: The storage is on shelves. 

Mr. Moyle: Yes, they put them on shelves. 

Mr. Benjamin: Do you store them and market them later? 

Mr. Moyle: They have two kinds, the green and the white 
head, and one is cut immediately and marketed. At the pres- 
ent time they are paying $8.50 for green and $7.50 for white. 
After they are stored the outside leaves wilt and dry up, but 
the inner side is left hard. 

Mr. Kellogg: Is this machine they use for planting cabbage 
made especially for that purpose? 

Mr. Moyle: It is made especially for cabbage. 

Mr. Kellogg: Is it not almost the same thing as the straw- 
berry planter? 

Mr. Moyle: Well, no, it is somewhat different. 

Mr. Kellogg: In using the tobacco planter for planting 
strawberries we found that the pressure was not sufficient to 
hold the strawberries in place, and we had to go along and set 
the plants in firmer. We have used them a good deal. 

The President: Are you using them now, Mr. Kellogg? 

Mr. Kellogg: No sir, we are using a spade. 


Unusep Portions OF THE FArM.—Nearly every farm has at 
least a few acres which are of little value for growing agricultural 
crops. This land should be set aside for a woodlot and devoted to 
the production of fuel, fence posts and timber for farm uses. 
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HORTICULTURE AT THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR, 
1907. 
A, W. LATHAM, SECRETARY. 


The general appearance of Horticultural Hall, not only at the 
opening of the fair at 9 o’clock a. m. Monday morning, Sept. 2, 
but at every moment thereafter until its close at the hour of 
eleven on the Saturday evening following, was almost all that 
could be desired,—thoroughly satisfactory to the management 
and the exhibitors, and as near as could be judged by the ex- 
pressions of the visitors attending equally so to them. In one 
point only could there have been a radical improvement in it, and 
that was in the degree of ripeness of the fruit exhibited. The 
fair was held at least two weeks too early to secure fully grown 
and well colored specimens of the various kinds of fruits shown, 
so that necessarily much of it was very undersized and lacking 
the beautiful, bright color which belongs to mature fruit grown in 
this climate. This situation, however, was unavoidable. In one 
respect the season was peculiar, and favorably so for this exhibit, in 
that-apples were more highly colored for their stage of maturity than 
is usual. 

In the department of apples there were the same number of 
collections in the professional class as last year, though a change 
in the personel. In the amateur class there were eleven collections 
shown, two more than in 1906. The amateur collections aggregated 
362 plates and the professional 233 plates. 

There were no premiums offered on sweepstake collections 
this year, but in place of it premiums were offered for collec- 
tions of twenty varieties, collections of fifteen varieties and col- 
lections of ten varieties. These new classes all proved to be 
very popular with the exhibitors, and there were eleven ex- 
hibited in the twenty variety class, twelve in the fifteen variety 
class and fifteen in the ten variety class. 

The apple seedling exhibit was an especially fine one, Mr. 
T. E. Perkins, of Red Wing, as usual, carrying off the honors 
of the occasion with 121 varieties from his Malinda seedling 
orchard, all of them beautiful fruit and gotten up as a display in 
an almost perfect arrangement. Fifty varieties of seedlings were 
shown from the Lyman Wealthy seedling orchard and in smaller 
numbers from other orchards. A display of 92 varieties of seed- 
lings were shown by Mr. Thos. E. Cashman, superintendent of 
the Owatonna orchard station, grown in that orchard. This 
fruit was very immature, however, and was only a forecast of 
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what may be expected from this orchard at the winter meeting of 
the horticultural society. 

Including several classes not mentioned above, there were 
altogether on exhibition in the horticultural department 3,646 
plates of apples, not including the fourteen pecks of Wealthy 
apples shown. 

The display of grapes was of course nowhere up to the usual 
standard in appearance on account of the unripeness of the fruit. 
There were, however, shown in all of this class of fruit 415 
plates, Mr. Gust Johnson of Excelsior, as usual, taking the first 
prize for a large and handsome collection. Five other exhibit- 
ors competed with him for collections of grapes, subdividing the 


Horticultural Hall at the State Fair. From photo taken during last fair week. 


$60 offered pro rata in this, class rather more than desirable to 
the exhibitors. 

Notwithstanding the unripeness of the plum crop there were 
298 plates shown, many of them absolutely green, though they 
took on a little color as the fair progressed. 

One plate of peaches from the garden of A. D. Leach, also 
a plate of quinces from the same person, and a plate of pears 
from J. A. Howard, made up the display of unusual fruits. 

Besides the fruit as noted above, there was an unusual 
amount shown in the part of the hall occupied by the agricul- 
tural exhibits, and it is safe to say that at least 1,000 plates 
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of fruit were shown there. There being much more {fruit 
throughout the state generally this year than any year here- 
tofore made it possible to exhibit some fruit in all of the county 
exhibits. 

The hall was decorated with evergreens in much the same 
manner as for some years past, no acceptable substitute for 
this beautiful form of decoration having been worked out. The 
Jewell Nursery Company made its usual most attractive exhibit 
in the center of the hall, which, with the exception of an exhibit 
in the northwest corner of the horticultural department by B. T. 
Hoyt, was the only nursery exhibit in our department this year. 
It would seem that among the enterprising nurseymen of our 
state there should be a number who would eagerly take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to meet their friends from all over 
the northwest. 

The flower exhibit was much in excess of that of any previous 
Minnesota State Fair of which we have any recollection. Six new 
long tables were made and 600 additional jars purchased, all of 
which were in demand and more, so that one of the best exhibits, 
that by Dr. D. W. C. Ruff, of White Bear, had to go upon the floor 
in its entirety. Monday morning found every inch of space in the 
hall devoted to flowers covered, and the weather being favorable they 
scarcely deteriorated sufficiently so as to make way for the second 
exhibit by both amateurs and professionals which came on Thursday 
morning. A very full exhibit of flowers remained on exhibition in 
good condition till the close of the fair. Great pains was taken to 
keep this department fresh and clean, and to this end the exhibitors 
contributed generously. Special acknowledgement is due to Mrs. 
F. H. Gibbs, the secretary of the Minnesota Rose Society, for 
services rendered in connection with the exhibit of members of 
that society the last half of the week. 

Four of the principal florists of the two cities furnished the 
decorative plants which occupied and adorned the wall space all 
around the horticultural part of the hall, except that: occupied by 
Northrup, King & Company with a seed exhibit. These florists 
are Aug. S. Swanson, St. Paul; Minneapolis Floral Company, E. 
Nagel & Son and John Vasatka, of Minneapolis. 

The judging was done this year by home talent altogether, 
most of the work being in the hands of Prof. Samuel B. Green, 
though many others contributed to the judging in a measure, as 
will be noted in the list of premiums following, to which the at- 
tention of the reader is also called in studying the details of the 
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exhibit. Thos. H. Hall and E. Nagel, both of Minneapolis, judged 
the flower department. 

The usual number of visitors from abroad were with us, 
amongst whom the writer noted Secretary Wesley Greene, of 
the Iowa State Society, Mr. Reeves of Waverly, Ia., Chas. 
Patten of Charles City, la., and L. A. Clemons of Storm Lake, Ia. 

Most of the exhibitors of this department were in attendance 
the larger part of the week, and it is the opportunity of meeting 
friends and brothers in this way that makes attendance at the 
state fair in a large sense so pleasant and profitable. Come and 
see how it is for yourself another year. If you have any fruit or 
flowers to exhibit bring them along; if not come anyway and 
fraternize with those whom you will meet there. More changes 
will undoubtedly be made in the premium list before another 
fair so as to strengthen the weak points of the present list and 
make the occasion a still more successful one. 

Mr. Thos. Redpath,.as for a number of years past, was in 
active charge of the work going on in the hall, and much credit 
is due him for the successful results attained. He was ably as- 
sisted by F J]. Cowles, of West Concord, and a corps of efficient 
helpers, every one of whom did his or her work so well as to de- 
serve special commendation. 

This report would be entirely incomplete without speaking 
of our oldest member, Mr. Ditus Day, who spent the first four 
days of the fair with us, tenting on the grounds and enjoying 
in full a repetition of the experiences which he has repeated now 
for over a quarter of a century. Mr. Day is no longer an ex- 
hibitor, having sold his farm and orchard, but in his 94th year 
he carries himself with vigor and retains his old time interest in 
matters horticultural. 
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AWARDS ON FRUITS AND FLOWERS, MINNESOTA 
STATE FAIR, 1907. 
APPLES. 


(Open to all.) 
Judge—Saml B. Green. 


Peck of Wealthy Apples, $20 to be divided pro rata— 


H; -W. Busse, St) Anthony Parkes cc icc oi 2 cies cle lotonisevares eee ee Cine ore $1.65 
IPE Berry: FE Celsiones «405 6 vic a.cctorssia ats ciele tere sualelateetatetat= Cate ae ee ea 1.55 
GWA, ‘Anderson; Renville) . aia: 5 op etevere ie os 5. a0 2 lw wlesote ales iol tne 1.55 
JA, CAS Bost, PXXCelsior. oi. fo5i26 cate dare cuke viene’ as otal a jevavere Od oye Mea ete eae 1:35 
Brank. Morris, Taake [Hulm 0's. ho ate ots sere ceases are" ciclo’ e 1's ey ant o otals nena en 1.00 
Gust Johnson, Excelsior........ leo ie '6:e 0.5 ose 0\d ele fecs acetal pial, ©) ovehon tiple enna 1.35 
Thos: Redpath, Way Zatas -.c:6.0 ci «0 evs cia’s cole’ ¢-sle segs bsieheys oa.cteia ne tete a 1.55 
HE. Whitmore, xcelSior)/..6.< tis éthalere dele «(eile 2 ajety ost we ceat Othe lt tka enn 1.35 
‘Ja, Ax DOwWard; “FAMMONGS 5.5. cto lags «0, e’ave ie afore ls oV's suits, Sse 0 eile a) ei = /aneiete eee aeananene 1.55 
Robert Sodergreh: Scandia. soit ies ge. se cc ces v clea cela blir so op on err 1.30 
EL. OW: SHUMAN, “FEXCCISIOI «joj. cc: sih's o's. \0's' sualeleie ol ielleifafole a, aile)s) savaged ate aie xe 1.55 
WL arriss, Tai Cnrescen ty ....%)osctare svete ei a lave oretelie,’s/eshe aieteln eva aleve i tete ata iL bb 
Walter’ Yahnikew “Winonas 22 2 obi cle biajecs os « antler sierg Sleeve he occ cha onsets teen aS 
Collection of Twenty Varieties of Apples, $40 to be divided pro rata— 
Walter: Yahoo i cybiedesaccielere save avadecohars erate ete ena Sious hie tale. dirt aateye eee tet oat $4.00 
Bi ES Renny 8s Sino tecd wie ele tere arels cla 8 oeao 0 phe es aketa seh avers fare a lace lolevale ltteer 3.50 
Mrs; A... D, Tieach, EemcelSlor i uc.5 5c orse sis: esos, nyeieteie © aie 0 erotee n » ols tats mie eee 4.00 
John: Bisbee, Madelia) 5 suiifies' brew cleo e-w aleve wise bie ew 6 biel \alasare/s ate Sane ee 4.00 
Dewain’ Cooks,‘ JEPers Wires aie ecevelere tele ous evar a: tcllstey evel obec lsvcre eters, anemia i ot ata tener os 3.50 
NMils-Anderson;, Take «C@ity rnin crtsc es Oo ae wa cs ees oe) a cet eee 2.50 
J. AS Howard. Pram monde cic cie ls, sews ce emievs Bye musiek ave tel ee det ee eae tale 3.50 
Marion. De Witt, Hammond 2 'o.. oss = 20/0 cies 0's. ele. si ole ole viele mn inten a oe 3.00 
Ay OM. Mitchell) “Eran rmOr da’. eiece ial ores co ogous feysis. 0 0 pis cyace/love-eveqa s fevaiel oucte en teae a 3.25 
Wi Le, Parker; SParminge tons otc s si.0 2 sme lees. auele c'sheve lake 6, 00s (ora, stot creche an aan 3.50 
W: Ly Harris, ‘Tia Crescent. 3255 te/< so: ore scsi v)eissaisus oie eae aun otecerehanelelelee ete ear 4.25 
Collection of Fifteen Varieties, $35 to be divided pro rata— 
Walters Ya@NNKe x iicictis cei cies wtlenare chwie ae es shale alone lehehalle ale « folalare cere ee te ae $3.25 
AE BUSS) aiiesid oe ais ce oe Spar rake, wo ayesates Weta ete Pot IE aba fo Ilsa es ee 1.75 
Pee GROPP ya evs cits Bote Murcnerel Soke shevete ears: te ereea ss fatuy@ie'e > & Scena sete! eee ae 3.00 
WH Tes Bingley, Withrow? jcis 65503 acre d oak cates ister ctalelase eval e beet 1.5. 
Branikk,) MOPTIS) } m.\. ioc’ b stecetere vToje ica evate. oe eee kieipceisuals’ ots. alte ate 6 ae ae slotalanele sts anna 3.00 
SW. Patten;  TLon ee Take cise cicc aoe w sieve fovea leveile fare erst al tcl eke (ta tara 3.00 
John: ~ BiSHEe csi. % wc Ss Fee wih a wrepade either PotSere aytic Os where Biter el anees koe 3.25 
Ay ©B:* Lyman, Wxcelsior. = as obs. oc fas edese waco eine ae Gyan’ oka hae Serer ee Byars 
TAS AME w MIL CHEE: ceo cescnc ck Ea oe te sev © Seabees ShareMe hcl cota owenenTe el octet ae 3.00 
De PAS FRO WAR. 6 a8 ee ti ksh Scere 8 ae eMac Beaiesie-g. wht laite:lbra,tevonesta teehee ce tka ct 2.25 
a Cel Se I: ot = ede rN Ree Ee eS AP IEA IRN ye ACOA AI ar ses 
Collection of Ten Varieties, $30 to be divided pro rata— 
Ay oWilwerding; reports bAcccisie wie /ele ve crecaas wlovs cisterns ahs (ole tare tae, oi aie bette $1.00 
Walter? ‘Vahey sjaic eB dares ko oer Stadehaus te atecarsedeuest sels tea, avete yal «(ts ket oiaitatte teat 2.50 
Ps EE. POT y, «ea spac Sena Oa heals sue ale otecay sleeve ce) reece ane heh ats ol ons olla te eels to eee 2.00 
Mrs: ‘Ss RR. Spates; Wary Zata, 5 cos. ctsc ates tlat-a.0/urs- ovay> Stn (alee eis ott ot eles een 1.45 
Re Ch Bel, FROCHESEET ie osc Olen acd Staite es tte cwsateie lope: bie e0S ely aa at Loue ete 1.40 
Go AS cADGESrSOn io srl Accice eis «bocce Sele ar Cute tete ceratig ella daaeet ines oleae tor tala elie eae 2.00 
5: ae): \teni 510) = | eae Pe I POR acer i eet Pere Arak ee So 1.45 
Girat” TOHMSOM. coe 2 kee Sis; ohn isvareve ave. Steud altuess arate lado spose whens Foe ate Sas ee 2.00 
Jolin “Bisbee vn cic. ane dink seiioha the lo © chara covorwvet wlenatepese le overage toners a) aileuelie a letters 2.50 
H. H. ‘Pond,.R. fF. D:, No. 3, Minneapolis.:5. 3) oc: 2. ).28 20 pices eee 2.00 
Dewain “COOKS Sac kic roe ee oleae cheated Sasita:to fe otis charele Nees acu seia te tenes en 1.45 
Nils Anderson, Lake City..-.......... os Poles oe eyoney Seve 2 Say secjete eh rr Rest 
Ai eae: el = Roy has ey Ser tom nate On CRO OOOO E dO cS 1.45 
M. B.. Perkins, Red Wines crete <0 wie spe wie vane ties) alo: anehale: state) quae «)siope|e spielen 2.00 
| ine Bes = Chg RIO SR OS OMIA Cr EOS CU 2.50 
lL. oW.cGrandalls Reds Waine = sic ssises sie demicisen ofits eee aoe eel ee 1.75 


APPLES (For Professionals). 


Collection of Fifty nor less than Thirty Varieties (Hybrids and Crabs Ex- 
cepted) $75 to be divided pro rata— 


Wraltér- A? VYahrnilceniticcicds sein oe ccc biacers ortho siege) ede ele cay Seatac oe se ean $11.50 
A SBA TSM AM ey ely wks Sita slows asdus = cloia Aas arin evel stele e ageltated ties tel eee 12.50 
1 Den 0 /c) eee ens penne. en nN oy 0 Ue ite Pan R RE Eno oho nyo 10.00 
J A; TOW ATO. «0 obese d cldtexe tai he's biain eld ae erayentelle 670 Ee yacats [eve ro)e rece attad = fetstes er 13.00 
WoT) TRaree rn.) -. tetce e eree si ee rcenas cot ceaVege hota novate scnOteael tials GeuCRetsIte (alle te) eats It ait ann 13.00 


1 el Oe = Cd (et CP PLA cP cree ae aT Oe FeO Oey ya 15.09 
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Loa 


a 1st a 2nd 3rd 

rem. ey - Ac 

PNUD aE ISOLSS rte of ors see egal 37o aicta'sielailey.e! ecw a pvele (v0, 01s ania’ n,5 ma. S30 ce $10.00 He iri 

dk. THitoyn cine tS eee nO eIn cn EIe Gono beici Ohor oiieint lenin aca $5.00 
Anisim— 

SOMEMr ERATE SUE ECL UULN © a (5, cine Ceafes a ccsversi'el ere, “apepaverals, eee © inlio wees triges ike 1.00 

SME NEUEN TC Gone cce hare swig oralsy ais Gave sie wleselele eleele @rafetes, es eisielas 

iv, I. Ties RRA ae Gnd Gb Oe Gee DeIOOO Oo ion tOrramc oma OCC nn $0.50 
Anis— 


PUMPED EUV IS) s clevdee 0 ous G0 0.0.0 0.010% 0) cielo 0 616 « esveueiele evsiee dele cies Hts 

Vi. Ib, TREKS de SR detour oon BeDme ea rnreOOUODOr Dont ccn .50 
Antonovka— 

MUPPET ERE GLO AICIY oc vies coe ce sisinet ee eens 00 sa one's welt wre etee 1.00 

UUMETIEOLAVATYEUYD solos. ahtrsie cc) Se sp ayeve felelajiele aie Finke eiehe oe) apse tusis hela bie 

MTP SP cya choos Rice aioe ates nie nce! ove Slice w feqwirpetedoye wet ous .50 
Ben Davis— 

FRE NEST MNES CLOG so af ee eke cso sis Go fs oh 002 cel njie) a efapepe tie ey eyes esis ono the 1.00 

PAMSTAGICOLE, EXCEISIO? 5.4.ccic io oo ole we nysieeiele soins ieleversiviwie ale £75 

SOAS MD YOSTIATIICE!© walcisieie cic svs ave « «)s/als oho wf @ eieie wiviley olel ere telisielein eave 50: 
Brett— 

WIDIIORITIAR ESCO ALE lsc oe oisciersie wie oes ais elvitie a wieleisie soleus tials 1.00 

PME OTIDNEAUTT, c.5. cis eres) a,016)0 cele ce dese le sive cieeionerioncn secs 

B. P. Ghristenson, Hutchinson ...........+-+.-sseeeeee ; .50 
Borovinca— 

PERT SON oa. c a,c. 00 csyee ss ce lers  elwitie ie ielere eles s a aiaiasiniwie ole 1.00 

MURS OSATT SERCO AUCIL: bec so 2'e clos o's weve's artis «10 sie ofejele «140 «vie elais = 15 

SRMPN EIT ICOT) ©. ok sh c.c wie die iae oielo le ig oe) ake oie) 9 sm sieve wie eislercin vielen .50 
Cross— 

UME UIST esis fais ea he 0s wisiele wit WIR ec oetentiengederceietersee erste 1.00 

Ir 0. TEMA ETO. Ap ore oe nieeeitton Pia oO ard Cremer ene tor Gaocicie .75 

PPAR EIONVATG. 66 clcectena sss Se PE TL RROD ren CIT rn LEA ODL .50 
Christmas— 

LA, 1B LSet) 56 Gone Ons Beaiao io bicioiinioin cies 0.00 GUO Dcaro nea 1.00 
Fameuse— 

SNUCAE RE TMUNGALITIICE eslolevec c.cie.c oles s ciel Avisic eo ele\aieeprieissceeenes 6 1.00 

BIMPIMET ONY ALT OS wo. owe 01s cise = cnsvarore/oia aleinie ele weeevains sive 6) 8) sucrsleiehe ys 

RMMTMN STENTS yc) oc 5 tere o.oo cies ciara eteslege elie fel ress ale lala sia) 2 joie mjesoueceile’s .59 
Forsberg— 

aTMMIMMIBE TENET Se cols cane recreate eoers 3 kode one etere sveisisvellnle etsievensie ira suauea 1.00 

di UA, TEN 76500 ie ggg Rae ee EcOoescariod Conon cimncian tb 

aE AE SEM WTTITIICE alae oo cscie esa) gels es evele cle epeieie, +e \vinle te cet oe aise .50 
Gideon— 

SpA ET SOM c.creicrerers os 2 oi ueneie tere nee se ead Arr Oe 1.00 

SIMON GOD EO oo 5 croc o aioig vcsceneaJaile ee o-elersie/a ee) oie olehoieietelee/sieleve)s Pie) 

JA, TE) TUN@ 07h 9 5 0 GER BORO ORC DIOIn RIS OSI OO ier Ionics .50 
Giant Swaar— 

MT MMNET STARE 5/5 foraisini cin se sve oleiw clole late ehelels ob el 6/ors bial s everela sins 1.00 

MIMMAWMETONG ATG) sic oe chs oo .a)s 0 cvepeln creole vi vieieeie!e wien s oivialale wieieiaii Gs 

NAUTICA TTIISE: 5 cc.c:2 Sie ale alae ayele. 0:8 opie ors siaje wna «le a sleyeieleolare .50 
Gilbert— 

SMES T MVEA EV TAIN GN c/o talg o.cicie ooo chu Melece eieleienelells sjafe'elejersie!siarenevsieis/) 1.00 

RUMP NUDET GUPTA” c)7s sie ays, slo's alin el ovale lolat emer enete: slo ere aie) ees lear eanie de e\s 

PEED MERU AVEAT alc ai> coin. eicte ¢\ exe's tis i060 si -sie\eis a0 isaeins eae a pie: .50 
Golden Russet— 

MMOD TT LSA safe ic\evals-clols © e!sve\e s\eie/ole,ein eis as = eyes vise aisiejorsis | 1.00 

SRPAWMET CONV SUIOL) conic cy cle oicieis cio) cletet arch wiles eiets) o.synictopeleleie wierthnaeinort St 

DONT PESTER VGEREITIICG: leleic cre svele «ore /e alle wlekete ote 'vle vclejein lo 5 ofeveisiele aers .50 
Grundy— 

SMPPUMIETT ONG ATION crcjcigicis ic stovat cols lee lecsje sl ove te viclaiesshecereineie siateialtie 1.00 

NSTNETES TAGS Be 1-08 ote vee ai eliele eee oheye grelist's\'e oll e) s\'e:a\py'e) wileriets/s)ia)« wtere 

SONU NTNVICHIUTUIGE caso. cverejere aoc ela lci also /eloloveleie si ein in e)sfein ie eieiers she .59 
Haas— 

Ne ANPINAUTACT SOM «cic css cln co 0 oc) nia: c/o) we oe) are avereheie 0 oe sjeieisisie) sheinle > 1.00 

PIPED ATIS, coer. 2.6 pets xis oo win, sie SP aisieleielein we vee sine gewcieeis re wt 

SGN TONGAIEITIISON oo cre, cloves auecs avejerele opel olebersrain ole erele oe loupe isieusieys 50 
Hutchins— 

J. . TEIGS Ende Senn neon Beos Ob DO Como oonocmoo Omen uor 1.00 

DOMPP CS TMMNGNET TRIKE: 2 icc, atdisin, sich edtnie we © wlersilelsjeliersue:ee%e lol) sl en iole sie ae 
Iowa Beauty— 

NUMER MEEIIKOT irawcle cnc cealnn ee ae AN ee etter ODE TOn 1.00 

SIP IET UV LT inthe a's 6 cele c:cietiele eyeinin ne sieisie we vv eie(e ele wineie ae eyele wD 

li TL TEIGIA GES By Oe BOPISICINOD EE ain COUSOOn Do boon Crm Onion: 50 
Jewell’s Winter— 

BEMEPANMINEN GS GUA Clays inte. oz)ayele c.coere auefetelo eiose leueleue ele © aisle cress rete 6%» 1.00 

Bea Ca rRM NGAI TIUGE bo cvcla level cle nie ott.c -/a)010l8 Sinuoial eve oe ele soveta = wiviels aj0) "se ° S405) 

TOS ITEC DAT is ccs te also sie olorcie erin cisjoene scenes ns cisisioe 50 
Judson— . 

SEAUNET COV SUT LY cis sani ele oni oles auras lelaye cies ele eis) eNele woreiacese sieenie ayer 1.00 

SOND TESTU VSREMILUSE! sic cocl/ove, silcie, sie toicteyersi sl elele, « oye ls) epeiiel. sls» e's opel's a a stelnye ; 

SUM METS carr ICENO pr ects gone ene coniioie.eisueiers ol sia/eueier s) le lsinhe reas sliah nial '¢ 50 
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Lord’s ‘“L’’— 

Walter sYahn ke | asin eis lccs oe eic otetd te foifa ale ole: s-osate lolible wouptetcuedesstane 1.00 

By aL OELArYiS! 2 vcr banat tercetnateerepate oe caste daw since deeetcte eres 315 
Lowland Raspberry— 

pamela) Wai atch ow Obata OD Oa cer Toe Se Po SIIO AAD oddiloec 1.00 

WV oa CEA CT sr, pote ate poet level ofa te iareye) ey ols eine cleat tiene Neral momeiatetets A ia 
Malinda— 

Pe AEA OWEALG recedes cree she lees <a, (6 sala ond. s eye bm a Oe re 1.00 

TB OSSAR CUD ATI te cla tacts lance ohole-c love Tuiane on: w/s\eletanstesehe iene SEeteR ita ee By (3) 

IWialEerrPYiANNKE Weslo at viel erersie Soi b,« Bin eke els Eset ier EI 4 .50 
Newell’s— 

\aVeivere Neotel tee he diodab anlar adn ¢ Fags ape dsVete le laitatel sla totteate eee tes 1.00 

De eA ENO Wun! SiS atave covets (cay Wlaleeeuors aire: Mls tetova etetein ic wraereve aicieneueitare te 75 
Peach— 

TPA ETO WAT Oe eis cA oie as seat ase eto ios ies hake ey eesttele 1.00 

WY eae UTE CT: chara elas ros avepore's Rates Sette, sree, eine ieee ioe 15 
Plumb’s Cider— 

Ay od CE EW a eee Ren iat Meat DRM chal Matty fT aY Ohta 1.00 , 

Wie LEST Y cunt Gs aiiatet, Gye el sakes aitayond iol s leis fe eacueveraeramns cm eieintetaht sie 15 
Rollin’s Prolific— 

Tet As TOW ANG. Ayo. Gis cate ettotcai-leiia nicht jersie ch sive saeceletale erecta 1.00 

Walter VWahnises jfth Gee ied er 6 sce Sie cleats Ot aie aonieraioninre By (3) 
Repke Malenka— 

Gust TOWMSON. oc sire cheese ara de, ra a ro Scheie uke Melero eaisinia anette 1.00 

PHOS FREAD AC ee sheers Hee payave) baelous Suerte tiekstaherarehel oe tenes aye t -75 

EAM CES TTSSE ecgeie eats alin [anche (acarersiar oie halel oe nceheeaaravetnenton dasa ates .50 
St. Lawrence— 

Walter: Viable sh. eisistikevaye asic teense (orale vale ee lense ual evel eee tenetenetens tere 1.00 

1 or Baas & Vig) oka Rr Cy EE PR eit en ReRIEEC Ny OLOLS —.4, A  Inereto. ~t5 

WV See RAMI CT Fo 2: tere i aka a ale en lellal « fo.re te) sige ne, Reve de Seen OROR op ienel ie Syieick 50 
Scott’s Winter— 

Re EEL ATI eye arate dios oes ssaiiw were woe crate atone tare evetetehe eiateibrereante 1.00 

PAS CELOWVAT Ol coped crsiee coatstanersternisieialenes Ae mee ihn ae e Py 5] 

SWVAIECTAEY AlaMISE! 5 Woptoralere le eleneyia, cueha ious re xe tote re hoietone iohee roe fe rater tedetens 50 
Sugar Loaf— 

Wrailter Vahbnker ce avis cost ajarsters ehVileceicllanrs oft ile Tavera tol vi sateterraeite 1.00 

0. Se EI aETIS, Ni akrad oe etc tree eh lon elo sitet Oe ee ECE RE at5 

SAG TAG WAT wher ss ckaterscang ohers etens on) os, atereLai ae sla alate GAM othe ele -50 
Superb— 

Fe PAS TOW UN ret states ceovereie a arte ei eke dicots ote ntefecinenets iaisy eine 1.00 

SUV LST AV ebay Gur tater wet oie) ohana rata ie stave arsrale) vera ote er atele eintereaslaie By 47) 
Tetofsky— 

Afro Dream B22 hl helo) ore to APIA C cnt Meo tem Occ oomC Ora cuenS DOr 1.00 

Sie AS ETO WAVE (ca zvavete eitta.stsleteoin to lee etetetere etorelievenake crete) stolen taekeveieys BY ts 

WHO RC AATUICE s(e:-are esouttaecletel telat te sites ono taltone aianetetensralrey a vakevere stata -50 
Utter— 

Ue TAPS) SiGe csi locas a se revcle eeeleie Mteils ola Roaie race late sue eile earseete 1.00 

SAR Ese UV V TIA Mero telece eteverct eck ttoxe taisierey oe whateledoneronayans Nore teye Tokeeeeete fekenete 5 

SFA Hebd OWL Girone co raealevereme ai ostte ule lalevere tarsroneteue ie bt sige hel Gtiist sae te ote tote .50 
University— 

1 Pe! all & ee Wa cht OME ERIE rar Se eR ORE G OOO mss CORE coe 1.00 

TV OSA COD AIEM coca ais cvs cre iets lovers ehetolenere clave tele. > oiaietasetatncinte eae tema By (3) 

ym See Pale h PA NK OCSAn Coo COO OAnGon aonataruteooUo WS or -50 
White Pigeon— 

Ds JAS CUETO WLIO osc) peysivns cielniotneicls orale evsiadeiotenaval shenadecars tate rste eeeteers 1.00 
Walbridge— 

AWNSUS) Wises lola dike SNR mis Am OB aeaoo.doG Mb OOnA ona aca oS 1.00 

5) feign = Koh ech oo lee en eRe ei ent ene A Aton AB 

aes Ea & hs 3 (RRR CIC aGEEOR GAO MC Dorr cron SC oo UU omouan .50 
Yahnke— 

Walter! Vainio!) )..-:20 lar code biotin este eis eteeikihe mie cree Rieti 1.00 

By fa. el = Veh echo le eee CIES, ea TALI crOL IA Orie. a polcann IF By 43) 
Yellow Sweet— 

Yel Sa Pnigastch ber mci oers on crOCDID OO Serer aa LOA to. or05 oS 1.00 
Yellow Transparent— 

G4, (AV VANGESr BOM: aie coer cle eie casts allo tera ic anole etetiee ite eke ase 1.00 

1 (pie iit & Eh itty Mig eA Pe i Aira Da ReneN eTocs airera.urares Oc aud 

TT; A ETO WA Tlins ctrctereieiare tec et ons Cloieilousio Fy eller stews Reet emer -50 

1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 
Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. 

Charlamoff— 

Jos. Taylor, Medford...$2.00 

AS Bip LaVOAAn % sisters, oisicreie $1.75 

MDGS! REGDATOG wistcee aie exe $1.50 

WHA PAT KCr: 8 3:<actesterae $1.25 

Pisce OMCs. « « senteaite $1.00 

Di SA ELONV ATO Mae ss ciwicteress $0.75 4 

Gust Johnson .......... $0.50 
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Duchess— 

Carl F. Steller, Exc’r.. 2.00 

Vio LL EEN i) 1.75 

Weer Ae ViethNKG ..6... 2. le 1.50 

Gust WOUNSON 2. ......5. ile 

eA EIOWATO) nics. 1.00 

EMERY INIAT © icles ees to 

Sis (Eos) i .50 
Hibernal— 

Re IO ATO. cs :.a.- oie 00s 2.00 

W124 i Rio) Cr 1.75 

Walter Yahnke ........ 1.50 

BB: BR. Christenson ..... ie 

ACen ays)... 2.5 .'.-. 1.00 

Fred Cowles, W. Conc’d : 

(ern 1 1S) | .50 
Longfielda— 

i318; eva 2.00 

GusteJOOMSON ......... 1.75 

D. F. Akin, Farmington 1.50 

LEM WIS TS bial: a 125 


di IS yh 
MecMahon— 
DEO Se ECOpath 4.5.5.6 2.00 
IMs) Sica Lats 
Wraltereyabnke ........ 1.50 
ASPELOWEALG cc ea. a 
J\5 18s OL 1.00 
Gust JONNSOn .......... 615 
Northwestern Greening— 
@arkebwwsteiler '......... 2500 
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or 


bo 
or 
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ol 


bo 
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Bee. Christenson ..... ale 

Walter Yahnke ........ 1.00 

PAS PETOWALG: 695055 art) 
Okabena— 

WaltenerYahnnke ........ 2.00 

Als vas Walon ch (a aa A5) 

ASS IBNEKG NC a 1.50 

IDL, his ei) Ce e25 


ASM EES SSE. care ts cies sao ANAS) 

G. A..Anderson ........ .50 
Patten’s Greening— 

PET HEIECE DE fe a yaveiie-s ass. 2.00 

ie) TSW Ete i0 | ne eno 

Oriel! Selly DO 

DerAetOWarG: . oo. ssa. 25 


GME OENSEG............ ; 75 
In. 16 Ai piod Cr .50 


MEMOS eG MaAth...... acs 2.00 

B. P. Christenson...... ray) 

ePAeETOWATO .. 5... sas 150 

Walter Yahnke ........ 1.25 

Gust aobnson .4........% 1.00 

Vii De Ei ey Ai) 
Peerless— 

2% 018) 1U\a0 hee 2.00 

W. E. MeNelly, Caled’a 1.76 

GMStTeIOHNSON «6.5... 1.50 

ItRosaeredpath: 02+... . AOD 

Wien arker oo sc0i.3.. 1.00 

Vel) iigit ei wit 

DAW MELOW ATE. 6 cs.0.< 565s -50 


bo 
ot 


Q 
i= 
n 
co 
qy 
° 
=3 
3 
n 
° 
=] 


Gc i 

IO HEWENUISSO jcc. toss nce oe By (3) 

GaAyeAnderson’...:.).. .50 
Wolf River— ; 

eMPEIATDIS® ci. cic. «sss 2.00 


Pepe Myman ........., < 1.50 
Walter Yahnke ........ j 1.00 


Carl EH. Steller. ........ nics 
Wie ATK Er 6 cscs n 2 .50 
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APPLES. 
(For amateurs.) 
Judges—Dewain Cook, Chas. Haralson. 


Collection of Forty and not less than Twenty Varieties, (Hybrid and Crabs 
excepted) $75 pro rata— 


RCE RCS. sie aie cs iota iwi Se halle te ole alehe shew ois lolle e's Incense PaTORaV OG La Cal bE ev eth tac a 7.60 
EAC Ed WD TEMOLO sd love ive oreiailenioe aia; he ea fav ecel olerre a eles otp etetan oleae siete reuia te elie ais ett 4.30 
DE “BBISD™S] oo. 2 os, ose) oso Wie wis lo, ore. bre ebeyel elles ovece0s\ av nfo’ si eren'et ni ka tele eN ec ensie tele tat ataney ta 8.40 
DS BY PAN  hiciisrdseve seta ceua’ 4:8 o's ie ietalaadeiterstocete Cafe sedate oles % loo ele creltanevenallehohe aetna naan 5.15 
INGIS FAMGETSOMN « a}. 5 5c sistelsie tise /eislalercseMoreyecin vere Aare lace leunteueverevete'e telretee tae elena 4.75 
Marion (De. Witte aU sntls oe dueseleoa’e'e alee cle ersheybina lulcle a elenece veareletts alctehe telat 8.30 
J BR Coa ATS 2 Pe uae bene se eS spins b oveo skid F coh Pare he een rm gato eee 8,34 
AEM: IMEIPCIION | osc en Sea bis Sch eae are sib Bcc ears Slate ao i eet) Serene Tele reiaieas (eras ete eee 8.70 


XE ME BON ateharbootepaols 5 wad doop An adobe oodde UdoanGe $5.00 

TOWN ABIiSHEE!. WiaGeliay. ach aetetentcke wis fekere etohopmyotaseh sieve hearts is $10.00 
Judges—J. A. Howard, Le Roy Cady. 
Anis— 

TAZ PIMs WEUEC@TACI I Ss hes cue aot cia bel aye sree aloieveauel e\larerame emae he ouanenaele 1.00 
Anisim— 

UGH anarrar) IW TLC! Cal crateye teu ahickels sieie lereieivhsteneetcistoretoene 1.00 

Je) Weebatten? MuOne salen i susierteienerlers +! hotekehalorne guetta ate ote 
Antonovka— 

EE MWe Shuman: HEX CEISION Ve serevenateie ic teselets tells te es ats ala ca teeter 1.00 

STW ik PECTS econ a eevee es ctalo feuetn arava ol areieuss oleh eke tebaterey iekae de Tece Jt5 

Aves AIVIGEGILGLI cas rterenctateleneene ene SuakeeeL cache seemedeaaNe ye paiete ators ened 250 
Ben Davis— 

TON ISD ESO wre cie sata enolehole: euthne <hagebel apse teseneanshalcane telfeteteyaler sreromieteke 1.00 

4 eet) rics olh isc Gchamin OC RaEO tke OLicK ond ODIO Maca.dion Oo di 413 

PAM Ele MROETY Ws sy paveus ten acetone nitiehefeuetale clafetiole We cs ev ieva) dielerehetaye abetehé 50 
Brett— 

Wierd a bitarea ene, N\yWAlel onaon7o oo dea oom odo dodo obo oencoObomonc 1.00 

ede] 5 eal Ef ay ol in ain tehcur to tuccel eRe ichoneha Eine Ola havens nO eer Gam COI Gee bts shes 

BT Wee LOT) ete oral het cle ouictiet eee elas hon eyrelreteical at olee coy Auebanske receleNen tae .50 
Borovinca— 

Wins iS Sir Spares; VWialy Ze Ga eidim is recta euetemels iene ieatas-uatsieanye it 1.00 

Re Arar” oo Ri eicke oi ceteris acensete: vet teetcrela stata te ielicteliccake v) at ke! everoheie wi) 

He We Shuman, EXCelSlOr cei sfc oj0 06 oie oye aleie wile oe sleim mais .50 
Cross— 

1 DR hg deh een ee pocLA En DOC IE OO RU ONO hota Oa Ge Oto 1.00 

FON VBISDOSN levsicie ce cee Poieieolane 0 abate: evel pielheetele tenes ehensNels lel epee ret gats ili 

BC Weel ROCHESTER terete sie sss orarare stale ane ineyfolesneleretcvetel .50 
Christmas— 

ETI SS EMUITYRELIN a ccrece, os cbete ails eiaie loko a eveiteselteitecohal cutie afotaliel ailehalle coteaaxe 1.00 

AGSNI Ss NInt Cl ello sieacierscactevratsiele oryelaenabe ole tat aver clog enc Auer ateae 


AY eel old bi bat = (on Avert aie cara bporicobicinc ob ono OU Gdcke.o cam CDeo. 0 1.00 

12 Pa celoubhactzl elie an ao ten AAO Ob One Hobo mrt 7 Goal o .15 

FAS IVIseIVEAE GM Cll enarchtus i-th usiz tele) ocx ake of sveoteieunval sAcustarsyelatstmasiehsterale -50 
Forsberg— 

ACS IME NTTT CIOL . > sists atest teveote.e wlio state lelletaye\sSallayalefetinye Ahatat el slral e 1.00 

ELS WV 2 ASSEUYINNERTAOY. pracats sictete) wie lek o eteveteleitone oleh dlehls(alielleleli= oi loee Patel 

MATTOS OUNVITEE patere cleiclarelaichatasvaraualelare Crelatelte io ipl eetetaetstaletel tele .50 
Giant Swaar— 

To WV AEST so sila eterna the crete ere cedeval clipweste tea fevers ic refelenets tallete ra ehats 1.00 

12d On) Sea 1-1 Pee SIUM Tee Crteenincnn.s Oclo at aa Moko GOO ots ote By 5) a 

7 Nea Pea ohteltl PiagoSbosemadchoogcuconun done ot octeclo aoeoc .5® 
Gideon— | 

As. “Walwverdine, SERED OLE stieic > « ileletataletepale nyeiel ste otennfetare tence 1.00 ss 

Frank Morris, Lake EIm0...........20se eee e creer eeece A(3) 

1” Mak @ Mi 2-12) ee PR ee i nian yO toned oo. FG ort .50 
Gilbert— 

Bh A arrar mee lereve aiaicle-e suclevatenels Ils oleln whedagnvelaee) <j olelisyMelstaye ls otere 1.00 

15M @ eal ° @-)-) Leto nine cream aD 6 bE cero O nice C A 

W. W. Whitmore, Excelsior ........ceseeeesererreecene .50 
Golden Russet— 

Warton Del Watt. ccc ce =o efsicts sie ols Glee spe letevefelousia lee larn startle lute 1.00 

AVNET MIVILECHLOLL csstapccsratveleisaere oitelelea\eLeretsetatere yn ote alee pete bere sy terol Rag) 
Grundy— ; 

KOEI INTTE CHIC onic e 7s». Soe ieioie oe ra lence ares one faites fell totsale Malenain ys cstatens 1.00 iS 

MariOmicDe. WATLEY sichia om ete oaks otrvelnie wvelel ovals sel sie lolokekel «inte inuatvinele 1 TD z 

Tob ISVS] ks «2 cn cletetros ovine ie lelley slated ope) =the levekayereleuese eetayerea .50 
Haas— 

a1, gan LC NS bg t=), Oe eee InN OOS MIKO Once rion SACS Oy sd aot 1.00 

A. D, Geach, Excelafor ... 6 eee cea ace se csiuee decnee : 2 

Nils Anderson, Lake City. ......10.- 260 wesc see eke ; .50 
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Hutchins— 

TVUEAESE RIL CME EG arch aa dosetendma tes foley evevtete iatet ava YoNere lala evn 00 stel slmlelpiatelels 

SPUD STETPRIT TEL TESe Greta scl ahaa iso cin te as telate te) aboycu steve eae steely Menetetele's 

PRUETT OM rerte icles, cies vitss aiate Secale gud nee aysre thi ariel utes alehare 
Iowa Beauty— 

DERE DIMERS SESS cates ala) Grice Gots. oakai'eiar cles hatte ay pare (ahaa! ara aero oy eda wi bice 

sv mLOUE ESRC: CHUM Sec Moira) ics c's STs vaxphatectlslave ha va eWaNere Tabarellsl # efereioterelieh 

MMPS TMNT ISUPRNESMRU UIA TEP ies clalict ors’ oy a i ol vie) Guat dle a) cilae facies ee) h. syadial eis sere dpaldta 

* Jewell’s Winter— 

PEERS NSTIACOS) WAYZATA. aise ec csi eis © eyeuieie. ob ov ole eleisie ave 

RM MNTMETTT CATES CATE Beer ets acolo sce elajaveceie's| chaysnaidlevoloenalea vale ewe Aeumiainie 

TUTTO Ta aT Mee ean. <, 52s, 0) sil ur tieioley avs o Ghete te iel' o's dlnterelage a, tieroiete 
Judson— 

em NAIR ETM re = a5, Sv) wic\'Suapvea Sidiets) 6 Waves Beialieltn sible ie eve-egh bimeLe 

Seieedin TDVS AY. ES ne Pe 

SUA ITPPIPITSHSEOMVE s oisiicve v0 duc sce 4 ates s:3 oe alae wwise's es deen hee 
Lord’s L.— 

Se OU MMRIIRERSF RES UNIP CUTTS ct. 5) oils: or'nyce "alata. eee Vals a hanerdlle, a sive a alates alinereeracs 

UTEP TILERERUOHUT wcicrla?aie, o) © oys the ecs\evsioxe if at's lol's’ a ale aleve avers» eneiels 

Prag rmenneay, Minnesota City. «060 6c ccc nt ca one 
Lowland Raspberry— : 

SE aU MMEEES YOM PCP acc occ) ova oe 6 ble Kivi aie § af e'e10'8 ue ghee axe sore Mlebate Sra 
Malinda— 

ere red TT AY IMINS CON: ii cee os a swe we ties vse ene ee oe 

re TEMULEIOT SC AS PNIMNO: 6. esis 5 cic 0 oye 8 aisle are) aiersreresnuelel as 

eM SS CUI PEVLCUTIN cieile «. ajeiene idea evsvers eyevdierele sie ae: chee, eiatenelsipitenslenmrs 
Newell’s— 

RNeantE TT MIMPESM CUAL ESE Toy 6, 5 sate here ierale gels coud shave Oleh ehaualy lee efs se be 

PMU TRU MEE TES ITI LVS, a i.0'- 0 ei cyee yaa tbe aacalele a che! wheses bie eel ea a duacuss 

DUT MEMES ECM toe eis sc. evade toler: sss ale Sle sie a civeavecte  s-aiwiatiet weisistere 
Peach— 

UREN TERCNTIMPISE NUVI Cicticia%s ores. aca o 9 @.e.e.e.0 ele ieee ein. a ep ot'eiehejialie tale av ervya 

Sig EMIS OS TPE. yes) ates eh eve eraihussayeeMd valence Sraya'e ue aye wets toa 
Plumb’s Cider— 

PP BES ST EIN GOISIOL aise cle la « oveid aheleie ad so els eters o/s dari othdate 

DUET E PE RESET RB lai o.  coaol 5) oo. oy o'er v dhoiesete wa aise aipw lave » Shelvie anes oh 

TAINS) AMIANG 2) gS 10) 9 ee oan hth atom iste rey Ane eee 
Rollin’s Prolific— 

aN era Dae TMBIDESM UY ACT cates c, Sicitahetaxe) hc: vale eiuachavs'le) Ste: otal@kadese tier alaceue wet 

EES REE CRETIISS OBI arctan eis aS ciel er els) a oiateraentas Scat “husiw ial ohare eleva sealers 

RMT OPIMTU IR RET RES Ors (eee eis.c cctioiele cis. Seca: aloceteraliucie lee lsiesecae ote elletereim 
Repka Malenka— 

MMMM SSETEIE UL AN frat c lai slicyove1s cles \s-kcaloyel's, Give ole.e ain edie’ sie Siete econ 

OME MEME SUES E RES gee roel. Soc! aries aheqs save: «lor ohae ce aneinr a onabusarancroe 

RUDD EES HSIN oi feo ciceraratay «ver oh ase fons wage bole ale! grofere e's anne. e len'sORA Shs 
Scott’s Winter— 

GAPE ESTES SITE a ca ey aire th aave cochicav'vhe lees os “olsl'ae™adeve: Sherevers leg ate ca 

UR ean ME SE CSB MESURE aie chalet a. oe 5 heesal vo 6k oi o-re. tue WS: siya tov Si aver olabtinre’ wi(Stew ara 

TP asl, TEVGYTISW? «6 sbecg te GnuPP apnea BORER TER Cy CE TEC Ree Rar oI a 
St. Lawrence—. 

RMMMINEMTORTE (SINE Mert ives 3) cicrolele »s\;s) eydisuelav'ace, acs tauerayel sais inleere dyelacls 

DU MeaERT PM IPTOMMNNCLEG® teccrarelo:.c) «) cole et'e avazetern ae vtitave lisa oereieieiciavenst 
Sugar Loaf— 

SER ER MEREEINAC OLY ® cl citaiici c icioels, s:'s.'as (areca ei: ¥ts-s) are lara ie.lavejer ene) e) sue abe. e+ 

PAWMIUIOMEIVHER INE ND ters ye sic sales Alec era laisierccdie.evele ais cre’ daieleeie aces eos 


Tetofsky— 

Ses AM RENCE I Erste tet ch cle ra. afeie: anc latandtu ror syaterae e-avaveral dc: ise ane Seta 

DAOC TERNS 0s Oe ocean een Bs scvarcelaiecohite coedecastth cs aioye sis 

EELS AUPE EUV TLIC sich tovrol es Jala lata isvereseve: tars yorecallvve iaxanete job outialls ‘alensuere fevers 
Utter— 

J WED Ce aS | ho uN arate, SNe sags te EERIE Baia tay haeerate 

SVRTC CRMUVELLL: sal'ssclcaibysaile, ois 6 eis. dievsaaie rer ol aleve ved eye eee tevcreierniets 

UU SRE ENER CITGO TN) 0 = '5)'se: aiisiigve.'6:a\ es oe" anu iets /evu overs (ove clave over atgusctehesseener se 
University— 

spe MMU MEDETTTNOL OS. .5 2 icle leis: 0 epels. ove 5,8 sre ev ee Wei ses @wielesais alsseucreras 

eNO PMORE EERE ENT TOYA (iy (aini'a nS taveneceveie las clerein eke rele Giace aie einai wis Ae 

PASS sles © ocsre ee aR tn TED CON BEAT ECs Pte Ce Oe ore 
White Pigeon— 

DUET aeRO CMRUN IL U Lic deters oiein, © eas,ssgueashelepetee ele aie eral ete! eile abl, 4 aye 

PMY PRBLU LIRIAS Da ros ct fe catia’ voters ere revajarate’ oid g's Sis. 3 ecdeese ters Bate Ole ade 
Walbridge— 

PMI MIPMBTU EE AITO MMe hyo) cis /e'ole ec 01a 4,050.0, aje'lew Yo reecelcveyaid eva Sete, ayers 

HUME TnI SISMmNDLESMMV ECC Lohan chs oasVetal sivecctaetc\e a -o.a oy 81 ave sae lolaral e ayutave alters 

ENDL PENAL CTS CRTLMM US Hes iol foe cle,& cravat over vsvavevare) econsieteleale less even eVelace.e 
Yahnke— 

ED ere MAME TATE LY alcoyel eve) eos! diols d.gpsvetsteroig Store arrleueicltltye Botella sed 

PVM ULC TIONG. Soars taleciele enccra araicisrelaleiesars “ye.e Gis wm niele aioe weston 

ik, IC). TRUE ab ha Be epee ieee ele eee ae na aca ae 
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Yellow Sweet— 
W. J. Tingley 
FR CP RiGee chavs cuecenelas rev ete eiayiemkatade Cree iricte oe ntoe' states Laly te cies 
Yellow Transparent— 
BAS HATING r Vilna IOLISiy sich ienatekeisisiokets otelieuel ela) siletelleteretarseels 1.00 
PME OPN aici Gla autho terete eM Sieve ediyo! ometaiava lotiav as erbiinNe otate he Ute eake 
A; 


M, Mitchell 


0) 9 1, Sileeletele wie ecules iJ6).6)\n 0.8) M0. 0, 6) s #8 \e' 6) 4) 9\'0\e niale pp sie 


ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 


Prem, Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. 


Charlamoff— 
Mrs. S. P. Spates......$2.00 
ASP ACME OSs anthers steiteic es S175 
El. ee Wihitmore ares. $1.50 
Marion DeWitt «05. = $1.25 
ACE MELECIOUIN ciate sist ste $1.00 
Nai dlgra Miha een ae Nee ad 
ETS SHUININAN. Gea ct tsetse 
Duchess— 
VS ale I SON ecaisjaceBenai 2.00 
Marion De Witt........ 1.75 
AS ME Vtech ell. 3.0 ce 1.50 
labs 1alh i Galhiinavoidewe ans oo 1.25 
PAS Harn GLC vets tex sielete 1.00 
F 
‘Ele 
ifbe 


i W. Shuman ........ 


Be MM anrarin seen ies 2.00 
Marion De AWS LES icto.c 1.75 


Mrs. S. R. Spates....... , 1.00 
iMeshadle HIWMer ais) oy as a crore 
1B aN DEN 0KS1 Go bead poe 
Longfield— 
H. H. Benjamin, Hutch. 2.00 
Tal leg tshaletoa Gh saree oo ake Tea 
SEER CLI. eeiserereneversucters 150 
Robt. Sodergren ....... 1525 
Marion De Witt ....... 
VA MES NETECH GG cee score. ete 
Nils Anderson ........ 
McMahon— 
IGE, IRL, \yanuedvey geen qo ance 2.00 
Marion De Witt........ Lee 


AS OM IVETtCHEll oo oe ne ses aheeAn 
rank MVlornisitee iets 1.00 
J. O. Weld, Mound..... 
Northwestern Creenine = 
00 


px 


-00 


Mrss (Susy gio ace sy. tars a 
JX AD MD EENGION CaighGirtatce 0 1.50 
(PES SP Orinyi ga iaseiesteieies We 
INE WM WM bhava Ec 5 SA 1.00 
Jee LON WVCTO Aster terete eit cestons 
Pranks, MIMOLLISY jer. ei fere ens 

Okabena— 
TNS 1 debe a” sige goo ac 2.00 
ie OPBVVC lOmin ccsteleue tore 175 
AC MES INGTECIH EI. 5 oc tier ete 1.50 
IP TEL a Blea Leo cpalo gen 1-25 
Ei Wee Shimane ter. ao 1.00 
INiISsteAnG ersomiieea sie eens 

Patten’s Greening— 
Imig lal; AMlonktiaortaaqo aac 2.00 


BA AC Himmeenetere aloha: IE) ' 
Nii Ue Wihnt=) E5id9 Shlain cia oc a ees} 
Mrsi Sink Spates ts cnn 1.00 
Al ME Miteneller ai sxe «ee 
TER AWW MSleqvaont ols tio ob Bn 

Peerless— 
EE Wis SHMUMAN . oot. clersies 2.00 
JNS IDS sot Kel oles 6 ciara aes) 
Mrs. S. R. Spates. ...-- 1.50 
Nils Anderson .....,. 00. aie 
MIVA MVUOTLIS) (ys sieve sheets 1.00 
Wiarion. De MWiLt Ww «acre 
AMAL SSIS Tes lame NrineL to o.4 
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Peter— 

Paria ME ECROI ey: at eter « 2.00 

SSS Seosraone 1.75 

Marion De Witt........ 1.50 

OW SDUMAN |. oc. sei 1.25. 

Ae \WBSLEEY 3 0) ice 1.00 

a oj elicrint al v'aves ce wo 

MESS.) Ee SPAtes cs: .50 
Wealthy— 

122° 013 1 230) on eo CE 2.00 

ie Et. Whitmore.:..... 1.75 

Steer 1.50 

EEA. Shuman. Bcitararsichec 1.25 

ARUN MAtCHEL! .......5 5 cis 1.00 

Jie AD WG) Eee 15 

H. H. S. Rowell, Exc’r. .50 
Wolf River— 

PR IEMIVIOITIS. 25.0.0. 6 s0e 2.00 

Bem PVIECHel] .... cc oe 1.75 

Marion De Witt........ 1.50 

Nils Anderson ........ 1.25 

eee lee 1.00 

JP LoL Ets) 4 2 .75 

iy 10 SCV) .50 


CRABS AND HYBRIDS. 
(Open to all.) 
Judges—Dewain Cook, Chas, Haralson. 


Collection not less than six nor more than ten varieties. 

$30 pro rata— 
PRUE Me CLIT. 8 sachs av arelre aero sTaiehovaiois a steselel¢, shsuSierai's apeseaiele ss aiee) beleive ie ala’ elorma’e ie $1.78 
SE MEMORY LIE, State. 2) eVavaote sais rahe ice esse whee verted) s- ojere ehatehsterets, 61a) oferena’ omaha patehoy sca tie saves 2010 
EE MEAS EERIE Lo shone rarante/ Bites slot ates a fede oie oi 0) 8 eel aetorsravcs iter alors laldtdudlal aseit cia ahataretehepsi erat © 2.02 
SNE MNT ASTER he Sica) oeeiies cic oueee (caatiavowiar'ese Tee él) sueioNe of siiskanster 6 “ueserb,c cl akatereretoualoleyatecsed o> 2.00 
Wrst. SODALES: ... 0... Arata ceeato a pete mesa de iakauete onanat dio, oaust cer Sveqerabe hak cdeteborstetel accel 1.93 
TLC TP ENLEE cys shaccya)ie's co syale, ord va teueoe 8) 8 018 isso devia apa das) avs ease a's, efelecstaherauele. easteuegar snee 2.99 
Se AOU ESR Rss Se rafs ay toh, <ctate ave. eilotaletoldifede ova iafsrene) oie o afe/eysrate sles) 0) elattehavarsvle tauclereyeusrel svoxers 1.86 
Ree UE SIS CLES TSOST1 rere te ay ic ie opaaraichayceheye, 27. cetera citholorcisvalelerslciatera olelaselevote lolaisteravevercyolesepere ee 1.36 
Gust JOHNSON ....... 2. cece eee eee teen e eee e eens eee n eee eee sees cees 1.68 


RMP SATMEECSEAS (OT Ma rds share) oicteia ro estel oscars cvele © suetieuh o1e'e alaye sayeus ate eeiee; ota aio taletslege wise ia/acoite, © 189 
eR MMMPETCHEUT CRE CRN tote eo CRT care AE aie el mrele a a nubye Drsysis cuetsi er apnrake, weve Wei elle al ee elevate ars, wide mais abet 
PE IOMBETRT TUS 6 cle cis oi, ots oe scence Beene cece teen ete ee eens 1.68 


meee Straw berry— 

Peet MS PENOUVE Ico ccs, wal cine wi slisapcie ele™eicyscjetstaia fle avelsneslatelacvesias'e 1.00 

SE EANMPETE CIEL DE IM aarti: fevane ls 2) oifeijece ielata;'<) 3) efeisule.e Neueilereele wale lowe w Seteiay'a 15 

De NPMPAEROL ET SONG See ciate co cs voe ein ne Li ave Gieiois we sltahahe eles ela doe wlens cchee .50 
Faribault— 

SUMMA ET LOY e ia, Shorea io,01 vias (oes taceio ie e, euele.e areidiie slave aceisie's-sia ea 1.00 

Saree WER LCMMOL GREATS Strays! c) 2)\c./sitc cass tasse sefovSes avs ebe eee, a acayeieFascnalfellelwicleysveegeve re 633 

Pe MSTA ES TGS LAR e teh oa avce fore clloncis us Jekaickal eudvote, #1 s Se,'a cease ons oi seiiche/oraha e-: .50 
Florence— 


oe ESOT SENSO A coh Gy ch sys cy ojala ved la toteve oreie 6. 0hsyohe, cv aamoualat Soriagel susie tacos. Arts) 

low (FL Stub bheyte Gea ko Snare ne eneecrcrc iene en CRrOrOInIC Deca earr oe .50 
Gideon’s No, 6— 

Sie ADIL SECE PI CL tal dinh ote fiesay «Nora c: ccetiey sous its ot'eiavesiicus\avoveta\acataeueras sie eevee 1.00 

FE MEL OLIO Vi ao icliers, aie¥s fa" hfe le (a vis, eve seiosee Sc Gone coo gpoe aooua ae aC 15 

CPTI ET SON C2 ve.c alice sinc .olclcbaiase wien aye (ohetel slelee/ovelsi ore sole isle .50 
General Grant— 

SUE ROE TONNE CL. vas foci o soos: afore croleyspe e s\ar siete ec aienm pleiaks mle rals isterdievee. 1.00 

oe JS, Witted ch 00 DR eer er ce er eae 
Hyslop— ’ 

PLPmPOI NINES A ETON Veh ct oftich ede ahora c7ora) o, anvvenbaiene volerea evclonere eure eanevarele's, 1.00 

SOS ENES FRM) LUI a circta coop are ae, vice: wiseteyiov uss ieralishe leashes ete anatase Ada) 

mudolph, Mischer, Merriam Park... : 2.02... -ccesceess .50 
Lyman’s Prolific— 

SOME SOM NES TUT EN TY, d= Vantaa) ota ishorsy ie sa) avatehaceile(ecelere areiepelem ere ales sua livernts 1.00 

PMS CLOT TON i a aleve) s cusiciecishe eyoisiiete a) sieilcusie ese) sisfeete apenas .15 

HE eTOMNVVALI TUTTO") fs isle cllens chovals¥arsiens, sieve\pitalcvstis year cusietavecereepelevel eile .50 


or 
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Martha— 

Walter! (Yarn ce .'.82%ee 5 hee ne ool oie ateets pie tore eitie aioe Chere oheene re 1.00 

POE URertty’ ss On gate na cite Ghee bititinls csisie’ bile cate ae 

GUSE DOBSON oH Tee acceetertle ett sini ssevsle is he ve ele laceveln a «in, ea ce tole 50 
Minnesota— 

EAM EM ESSO) te w'rsists teste ein len atehetele oY ect tele'e olabie\'chereleta tale vye aime heme 1.00 

UN VUTTEA SS i, Fe ehe adass eave el Sis take el eet eab cle elis,'s)lale Pa /a/,'<) Finale tsa ae .73 

Se MV alga seer Gh brn 2 oo. Mee sh atvatiere a cecsitd "SIG 10 fe ecu taba, seve Vaso! a. ailsia a tee seam eee .50 
Montreal Beauty— 

Dis WA EL OW ALG ein cls siovosetaie te ovale gible ioiss i4,'s ore cies arse Giais pines 1.00 

IME HTP Dey AWA” GS cio Ho MO RINGO Gea COM esOIgie aos OO. - 13 

AZ PM IVETE CHE Uitprretarsseveren revolts Gere ta 2 /spetels alse oles (oro Sa ipcage ean .50 
Meader’s Winter— 

Dic | SAPET OW AEGe Sho erect a ets <.Sielevs stewie ele sleteuecals sla blew Side Sianete 1.00 

SACRO SVT EC RIOUL Oe oratete te lelete ars, cieletb eve 8 cla tepcteustristetete alatoneiotoierietete AY i) 

Wier OT IDE WWE Ge cis enw leue eae ble cave oie avellel suis che saielalore trope rege iene ae -50 
Orange— ’ 

URN ELON WANG? ches5 rs oere ee oe alel a ioyeieias oforbyeseieder oii ¥ We phage halete Gener 1.00 

AUN PIMITECIEIL? 5 o:S.cie:s, ofetavslohatate teks wusleyeceia wake wae mucveKal ola: monet Bris) 

VE GOT SID VILLE ee ws: oseetnn cis aie ol elighete Mehereleiete recelte sheet casper ete 50 
Picketts— ; 

AV eA SEP OWALG. [oie otdceis/apae levels ishe je a.acsieliones stave eiehecttenane love rexeacnere 1.00 

Marion De Witt ...... Hooton AROMA trip Se ncodes s19 

FARE MM SOIMIt CHEM this rars io eere oe mieten ais Setet ecb eieinin Ole eee -50 
Pride of Minneapolis— 

De Ee DATES Se. chetars Sra iate cyere ss Seere oe oh we rextiec as are i nie sunroom ee 1.00 

Fo aE PCLT Y When cc vone ior a yore ate 5. ak eae Neel s: ola bas Fae Ge vege Cantere se e[ oreg tees 
Shields— 

PEPE, MEST SO aatate vos co Sie a tatave save niet Sake Clowotel che jeretetmusaerntetaltatacesiere 1.00 


1 


a 


=~] 


ol 


EPS EDS “WihltrimOnre wea). cx 8 bois cos redo eis ayant whe lelapeie das easteter elects -50 
Sweet Russet— 

DphVics ATO V NCW DONE Ze owkers clare toch ter tae oie ota sted tolsiels eteterel 1.00 

PRET EEL TGs ors ta Sie cre esuste ic levestoye en desnatats DHS cre jer ebat untelae etal rae hes 


Tonka— : 

VEE SES os Ee DALES) citiave che cicae tone e oe amet adacie sea ee em eheiets 1.00 

Dee NS ETO WAT ee aie see sce cis Wo ph ctu ns vat et olen Oe corona er ayc tte te Tale oe 1d 

AMMO NIS IVETE CHE Iai Me cnc te) suovel chee icra O one cher otake amet amie ia eteuee ern ete Psy!) 
Transcendent— 

Warley SSCEMER eh crac bhinels cere a5 lovelapertietta ns auelaie ore wPelletosraels 1.00 

DSA TELO WN Med ae wets ira crs ety ete eessie del akan torevohec ster opmtonar of dyer ances -75 

Eley WV SSI AN felons oe inte ereiave eter e 3 Nes FASieiaopercvarobotata: tetera auets fats .50 
Virginia— 

ECD TES. 05, o sar octte causa ged ecole avec averopok ouaterelabauetensteyenc Phas aut ei ete 1.00 

SEL EET Ye Pe cs atekecat et tela win ler pscata xe aes Saislate eee era hokleeretons ay 6 

a cires os auch av anes te a tetaliat Dee Fe ereNe ght to tallo’ miele sears aueterenetegeiats -50 
Whitney— 

PLOVER SRErry ot ajc oe cid oleeie abet =o cusiersvals, pietanenstatereteronete ss Ane oe 1.00 

ATS RIM OLTIS.". ntac.ecvstaleiatereroteteretetett alah velshe @ ete arettiousiage Gy okehaases -to 

CarleinS teller 228s 2s Sari coleis wale seaus oN eve fe late ee abepenehehe oes tier -50 


SEEDLING APPLES. 
(Open to all.) 
Judges—Saml. B. Green, Wyman Elliot. 
Collection, excluding Craks and Hybrids. 


$50 pro rata— 
SW Aas Va tinke oo cr Wtis siocte «ole oe © eho) hyga evale Mi MIEGTA cum culeie ok everett [Aveda eC Rene ete nee 1.50 
FA SED, PP ONG. Se oa Bieks Sisieneie& 6 cotaieie exes PS eon OF Oeid ie a eeeel eens ene ene ea 4.00 
V Nis 23 ip cotsh ok Uagy aCe RO RIL OLE CRNA OOOO PINS Cle Onda amt d gloss 7.00 
By PA oi 2), easece eb hele Oe as Roden oo eel icine Mecitin ee everson che, eee eee 5.00 
Nils Amdersom’ sfc c ke cheese oo Dee Ke etre eStore ae le dlac's ee Om eee 2.50 
Tey Ae, TRO WAR accesok wikseroieie een, bus G0 w custase Gas alas eceleis, Meat ae eas al ene Stns a 2.50 
5 det een @ ibn oah ash bat -4-ter ACO AAO CUE OCU LO DOUG DUC OOO OOOO UAC Pm Aan ac 6. 2.50 
TRAE, SPO ITI Sis weve cross, sveiey oie! diss Passa, cise, ae avers MAvsie a. cheveleteheheyaig: 6 2ece lend atone ea 25.00 
Collection of Crabs and Hybrids, $15.00 pro rata. 
Wise As MAD Nie yy Pra cce crs Metis svane sa) Sasveneye con oat eke seal wha! she eee aise Genny eee $2.00 
f= (Pes = ed E70) cs lee eee en a ae Eee ieee rR eA ReIGG CLL MERLIN Gt 4.09 


ig. An Figward viele. + cee sod okie Ao Re Le ie ce 1.75 
MOE. Perkins .01. ebe heed a ee ee Se yn ee 3.50 
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Summer variety, kept in cold storage— 
Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. 
1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
SS EVLA cs) ct hel'd aid sn: chs ane aretaha'e: diel aaielain sos'e sveratete:s $6.00 
EERO EIS co! eisis toupee ot eit elerelale tg ate aletele a eee $4.00 
Ce TE MAL an i RES Sint ee ee a $2.00 
ROTTS civ cr le che.o-b)aisusieleisis(ebiMorwse ale slenawlereicve's 1.00 
Fall variety not sweet—never having received a premium at Minnesota 
state fair— 
OM ReRAN ER CTTA MIN oy oc. 5 clo vaxe sain sfaiy.civje.e/s eis she aiele. oyerejeleiuss 6.00 
ECC ER ECL HELI Nes’. orc «sr oiere e's 01s 000 ales. sins Weis leveie'ees o's 4.00 
SIRT ONIT CREEL © chet o fac ase./010. Cla \ole's \e, 0.010) 01 n'wro alee are ajeiel’ 2.00 
BRE PRIBM CT KMIAES are) 5: ciolatdiy. «cele. 0: aiie%p, wis, ei a lel’ e%0, 0, 0,(0\a,01010i8 1.00 
Fall variety, not sweet— ; 
Open to all— , 
ELM ESLUTTT ANS © 3) a75-Si oie S s)is-, 5.0. b.'0e,'eyais o's or b"a s/ereje mises 6.00 
SAUER ELC E INS reo hrc ay cars 'o oe Ss tu 50, 000 eet aele \auscene 8 <fe oe 4.00 
PUES RTS eis so) sloue.ccpusUesers'e: cis belo, 8: )s/e. 8) eyece.ale 2.00 
BIER ESEVMPEE ELTA EULLD: occ lee's (ov: ss, v'eoc ie 0, 0/2 8, eisrele isin vie, evieeis 1.00 
Winter variety, not sweet—never having received premium at Minnesota 
State Fair— 2 
SR Fem POON ICL eek fa tetecta <8 a0 shesatethvecreee,olg ee os 00 a'tie 10.00 
Seem BITES LNY. occa pire eleicilele s'siats © 0 cd «nicl e.0 eye'erete 8.00 
RRR NVI ENTS coche oka avast +) vs a svotes'a.2 0 ols, oe we aiele ven 4.00 
PNET PMIESTIYAATN Gs ay celts, o ais eis vo. Sieletoaid cei! c’eis'e eserves 3 2.00 
Winter variety, not sweet— 
Open to all— 
RISE ESOT: cca s vi ccivis.ve clsice «/clclejeaewes coe 5 as 10.00 
J [BL LUST ee 8.00 
cece ect ces see scboeccecesios 4.00 
Mrs. M. A, Knowles, Excelsior............... 2.90 
Sweet variety, never having received a premium at the Minnesota State 
Fair and of such excellent quality as to make it worthy of cultivation; either 
fall or winter. A 
Sd CMRP AOMESTO TAC hoe cVe go's a, otc) 5) see's Yee, die) e! oacel ayes: © w'sievace 6.00 
RRS MUNI NESSIA = 0,554 2 0 4c Gheucia. eos ce avallaire «,eta'® spaysovn succes 4.00 
DOMES MSL TNS 6 ocicic is alle yas « ciel'slé oleae ela) eieies vere. Siero, 2.00 


Judge—Wyman Elliot. 
Collection, ten varieties— 
$20.00 pro rata. 


ID (SGI oh oa a Atle ORS pic Ot Sn IRIDER EA DI aO UOC MORE Hera eO eID Ise a Neer aca $7.25 
Do gk JEMLGVEEPTDS GA. ertgtonaig canister api Ore IC PROD CU Oconto een BuaetC uN rrasinics ora os 6 6.75 
Pere LenS ELST LMP 7 ar ora cun' atoolapo\oia}a) a) aver tes | Al ata oa) eivich aharaisce elec, aio) oia sale ciSlevaunl spel shel ciereteee 6.00 


Collection not to exceed 15 varieties. 

$30.00 pro rata. 
Sa REEL of (0 aha oy ois wi) ooh aro 0 Ns, 01.6 507s] 506 'o 70, ofS dsayo aida. 6.'s- pais Nata svosa rete ol Guvele oe $8.45 
Peaua TEMPE DEUCE SUS TREE Se te cis fe oc ister ihiayre cite seh tise lave 'oalanve/ievy, w: wie wo SURV ScRLe: Olo eioi er dueval et oie se ewan ete 7.95 
ee TERESI OL US Sahat RR Ron te tae een One eben ee ON Dea eevee ene te 7.30 
UM TTP SRAE TICS Whee Fo 2 rey ata) cals" silts. “oy'c fle ayo aldhdrs 124s \atiey eaxe,as 8 SMES 8 ab or arelele’ Shere Sheseravere(euetavess 6.30 


Aitkin— 

SED PE TRU OR oy toy kas vcr coos ane) Noone’ sin) ove Stale, oleuerolleyajelei Glaceetahen hah $1.00 

Hamner oore, Bird, Island... 00 cceie we jerws eeen ts gah sos -_- -.15 
Cheney— Be oe. 

PEPE TORE EON pr tees cams 11a joie ai ds. one; 0, ahtio'es oi 6 bid7e S ahalete Suse syenahere 100), =. 5d 

NPA AP SEMEL ANISTON Seq. ct oc Tate ooo ivk ae, hla viatarsiia o-sueterd dione alanele.s.0. ease Sia Beaty Fae Gere rit 13) ae 

MMIIMMIVINECA ING TIONG staves Jet ates evenet autos e%s, 9105 wiei4 0.0 Mieteseld digie dmearee ‘ -50 
De Soto— - ; 

WIMMMRNEMIBES HEL CS U2 wos forego oe dans is als: «¥e} efel 2 thong) ole’ ae) eves. he tonal afevagal nase eee 1.00 

RSS AE SPE ERE YR CURT MRR te ce Merce: ch, char a a fecia erate el ane aac esel wip) earayesare Ga ava'e eee .75 

METER RES ESOL EN 4 oiray ch viva oh ops) 012) akeqay leloto) chee. 8 esa /o%o's.0/eleiereere aigte idle, « : .50 
Forest Garden— 

aI MN SE ORMORENILS TN Ao - fat ay cal «Saco or «Star 8: Wo: adh one lee, ohévesevorchersrab avers sea sit 1.00 

SAM SAID Sete rel) Way stints cba ceve’olel ev erd)'aila:ioue. os eh aies'e thavahai Sretela wits a By (3) 

Meamiiimaver -oare, Bird Island: i/o oie. cele d ee de oe atrere .50 
Hawkeye— 2 

NOME OL ey hae (otc oid, ale Calelaieeis\iak ole c"cwwneys Wuald said ae a erect ale 1.00 

BU ERM EMMMUSNO LOS oa cc, one sch otic an Cove, 1a ai oh alee bal evapere lerlells we! eee Coes eae 3 .75 

UMMA EGET ES Tl cee a s\zig is fk: eve) oreo 8 su)a ww" 8a, cle)i0 ‘ol Stal ova a drevle, ctera/ele .50 
New Ulm— 2 : 

NerHaE a MMOAS TRILL TI POR cs ore io oth sy oie oh at et vil ot Gh ave sh ayarah olav'by wid sot av Sealer @vona 1.00 

SPP PES ANIL et ee tin cial eto fol a) evn chars sjahav ola, cts/ aha avers sfa sishealetul eave) eietecs 15 an 

PoMedidal AMMRU Set OLE ore oie, 5 )'s0aia co's ferent ay ata bo! arave's ely sfaie Saruleie tells : .50 
Ocheeda— <= : 

EERIE TP MMLO LCA LS Behe Ua tos Share ne slata Javeta, «| Sawai eed dbo doSce: eptiel aye een Sane eh CALL 

PP NEON NEON Sore carci <) aj siovcreie sa itieys a ivialecgiele oie aiene’e wee Bienlae x oe ade 
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Odegard— 

PS Wee COO IES LP EE Che A Mtoe ene is elera ia ease cata op lamp elev tale 1.00 
Rockford— 

GHISR RO DMSO eves seveuate ci ccieieea CUee Pe hariel oi ole tal hie ote. tices wrod one vav etre 1.00 

eA ET ONVATGOS cra cet er oieretarsietaseuteretoabhs sediear ial a tet MMA yet oe lee eharates Ay 45) , 

Parra d Ta BN ie pL OOTE a aerare case Uiste cvanal ee ereeabera ov cdetahsrcatetccedghoray skates .50 
Rollingstone— 

GUST CIOS OM) caneveketes Gate ed fe ve 8 cle. 8) Moles Gould Wha toaeliavey acim Varta lohan ot ote 1.00 

SEMAN PET ONTO MP ete e Micha © shecs’ sbisietelehe oldga leaaieae ate ieuche: oes ats, aoa meeees By (3) 

EAC IVETE CILE UL Cee eae tev sts WA. ha vatl aves dla drate tae, Sa colsta eva) aelaudt eee .50 
Stoddard— 

CALCOT SMT 36 oss DS OE ae ie A ate th eave RNG eva ues 1.00 

RUE RAS SELVA E Co cece tte, oP hataicilcs ie old bieuahte de weal avid Uhabe stay Meenet eae Pe 3) 

GUISE ae OUNSOM) hoes ect woke mtoke ask brs ata geeerarahs sentasts (ele tere auntie -50 
Surprise— 

CHUSTRUOMTS OM ce islecs kisi ayens @iaie Meare ei sluecutpeydia vue chard Tht siaLadevipohatety 1.00 
Weaver— 

eleva me GN POG TCs ic apace te telroiiaine Polousne sens tote iole ah lene ita eee 1.00 

TAs SEL OWALGH a ete ushuki rae ace re Wola a oie a thar au hammers .75 

RENT PIMETE CELI Ae ite sre site i a igaeye cote eens wade ale Whee oem .50 
Wolf, Freestone— 

INGIS 3 CAMASLSONS saw eecte a ole GH a ed nashante srdaar etic) ait ony deka evoke enatapets 1.00 

GUISE IT ORMSON: aise teiere a raievisuahslel ie oseaske Piss alp faptteltay aetwnnts ntotonele aaa .75 

PS wiatin)s GOO asco & actevetus. ckatctorsahedel Sho Acts Buren braete vitaaueeiae .50 
Wolf, Clingstone— 

EPA TAIT AVC OOTLS Ny wns eles « GPR al erate se leieral tay eds wiagaha nreuctte eaeetee ae Pri 

BJ CASAL Id WV: ATE Cling mee cite raster tote teak aru oa Van aie fe cdvonts Souwaibey taller c oket iaemencereles -50 
Wyant— 

esr ctN a ME OETA crs Bhat toltec te Deuaice APIS. Meee alee saree neta Sick eens tat cae 1.00 

Gusti, WOMNSOM Is se Grok aren ORME a aalacehala ak atabe athe een glels .75 

SAUNT Yb Enis) 0 hal =p eee a ae ene Roce te aiys Aas Tepe pA ori SUSAN oo folk -50 

Seedling Plums—One-Half Peck— 

DSW AIT ACGOOKY Nai. che chetevs Slatsiets mioretshale orale Ald s ateleree aire kia sree 6.15 

PROSE AP ae ais Sadie aiwlat wl rere aoc geheral ad sehntyal oeehere eet n oPemeliog see 5.00 

TLS OV wah DOOR! Urb Ae sed Siero ade SARE i aes ahr a ie | eldest : 8.85 
Plate of Seedling Plums— 3 

MOS WAIN: (COOK a ee alates B eiaskoe bi auete era lead bols sale le tercod ges do ee 5.00 

MrsS .sedney, “Gladstone cccan win thera ceig eee ther ett ete reme clea 4.00 

AC MIE VATE GINO 7 5 she are tesa aid tele tooa clicicbe uc hacen ret aoe) Alauded vera ake pees 3.00 


Judge—A. Brackett. 

Collection— 

$60.00 pro rata.— 
OPEL EOL. Dias see latapavccde tale aed bate wapencc eats opronsiie poe te ehase teen onetime een Sue 1a ks eae ee a $6.50 
Isabella Barton 3 
ASA, BOSE eek hie Shue OS: ke io eterieps Ww. ete seches Salto ake Pavan ex ae oe? ei oe Oc 10.40 
GUISE TOMS ve 5 oye seks be var ves ve nba save re leiheite eda alta eavozela ee velco dene gece ee laaeiee Aetna ae ea 26.00 
BTS) PRE ris te. oA aie cele Se eb aes he Sn Sate he evar Seas pce Perey aaa 5.20 
A ty WV ELWVORGLM Eo ao ilak' Ja lanchs pf uaaeeatene caheperts fetacetase a salle eo Deka fat baud lente teste ane ere 4.10 


Agawam (Rogers No. 15) 

CEL TIST pana Ke) alrc¥elo) 9 eae is ORICA tare CU EEiren Brn ROP nnER ry Rie Been WERTH J pry $1.50 

PA TAL ES OSE le Para bie hates Har 1s jausesbe ene teeoke tetmuctisee siokearohcss aie entee aan eeen are pt) Oy silt 

Mrs; “‘Tsabella, Barton; (ixcelsSion jis. .s + oa peeeee .50 
Aminia (Rogers No. 39)— 

GuUSE TOUTS O'My cota eke este varele le die pleteiete ruaucvel tote crete reat tke 1.50 

Mrs2 isabella svBarton ys sexs itis cieclevekcteiestedh cae piers ehcntgapeoe uae 1.00 
Beta— : 

NC RS STG y= | RS eee ade cand Sate Pt Meri eee he leat wae 1.50 

Be Vee Marrar lags bce wit aredecseteeobeuat taaesravarcre abet 1 OOS ase res 

TM IAD ED terol helepy (es Met ie ARE eh nt Pema ne Pe Een RS DR aA . 50 
Brighton— 

ADEA Pai [otal nkc(0) clea eve hre ite Ar cere EES APP Ere et ceat whlthc, © Mhorc & .50 

Be PE AT ALT ee cL essay ik cate Pica ie cara alco als astkonalag eter aueaue eater paces 1.00 

Mars: isabella Sartore: sree viesia ns ciev- cleter oneceyrcioasNelas sei < Pgakolenans -50 
Concord— 

Gust: » JObnSonl, Ae. ere ssn ac oalerahevetle cistern eM create ree aly a tye 1.50 

yO Be Ye reo) oh Soe we cibe-e eRe Garden dig p laid big Oy cake 1.00 

Aug. Giesman, Merriam Park .............++-+++ .+--- .50 
Cottage— ; 

Coast DOWNSOM Do ie eit ser ee ates eae even stare cholic) nner =o yelenel ane te = 1.50 

TAPAS SOS. fisu, 9 sue ig MALE pee eA ARM Ee MNO Bia aaa 1.00 

WY Batris'. 0. casero Geenckieeit ceaets live hems tari eset .50 
Campbell’s Early— 

Mrs. 2D Wa. TRUGE reese ets treet genau ep stenolergey eater 1.50 

WT, arris (BNO ae daada ext noes V9 4 ees ta teenie eee 1.00 

GUSt JOHNSON, | 0). 800 iene macuelsholenevseieicicin selntancdere waren mae Pee a ee ot! 


a 
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Delaware— 

EIRP OH CIN Ce Sos a ict en 2). kc cstap ah Ome hele t astbel a ile ears oy chavele 

MecRE AMER TOHL TSS TINE Let tele istfe a's caich obolerem acs, Se alsie hk Meee tele dies alere see 

SEW Miss SEC UIINY tes dvavers Sips <i ee aie a eles ays wae al carel wielgie wre 
Duchess— 

pM LOUT SOM! Hh eticis swale sles ohare tense hal b A vade wae ce 
Early Victor— 

EET CTIA MER rayne ce cae sifu oval ok sarcncie ere als laeieia (hele, 6 oe ale ee.eve cue 

MT EBES EVIE VeE ES ELT COT, oo %o5s seve. d-s)'s e:0 sels! cler'ele/y.o-p ele 4,4 slave's 

ete STRATES SENTION TS.) c fo a clave, ot oie. w oearesgrel eveltersie a alareleles Wise wists b-apere ere 
Eldorado— 

Ee ESTILO ESELCTOM. 3). i6% .vencre in ieve bls o's Sh. sfote tale’ Slnle Bie es 

SORA MPLIPT EADS COTY Gala vie tuo arg ie sgrinin fo (0 opie cock, Shots OS td hi dle Whe eidks ote Bs 
Empire State— 

Ri PETSRTEI SUT Pe aide vale cis ioe, gye Salat tle asad esetohos ole Md areas 

SMES SURE apes chee cin oa. pic aie. aielia Tose lass te hielees a Beta leven sha tate hein ale 
Green Mountain— / 


aT CHOMEUSOTI tly sia ask «a's, «) 07 b,a0e olched melee’ ss lebiocuaye ck wae 

JP oscil TES Coh ie ees a RE ity Alea Tee tee 
Iona— 

Seem ar EMRE TT ATINO adecctaisy tins «a: sie, oie ch cue eal at ace vave eis eee S orepehegect. Guahere, © 

ca dh, TEVOVSSP os Sie aa ge ag RE oC Pee ae iy ial ek ha as 

; Janesville— 

eT MTEST TOBIN cies A kSe Nen. ek ara, desl alee. 06) ha farepaila fit a led d aie oi 


SPREADER esse o Sool obs (o) ofe, tS ovesfe lays adh « fel eya ete eles heretic 
Lindley (Rogers No. 9)— 

Resa MPR OMCLTUS LUG RS ol) sch Sie cic. olo:tface c) esl eseuecerchaheceseare,race aiatoyaie sie 

PPM Trt racers i, secs ha vaye aie oo, ci aah ciate aver eel ale areie, teostenes stdin evase ee 
Lady— 


Martha— 

Sermo ST MO PETOESS LER M ot os chscks 5 2e air Scheel ad. aon: are ay oke sheteany a aual cle, Sere’ subvenedere 

i A, IBXD)ENED Sa Sipe AA ee A 

MBE TEU ITE SUEY Gan Seal neta merece ais cle id. ehaye de eve Shand wisves slater d crags pete 
Massasoit (Rogers No, 3)— 

Reet MMEROPIVIN SCHL ge eat ele crc soe awe seges: slid, cyte iehe, bie) eae le lelortatavagater ate’ c 

EP 2 TEMSESAIS) is a Pe Re aa 

SE APES ef ce aneray Slat thers alavala’ a a\4.0 2 keabe nab aecaddeat d enieietiva, ed 
Moore’s Diamond— 

Cebadth hE Cia 10% 0) ELS A le a hy 5 ORR ON A 

EE EMAILS ESPN Fea ata, gy Vas dye) ove oie) elafere ssars.e( sie « Sposa wie veers 

SE SES ENTS oa) cdi ess tas sishia: spel aie anclaveVare¥ale Bidelds. Maitiele de wie 
Moore’s Early— 

US Sit LiGUWLIE CT Se Sa eg PERS Cie ie ee aa 

Re NE ETIET ULES ASCOT i. 085. coe kilele bat ae Teceud Weilare tancuers, due je ide] ALS ebe ofa 

Sra TEAIAISUS RIOTS re feiss c ai vv eva laccvatel ste siticvs cieth elm, Soleje are Sudhe, clesaree-.6 
' Niagara— 

SPE ENCES Vetta ccs Ao asa raiats nie) sascha: Aslam Vs, SS fo. 8. Ujayesieile isle deve sels, o/ aes sieTs 

SRR EST STIS S MN HS oS aiok sy oa) o. ise! Sasa: oiesle patel Ass al wlan guceuslialerecehareha'g' 

Vee EUE et SES ATCOMY fo. cts dis auc opaie aie eye eye w clo apelerai@a a ale cuore ce 
Pocklington— : 

US UNCHEL TIS OTD ee eae St 2 aia eo a econ ‘sie Bie d-8 ope eee Maarten ats e 

ie ES HTM ES LTE OTC cca cs casa svcsteinaoailelse gece ls eyele lait bas aoe s 

PrP MMMDES ATUL LCI a's, arog ate oho a vad Shajralie bal oi ee Sud Aw lratavet shalis. shel a “afd ceebeicper 
Pokeepsie Red— 

UME eL: MES ARCOM ccs. or siaid lets a Suess seal aberauetece eae ee nuh acoce ss 
MeL SOMMER CULTED SS OTE ale’ s ini cha\el crs eoaie eu epstve, o's; oi.0/)\je'le el rounile alla’ vaya Me ae 
Telegraph— : 
Rem TMMPEN EEL SOOTY ects 6s scvorta’e ioc vo ailavel Soya she ous joy enatovalehadc stu cshva,b cy 
SPELT VeRO IT 3 bench oa: aul forrs Jos oon Bi ails {wp aims syleve: Sees eisi sesh geVeveLe, eee 
OMNI a= FSR COM Jars aielarele sis uc cusinesyerelarereve eue.e dhesesiaratbe ace 

Wilder (Rogers No. 4)— 
Meee HMMMIEVERERSUD TD Gt hte, ciecctats av ciielars @ gia 6 dal faleietbice, pis apace siecle auelclays 
SEE TMM E TAT ic cr eo wis horai a gasloks ces evlehiolar sib outage) eleqolalesolelel ede aba fare te 
Woodruff Red— 
Rega AEMMME TEV ED TES OLA yc 0) hal occ rietst dials. oiea sa is (or ole ojabehntovy aie ienaya neces, dieue 
UMMM EPNE eth Exea ie COMME © a6 aici) clel'es'« o.'n alae a ods wlestévspeteterse's (ayers 
Se BTOMEBET CUTIES See Krall ambled or sse’s) scainls) scaycbeceyasas laler cle everetelapars 
W orden— 
Sos: Jkalaavetol ne hes See ee Crem Or COTO Goce a ciclerermeacic.e 
Fa MERU TSE ally tech eet he Pray eas sticl's, es aploj apie! aiiat aiei 6] 4) seh ep ere lof cre 
SIEMENS Sasa Maree Fe tal otc chevalier «ce eis Seley oro h atin ley) 6/6, Siler lewer-ay'al #. siel er giefiplays 
Wyoming Red— 
MnP CS NOVELTIES OTM oo ve oi cca, «ac Glo tiehocs. oleuasdy auslicvapate tele alel aka witerallss etaiaite 
SEs BEST OR Te Ts] Some cpm rn ak oft Perc Matesayere whcge: enckahecdl ate, sa tlelave sete sh «,a%evare 
UTES De Lent -UESAP LOM) bs chlays cles lence lsvelate oie alle eiele iota os ofdue «\leta 
Seedling Grape— 
PROUT CECI T cl teeta, avctrrsre nistcteraieln crataltvlelalele) eberecela boalinishelats 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Judge—Thos. H. Hall. 


PLANTS. 
(For Professionals.) 
1st 
Prem 
Collection of Decorative Plants— 

AUS IS US WEANSOM Nm te oe AUD cis os wlarersye tesevelahe Sietennte $35.00 
BE. Nagel & Son, Minneapolis...............06. 
Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis.......... 


John Vasatka, Minneapolis... 
Collection of Foliage and ‘Greenhouse’ Plants— 
BP INASels Go SON! sy 'e-c c,d ecaieteiete elelais 2 
Minneapolis Floral Co. 
DONT PVIAS BIL) cet Saleialeie viaaleldte ofermvecaiettaigiaitele'eieratale 
Collection of Five Hanging Baskets— 
Bi VNaepel s&h SOM. siistcstetsite sles eiea sven ani cheat © 6.00 
Minneapolis’ Hlorall iGO: (2. cele. a tclerateraiote ced o's 
Toni VASATKA. ries oe ecetioe oe nae eka Beast einiere Oe ¥ 
Collection of Coleus Grown in Pots— 
we. INawel: & SOM 6 Fo eSatecsdiais cs istene orclete eres tollaaler soe 2.00 
WTORMA VASAT oleae itt iaoeieeenaten Mee Meets aeretate teks 
Group of Palms in Pot— 
Aug. S. Swanson ....... a arctevauhin Wishaltshe sd S eliesonaketers 4.00 
WI VMNAL SD Ge SOW) rele vote loleictoxe nhuveterereralertievisaderelerake 
Minneapolis (HlOTA TCO: rie vcs iealelatenelcnevels wiles 
Single Specimen of Palm, one in Pot— 
Ey NUTS li St SOM aka al sherds cocehbre atau atone alenvioca rete wlohetste 4.00 
MAInnNeCADOMS AN 1OTAl) CO. ics ct rtalarels terns e clerniele auc 
TOI oVAISEELIS OY ets tavctcis au csateno ite roster shrettel a ioterencia ceveieretaie 
Single Specimen of Fern, one in Pot— 
Minneapolis Floral Co....... SEE A a AAAS 4.00 
DORN MASA Ears. Selecsasjocblsloe seine ce sere ee aoe ee 
MS SESS WATSON: gioserchsretevo.s lave ayn <solieve 8 srevemetanatereters 
APNG Cl ters SOM ioc atote oie wieletetatorsin itis wyntistolerstatmare 
Collection of Carnations in Bloom, Grown 
in Pots— 
HS INAS] Se ISOM Eistcevalsisibie eave ous "aletelareneiate ofaynil ove) s 3.00 
Vase Filled with Plants— 
INAS CD OM ls cieleret sicl3 a aueataysieteces alors Aue Sige 5.00 
VOUT WAS LUC Ese wo, siniovcte Siete alt celotererelets atattelatsintonsloverets (eles 
Minneapolis HVOTAlS CON ctsiels ae leiats aneis olaleioisteisre 


CUT FILOWERS. 


(For Professionals.) 


Judge—Thos H. Hall. 
1st 
Prem. 


INTER Se IS ROCs Ping AC COA abn on corde coco 

Minneapolis Floral Co. iy Bree eis lle AR erence Go Wem 

IN ESC Lee SOM tate are nie tote co lertiehsi cies S75 soakotere siete) siekePa te 
Collection of Dahlias— 

Be ony barrars,| Wil te Cals, .1-ccs oictaitainiorio olen ielote 4.00 

PROUT AS AUREL! eciee sic wieiicisininiais cisiclcoinaicioielsm rae mensielatere 
Collection of Sweet Peas— 

ATI Sy Seth WV ELIS OMG ators clerhere ose s/ehele ta aletessusyare’s ole ovela 4.00 

Ha Sr AEM, ANSE et bc rata are lo hu leliote ace saeetioevemeie ik te eta poitel Poi 

EU OINS EC) ere SOM wietotrccaielacainie ever essiars-ehelehapyelavetecer> 

John VasatkKa ..... Soe crate broiler Cots lethal ctecacecehe 
Collection of ‘Asters— 

EE PG CATA. vce. peicttinre tee orpions Jails le caneiee oii re ete ete 4.00 

HOS MIN Cli GEN SOM. roein sere doves «iota ate ans oieislois sv ol = faite 

TOUTE WARE $line sccioinc elevate cots iecey-ccre stata siesPaeolieolerenntets 
Collection of Carnations— 

Minneapolis Floral) Co. .i..i ie Sie cc ccc ve ess 4.00 

Hy, IN ASO Re SOMMactetedsiriee soe eters ew ole share) ote lee vers 

TONT, VASBURA 6 a ciccs ete go csinle a) rete ae atiale refollalia fe tare 
Collection of Roses— 

Minneapolis) PloraliiCos siete oie ole foletst-\-tatepole's (outs 4.00 

BY NAR CL 16c OM oie leleie toile oraltic louse = cle) GP -ceurye late 
Collection of Gladioli— 

BY Barra rN 5, batase love ei niet elete ia tere te inlahotate to taletateted 4.00 

Geo, A. Kerston, Minneapolis ................ 

A Nae) Sori’ io ae pptetentalevayeraip eleven tenet orakerazovere 

TOWN VaASACKAw oc ce ccwleele cls ees oe ave tele leys ve telotelakerebnte 
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Collection of Cut Mower, not I.ess than Fifteen Varieties— 
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1.50 


1.50 


1.50 
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4th 
Prem. 


15.00 


1.00 


4th 
Prem. 


1.00 


1.00 


PREMIUMS AWARDED AT STATE FAIR, 


DESIGNS, BASKETS AND BOUQUETS. 
j 


Table Decorations— 
ROMA RMMUEST TANSL TZ SIOTH be iis) cele eos crc ayers Gate: Wraie eke Mee Misa ok 35.00 
PURE TIONS) MH TOTAL » COs Vorisiete sive SGM oleve ee-aleinis 30.00 
SPOIEUTAMO GAS DUKA, cc avec amlniee a biedeets uldlelele ddvecelenels oislaye's 0.8 
eee ena, IMINNCADOLS!) siecieieie os os vip 2 ficve 
Twelve Inch Basket of Flowers— 
PATA TOLLS) 1 VOLTA) | CO.) ioc hic cat clelnis os bb eieis ewes 5.00 
EMEP DED INR fe crs, giclee o.o0s olcroel”s stole © eunldtel om sis 3.00 
EM MEIEED EEOE! CSOT 40) carole dia lene ope:'a. die toevagevetand Mans tars 
J oelouh Vn SEU UL SRR Sa a oe a ee ee 
Table Bouquet— 
MEMOS MNOLAL) COs os 6 vob as sic vee wks e wteiclare.s 5.00 
SUPER UMNMIS EELS EM a caida tcie coe civ sav nls see's vrtels wisielacce ae 3.00 
Hand Bouquet— 
MrmmemOHs Ss HlOral (CO; cw cies doe cece ede nsee 3.00 
Satis MNASIED UIC Seis cicssinie ata parece wale 6 oy bisa ars Peace bare 2.00 
Bridal Bouquet— 
Mirnmeapous Moral Co, osc i. oe owed ees 3.00 
LP a, SUCK GE) 7 Oe re et 2.00 
PUN LMR EEE Set BSA eles pi chyra chelscaieisjs'e sincare e oboe «hia Weta oe ayete 


CUT FLOWERS. 
(For Amatuers.) 


Judge—E. Nagel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ist 2nd 


Prem. Prem. 


Collection of Asters— 
Mrs. F. H. Gibbs, St. Anthony Park...... $4.00 
D. W. C. Ruff, 732 Globe Bldg., St. Paul.... $2.50 
EH. A. Farmer, R. F. D. No. 2 Minneapolis.... 
Joe Hermann, W. St. Paul, R. F. D. No. 1.... 
Collection of Dahlias— 
Pewee, nuit, %3o2 Globe Bldg; St. Paul...: 4.00 
E. A. Farmer, Minneapolis, R. F. D. No. 2... 2.50 
Mins ett.  SDALES, "WAY ZALAY csc ers vee cede tees 
Chas. Krause, Rosetown, Box 41.............. 
Collection Gladioli— 
Dew wOuteuir, Globe Blde:, St. Paul......:.. 4.00 
Mircmien OTrIS, Wuake FUMO .\.0ce.s eevee eee res 2.50 
PEN SCCREI FOX GCCISION:. oo acva ede ce se das vee 
VEEN Ete SACS lc cis eiacale sie cece sab disp s.ecos's dae ae 
Collection Nasturtiums— 
Walter D. Smith, 209 Marshall Ave., St. 
12E Le Seca aea Rye arn aleve atare ou aietle ava olonccare ee pale 4.00 


EMEP LEDS Wicks ¢ ocla oral’ oVesdvare eterno wiscahelOe.eis 
Webi Sy Le MSS Fo I 
Collection Marguerite Carnations— 
ROM euE MES te rT IS5 s,s /asc ean ouayeve sire 'svisaws © eleie aveeie 4.00 
Mrs. D. Gantzer, Merriam Park ...... Brora avalere 2.50 
VV EEGEC CSCI. | EEXCCISION \0.5\0:c10.6 210/010 6 010, shee, winte 
Rd rd ESL LTISE reso ara ca coc wlele, syche;0 ace oa. kjevelsieous.e.e sieves) 
Collection of Pansies— 
J. M.. Sharff, 1413 Albany St., St. Paul...... 4.00 
Peeve erebrown, St. Paul. fa s.iccs ees Sar ata erauste 2.50 
Mrs, De Gantzer, Merriam Park... ..... 000.6 
Afattie Losey, 5100 Cedar Ave., Minneapolis.. 
Collection of Zinnias— : 
Mrs. Agnes C. Farrar, White Bear.... ........ 4.00 
SiecEys._UENVHEV GS (ohh is ea Oa Oe ee EE 2.50 
Ceeeeounisch, Hastings, Minn. oc sae8 oie eens . 
S. M. C. Brown, 774 Ashland Ave., St. Paul.. 
Collection of Perennial Phlox— 
IDL MS LOS) STR ee 4.00 
15) WN TEE CCU 2 ER Sa Re cn eR Bae a2). 50 
WES. SS TR Se a cs ee 
EHS ee E Trrea GPSS. «1 ove, ele: oiieixiere si's\e,avaleteyeie alo! eveusiis.® 
Collection of Sweet Peas— 
Blanche Hagler, 2824 Irving Ave. S., Mpls.... 4.00 
ROR rmRE ET NTI Sicrels aievctars (ajasie ova o/a/oce Velo. e,oferoustlesas 2.50 
Mrs. E. W. Wilcox. White Bear Lake........ 
Collection of Snapdragons— 
ETE CCIGCT® ale oo puis: ch ore'alalele isin o oS eonigre ale rele 4.00 
PSUR © sD UL LL chasis aco slat cictendis, cholavandva.'e, lel lave Seoveyeinte 2.50 
VEE ETN GTS. 5 dias, clover v « cite sla iwverere ove alate ere 
RMU LS SSE SHOWING 6, oferty drarene aleveicier ese evele ome s shatarete 


25.00 


2.00 


1.00 


3rd 


Prem. 


$1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


“1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 
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Collection of Perennials, not less than Ten Varieties— 
Dei Wire Cecilie va sorte Ee eee ei rie 10.00 
Mars aan GEL GI DDS ices f..nicskia alae etaace + aatate.s 8.00 
Bi DAS RATINr Me taste c eeacre et ee les Mlealy tition 
RS THOT ASC sietetmbe ciersna acte bene he toon otal oe taiolatiods 
Collection of Annuals, not less than Fifteen Varieties— 
CHAS PEVANTS Sy oes eo eile tie sin ions eid Sats oualciser a tie ete 10.00 
7A fetes MANE os lh) Corio) a]siee Acres Ser ee ESS enone 8.00 
Mrs. Ed. Doble, 1385 Raymond Ave., St. 
ACEUGMLOTIVA ATC odie eye ie.s ie a adeTaie w ota eee 


Judge—E. Nagel. 
Bouquet of Asters— 
Bene Rarrar, WWinite MSCar. ost celsictuyae stiles ae $3.00 
Mrs: -bY SH ‘Gibbs; St,. Anthony Park. ssa... $2.50 
Mrs. D. W. C. Ruff, Globe Bldg., St. Paul.... 
Miss Anna E. Ripple, 409 Marshall Av., St. 
Baia Aoi eie, Siero Stevens bike thauotetecendians mek? Ginkeds puma nines 
Bouquet of Dahlias— 
IVES 5 2S 2 WG ee O Us here a evel eo iccaleteretett seseneve aaeion ate 3.00 
EK. A. Farmer, R. F. D. No. 2, Minneapolis.... 2.50 
EWR oeRD ON SMF 18h 2 eh ie Usa ey es SEE a Ie Pe ey 
IMPS ss Heal AGT DDS the bie Settle ie Olah: ue as Ee aera hee 
Bouquet of Gladioli— 
VERS SDE CAV 5 Ore TEE re ee Con tae ote wtraha at tet Ae us Gyatebebs 3.00 
VET Sy SUV, VELL GOR: YS ote ata eran) otek cae Rieteye: ese hee ts 2.50 
NErst E SE s Gab Si tisca hs aon Gaeee cits cee Se ete eet ane 
BAS AMATI CTS Foe Wuvateseise tiers te ok & ties abla ake etree 
Bouquet of Sweet Peas— 
{Cpe a che 8 al ee ery Rin Geant aerminne rea mpror ah cree 3.00 
VTS. MED Vict) IMVALL@ OS ir, S chencnekeconate teerciy ican te td lokam 2.50 
WES 2 Dp Ws, HO MERUEL «o> Stee mrtele ts exenaciennis sae 
Mins py iss Gal stcts ascnstete cepetete crsal-sl A sithocshertuspeetre 
Bouquet of Snapdragons— 
IVS EIS Gb Sete Seneca ceictentre Mon aekeaee c eer: 3.00 
Wir SNe WM, POSTE 2 ree ra anapokote ro trsa fal auans ge eho ragteraperee 2.50 
Bouquets of Perennials— 
Mis. 2s SER? Gibbs: ons te Decne nin sraeere ale aubanue be 3.00 
ESS ETT OY Us shore wtecte crete ctetet arora Poe cles de mites eee ee he 
AVIS DT aNVim CUTER UETS eves Sores as eaten begets ruceelie- 
Bouquet of Annuals— 
QUES LETS ENG . GERMS Yoaicene be terctciteotes pee eten eens ofenelats| « fatomate 3.00 
VERS STDS So Wier Ce WER UAE tegets is vist ts hen otitcaetenahetcyehate tals 2.50 
Bouquet of Roses— 
Wins: Wi. aCe RULE Gone e cnterctetate eiotetelelbe tora 3.00 
O1'75 choy id Shed = OR E21 o\] of eae oe i ore NE AOE orcas 2.50 
125 URS Oe © lop a ee IAN cre anor cT we rere Mae 
WWEES BWV ot VV ALCOR whic « cpote aeele le eile peekeb tele cketekateas 


bo 


-50 


6.00 


6.00 


3rd 
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$1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


4.00 


$1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


ecretary’s orner. 


PREMIUMS AT THE S7aTE F'air.—The list of premiums printed herein 
awarded at the state fair is as it came to me from the office there, with some 
corrections that I was able to make over the telephone. It will be seen that 
it is incomplete in that there are a few names of exhibitors left out; otherwise 
I believe, it will be found correct. Some of the exhibitors will evidently 
receive more premium money than appears on this list on account of the 
omissions. i 


Have You RETuRNED THE SuPPLEMENT? This refers to the supplement 
sent out with the August number containing a list of questions which we 
desire to have answered by the members for the sake of collating the infor- 
mation needed that these would supply. Many have already returned this 
supplement, but some have not, and especially some from whom the secretary 
is particularly desirous of hearing. Please take this matter up at once. It 
will only be a few moments’ work for you, and in the aggregate these supple- 
ments will be of great value to the work of the society- This means you / 


Japan Watnvts 1n Minn.—Two years ago I bought a few seedlings, six 
each, of varieties catalogued as “Sieboldii’” and “Max Cordiformis’, which I 
planted in my garden here at Northfield, Minn. They have thus far appeared 
perfectly hardy, having stood the last two winters without injury and made 
very good growth. I have given them no other protection than two or three 
thicknesses of newspaper wrapped and tied around the stem. Nils Flaten. 


PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEeEtTING.—This program is now in prepara- 
tion, and suggestions from any of the members as to what they would like to 
have incorporated therein are in demand. This does not carry with it the 
promise that all suggestions can be carried out. The space and time allotted 
for various topics would of course make this impossible, but an effort will be 
made to get out of it in a general way what the membership wish and desire 
to secure. The Woman’s Auxiliary, Forestry Association, the Rose Society, 
Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary, the nurserymen, and other interests wfll all be 
duly recognized in what we expect to be the most interesting and practical 
program ever offered at our annual meeting. 


ENTRIES OF FRvurT FoR WINTER Exutisit.—The prospective exhibitors at 
the annual meeting will accomodate the secretary exceedingly, and make it 
possible to be more accurate in results, by sending at an early date full 
entries of all the varieties of fruit that they expect to exhibit at the meeting. 
This is more important than it seems to be. There are so many entries and 

.SO many varieties shown at our meeting, that a lack of trained clerical as- 
sistance to do the work necessary connected with making the entries and 
assigning the awards causes delay and an overpressure of work at a time 

- when other things should have fuller attention. Please make all entries 
early. 


....AN-EXTENSIVE SEEDLING ORcHARD.—Mr. John Bisbee, of Madelia, is 
operating an experiment orchard of his own on a very large-scale. Besides’a 
large number of varieties reasonably hardy in Minnesota, he has top-worked 
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many late keeping sorts that are not ordinarily considered hardy here that 
are doing well with him and fruiting. The way these are arranged in his 
orchard, very much of his fruit is crossed with other varieties, giving him 
an opportunity to secure seed from which to grow seedlings that should vary 
from the parent tree. Mr. Bisbee has growing in his orchard some 2500 
seedling apple trees. He is greatly interested in the movement to secure 
new varieties adapted to our climate and already has many valuable sorts to 
show as a result of his labor, we understand. Mr. Dewain Cook, as a member 
of the seedling committee, visited his place recently and will make a full 
report in regard to it at the coming winter meeting. 


PreMmiuMs on WinTER SEEDLING ApPPLES.—Last year $115 was offered on 
seedling apples, $40 on early winter seedlings and $75 on late winter seed- 
lings, to be divided pro rata among all the varieties exhibited that had 
commercial value. At least this amount will be offered for a similar purpose 
this year. The fact that a seedling has already been exhibited does not in 
this case bar it from further competition. We desire to see at this meeting 
as many as possible of the good seedlings of the state that there may be com- 
parison. If this is continued year by year a process of elimination will 
gradually bring out the best of the seedlings, and it is to this end that the 
society is moving in its annual fruit exhibits. Please plan to bring or send 
to the meeting every good seedling apple you have that will keep till that 
time. The class referred to would not be winter seedlings. if it was necessary 
to keep them in cold storage. 

If any one having a good winter seedling is unable to attend the meeting 
the fruit may be sent by express prepaid to the secretary so as to reach him 
on the day preceding the opening of the meeting, and if proper information 
is furnished entry will be made and the exhibitor’s interest properly cared 
for. Please correspond with the secretary in regard to any such seedling tc 
be sent. 


Fruits ror WintER Mrererina.—Are you saving fruit for the usual exhibit 
at the annual winter meeting of the society? Arrangements have been made 
with A. Booth & Company, the cold storage house in Minneapolis, to take 
care in cold storage of any kinds of fruit that cannot be kept in one’s own 
cellar until the time of the annual meeting. Of course if it can be kept at 
home, that is better than to send it to cold storage, though there is one ad- 
vantage in doing this, especially if you are exhibiting in any large quantity. 
It can be sent to cold storage as soon as gathered, and it will be kept there 
without expense and delivered at the-place of the- meeting on the afternoon 
of the day before the meeting begins: that is, on the afternoon of Dec. 2nd. 
Fruit for exhibit purposes should not be gathered till fully colored. Many 
orchardists are gathering their fruit early for various reasons, but especially 
for exhibiting it should be allowed to attain full size and color; then as each 
apple is gathered wrap it at once in paper,-and.a second wrapping is also ad- 
visable. Select only the best specimens and don’t send anything to the 
meeting that is not first class, leaving the spotted and misshapen apples at 
-home. -That kind of fruit is-an injury- to the exhibit and does not m any way 
help the exhibitor. Send or bring what you can, if no more than one plate. 
Each attendant at the meeting, if an apple grower, should: contribute some- 
thing towards the general display. 


‘sane = s a3 = - ee Na ry = = - = ene Vi Ses oi ee) Oe 


A WEEPING ELM. 


This tree is growing on the lawn of Mrs. Mary V. W. Turrell, Longmont, Col. The tree is 
about thirty-five feet high, with pendulous branches hanging near the trunk, 
ten to twelve feet long, and large, brilliant dark-green leaves. A 
very beautiful tree. I came across it in my travels this 
summer and secured this picture.—Sec’y. 
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GROWING HARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 
E. M, SHERMAN, CHARLES CITY, IOWA. 


The growing of hardy trees and shrubs is a subject in which 
I am deeply interested, and I want to say right here that we must 
look to our native trees and shrubs for the things which are to 
do us the most good. We as nurserymen and horticulturists 
search the world for things of beauty and usefulness to orna- 
ment and improve our homes, and many times we neglect in our 
own back yards things that are more valuable. 

Now, taking the native ornamental trees, we have a long list 
that possess great value. Among our deciduous trees we have 
the linden, or basswood. It is a tree that to me is of great in- 
terest. When planted alone it makes a strong, upright tree with 
very dense foliage. The leaf stalks are of different color from the 
-leaves, and the flowers and fruit it bears are very interesting. 
The tree when in bloom is a thing that is a delight to the whole 
neighborhood. 

Our white elm, much more generally planted, I think can 
hardly be surpassed as a street tree; the red elm is seldom plant- 
ed, and the cork bark, or rock, elm still less frequently, but 
I think both of these trees are worthy of attention. In some 
cases they exceed in value the white elm. The red elm is 
larger in foliage, and the bud is quite distinct. The cork bark 
elm grows with a round top, and the foliage is very dense. 

In some sections of the state the shellbark hickory grows 
very well, and where it does thrive I think it is a most beautiful 
tree. The opening of the buds on the shellbark hickory is 
something which once seen will never be forgotten. The buds 
are very large, and the bud scales when they break open have 
the effect of a large flower. In most cases they are yellow, a 
yellowish brown shaded with green, but their color is variable, 
and we frequently find them in shades of rose and red. It is 
something which should be more widely planted, but it will only 
stand in the southeastern part of your state. 
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The bitter hickory has a wide range of hardiness in this state 
and is equally worthy of cultivation. 

The hackberry is another tree which should be more gener- 
ally planted. Then we have the birches and the willows, which 
in their place are worthy of attention. Among the smaller trees 
we have the ironwood, and some of them are very beautiful in- 
deed. The thorn tree makes a low top with dense’ foliage 
and seldom grows to a height exceeding fifteen feet. We often 
find the top of great diameter in comparison with the height of 
the tree, and the foliage is very dense. I think the various 
forms of this tree are of great interest. 

Then there is another class of trees we seldom see planted, 
and that is the oak. There are several varieties of the oak that 
do well with us, and I think are deserving of more attention 
than we give them. There is the white oak, the red oak, the pin 
and scarlet oak, all of which are perfectly hardy with us. We 
have a specimen of the burr oak in our nursery three years old, 
once transplanted, which is five feet high. We have the red, ° 
scarlet and pin oak that have made a growth of seven feet with 
one transplanting in three years. 

The sugar maple forms a dense top thickly covered with 
leaves, which are of a glossy, deep green. It is one of the best 
street trees in northern Iowa. The red maple will thrive also in 
Minnesota, and the silver maple will thrive in the greater por- 
tion of your state. The black walnut and the butternut will 
also thrive in some sections of your state. 

There is one tree that is being grown to a certain extent 
among nurserymen which I think deserves wider attention than 
it receives. It is perhaps not so valuable an ornamental 
as a forest tree, and that is the wild black cherry. Black 
cherry lumber is worth $250.00 a thousand, and it can be grown 
as readily as the maple. This is a tree that is native through- 
out the larger portion of Minnesota. The Kentucky coffee tree 
is a peculiar thing, and the tree is of a very interesting habit. 
The shape of the Kentucky coffee tree is of the general shape of 
the black walnut, and it is a tree that should have more atten- 
tion than it now receives. : 

There is another tree which we seldom see planted about 
our homes, and that is the wild crab apple. It is so common 
that I suppose everybody despises it, but in the prairie sections 
of our state it seems to me that the wild crab apple should be of 
special interest. I do not think there is any trouble in trans- 
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planting the wild crab. By the wild crab, I mean our wild native 
crab with its green fruit, which we all refuse to eat. 

The wild crab apple is also suitable for grafting on the 
ordinary apple root, and while it does not take well to the 
common seedling apple root, you can succeed with it on that 
stock. It can also be grown from seed or grafted on its own 
roots. 

We have a few evergreens in this state that | think deserve 
more attention than they receive. The white pine is very suit- 
able for transplanting and makes a beautiful tree. The white 
spruce is also a fine tree and one that will thrive over the entire 
state; the white pine will not do this. In southwestern Minne- 
sota the white pine does not prove hardy. It does not take to 
a dry climate. I consider it of little value west of Mason City, 
Iowa, except in sheltered spots. 

Then there are the arbor vitae and red cedar, they also have 
a place in hedges. 

Among native shrubs we have the bladdernut, the prickly 
ash, the smooth bark and staghorn sumach. If these two 
sumachs can be planted together they will produce a very de- 
sirable combination. The staghorn grows to a small tree, while 
the dwarf sumach is a low growing shrub. The staghorn differs 
from the dwarf by the twigs being covered with a mossy sub- 
stance like that found on the moss rose. It does not sucker 
badly, although it does to some extent, but not so much as the 
smooth bark. They are both worthy of receiving more at- 
tention than they now have. 

Another shrub which should receive more attention from 
nurserymen is the high bush cranberry. I speak of this not so 
much on account of its fruit as because of its ornamental 
value. The fruit on the high bush cranberry is of a bright red 
and remains on the bush until spring, and when a bush is 
covered with the fruit it is a beautiful sight and makes a beau- 
tiful ornament for any home. 

Among the hardy orfnamental trees not native of this state 
that are worthy of planting are the European mountain ash, 
the weeping mountain ash, cut leaved birch and catalpa speciosa. 
We can also grow in the southern part of the state the water 
ash, or hop tree. This is scarcely more than a shrub. It is a 
native of this country and grows perhaps fifteen feet high, with 
very deep green, glossy, three lobed leaves. The fruit has: a 
light wing which extends entirely around the seed, which has 
a strong hop odor. It is a very pretty shrub in some places. 
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The European larch is a very much neglected timber tree. 
On our old farm in Chickasaw county, Iowa, one of-the first 
tasks I was set to, as a small boy, was to plant a grove of 
European larch. A few years ago we had occasion to frame a 
barn and used some of these trees as timbers for the barn, and 
they squared six inches thirty-two feet from the ground. Those 
trees had been standing probably thirty-five years. It is a rapid 
growing tree, and the reason it has not been more largely dis- 
eminated throughout southern Minnesota is due to the fact that 
it starts very early in the spring and is very difficult to handle 
after it is once started. It should be handled in the fall or 
early in the spring. 

Among the hardy shrubs we have the white and purple 
fringe, the golden chain, the weigelias, the viburnums and the 
various forms of the syringa, or lilac. Of the lilacs we have an 
endless variety. Among some of the better ones are the Japon- 
ica, the Persian, the Vilosa and the tree lilac. Of course we all 
have the snowball, which are always very attractive. Another 
shrub that is attracting some attention is the English buck- 
thorn. ‘They can be readily propagated from seed, which is 
also true of many of our trees, such as the basswood, the elms, 
the oaks, the hackberry, the maples, black walnut and butter- 
nut. The barberry Thunbergii is a shrub that does not re- 
ceive the attention that it should, for we know of nothing bet- 
ter for small hedges. 

Prof. Green: It is not on the list with us. 


Mr. Sherman: I am surprised at that, because I supposed 
that it was perfectly hardy any place. 

The President: I would like to ask whether it is practicable 
to grow the cut leaf birch. 

Mr. Sherman: I do not think it is entirely so. 

Mr. Hawkins: I failed to grow the eunonymous from seed. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison: You have to leave the seed in the 
ground two years. 

Mr. Hawkins: I did that, and I mulched it, and it did not 
come the second year. 

The President: I had the same experience myself. 

Mr. C. E. Older: Will the cut leaf birch grow 'from seed? 

Mr. Sherman: I think the seed gathered from a cut leaf 
birch cannot be depended upon to produce the cut leaved young 

birch. 

; Prof. Green: I got the ordinary form, and I had no trouble 
with it. 
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Mr. Sherman: I think I have grown birch from seed of the 
cut leaf. . 

Mr. Harrison: Have you had experience with Norway 
maples? 

Mr. Sherman: They are not satisfactory. I have tried 
several forms of the Norway maple. 

Prof. Green: I have perhaps a hundred or so of Norway 
‘ maple that I planted alongside of drives. They make a slow 
growth, 

Mr. Harrison: There are a few other things I have been 
testing. There is the cut leaf sumach. It is getting to be very 
popular, and I believe it would be all right here. Mr. Sherman 
said nothing about the black haw, and a good deal of attention 
ought to. be paid to that. Then there is another, the arbutus 
spirea. It blooms with the tulips. I have seen a good deal of it. 

Judge Moyer: There are a couple of native shrubs that have 
not been mentioned that do very well with us. One is the bush 
cherry, that grows wild with us, and when planted in a garden 
it grows from fifteen to twenty feet high and has drooping 
branches. It is a beautiful tree. I have not seen it cultivated, 
but that one kind is one of the most beautiful trees we have. 
Another shrub that ought to be planted, one of our common 
kinds that grows along the edges of the woods, is a beautiful 
shrub with leaves of glossy green, and its white flowers and its 
berries hanging on quite late in the fall make it a very interest- 
ing shrub. It is the viburnum lantago. 

Prof. Green: The viburnum tomentosa is also a good thing. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle: Prof. Green has had a variegated variety 
top-worked. Is that hardy? 

Prof. Green: It stands very well. 

Mr. Moyle: Are these lilacs that you recommend not slow 
growing things? In our climate the blossoms are injured by 
frost. 

Mr. Harrison: The beauty is they do not bloom as early 
as the old kind, and we have several sorts of them which bloom 
gloriously. At first I was not favorably impressed with the 
vilosa, as it had only a little insignificant blossom, but now I 
consider it one of the best I have, and it is of indescribable 
beauty. 

Mr. Moyle: I was a very enthusiastic lilac man. I was’ in 
a place where I took care of a lot of seedlings that had been 
sent to a gentleman from France.” We had a row of several 
hundred, and I could pick out a hundred different varieties in 
color. Any one looking at them would hardly notice these 
variations, but I never tired looking at those lilacs. I procured 
everything I could get hold of and brought them west to Wis- © 
consin. I set out a lot of them, all of those improved double 
lilacs and most beautiful varieties, and I am sorry to say they 
have not been satisfactory with me. Even the Charles X. 
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bloomed too early in the spring, and there came a hard frost 
which nipped the bloom. I know it is true that Mr. Harrison 
says that these Japanese and Chinese varieties are hardy and 
bloom later, but I do not agree with him in regard to the lilacs. 
The Japanese lilac may be a beautiful thing, but to me it is no 
more than the California privet. The bloom is small, and the 
leaf is not as large as that of the ordinary lilac. Perhaps I have 
got hold of the wrong tree, but that is my impression. 

Mr. Harrison: Prof. Green has it growing here. He can tell 
you what it is. 

Prof. Green: There is a little mix up in these names. I 
don’t know just exactly what Mr. Moyle got*hold of, but our 
specimens are now from twelve to fourteen feet high with a 
perfect mass of white blooms a foot to sixteen inches long. They 
bloom about the twentieth of June, fully a month after the 
others are gone. 

Mr. Moyle: Has it the true lilac perfume? Doesn’t it stink 
a little, to be a little vulgar? 

' Prof. Green: I don’t think so. 

Mr. Harrison: One of the best lilacs we have is the Chinese 
tree lilac. It is a very beautiful thing. You do not want to 
sow the seed in the fall, or you will fose them; but sow early in 
the spring, and you will get a good stand. 

Mr. Hawkins: Now, just a word about the thorn apple. 
Did anybody ever see it in a lawn? Did you ever see it under 
cultivation? Did you ever see it sheared? I have a neighbor, 
an old Englishman, who has a great many English notions. He 
grows hedges, and he shears them. He says to me “You cannot 
go up to my place at any time from spring to fall but what 
there is some plant that will attract attention.” He says the 
most perfect thing he has is that thorn apple. He says there is 
no plant that he is acquainted with that will stand shearing as 
well as that thorn apple. He has it sheared in nice shape, and 
my friend Williams says it is a perfect snowbank in spring, and 
in the fall it is a beautiful thing with its red berries. 

Mr. Alfred Terry: Is not that the English hawthorn? 

Mr. Hawkins: No sir, it is a native thorn apple tree that 
came up in his yard. 

Judge Moyer: One of our best native shrubs is the red- 
berried elder, which is common everywhere. It reseeds itself, 
and we find it is very beautiful for five or six years, and it seems 
to me to be one of the most beautiful things we have. The 
edible elder is also a good shrub. I want to say just one word 
about the tree lilacs, the syringa vilosa and the Japonica. I 
have had them growing for five years, and they do very well. 
Both of them have a heavy perfume, and if made up into a 
bouquet and placed in a close room many people do not like them. 

The President: In regard to the remark made by Mr. Moyle 
of Wisconsin, his climate is quite different from-ours. I imagine 
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that spring in his part of the country opens up earlier than does 
ours, and they have more difficulty with late spring frosts. I 
never had my orchard injured by late spring frosts and never 
knew the lilac to be injured. The dwarf forms of lilac have 
been very successful on my place. 


NURSERY PROPAGATION OF THE PEONY. 
JOHN HAWKINS, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The peony is.generally propagated by divisions. The roots 
can be dug and divided any time in the fall after the plant has 
matured, which is generally about the first of September, until 
the stalks commence to appear in the spring. As a rule the best 
results are obtained by dividing and planting roots during the 
early fall, because this gives the roots that are cut time to callous 
and new rootlets to form before winter sets in. Care should be 
taken in digging the plants to get all the roots, especially if the 
same ground is to be planted to peonies again, because if any 
roots are left in the ground, even if they have no eyes, they will 
often remain in the soil two years before forming new eyes and 
commencing growth. The different varieties can easily get 
mixed in this way. | 

The peony will grow and bloom in most any kind of soil, but 
the best results will not be obtained unless the soil is liberally 
enriched and thoroughly pulverized to the depth of about two 
feet. The roots should be planted so that the crowns are about 
two inches below the surface. For propagating purposes the 
plants are generally set in rows three to four feet apart and 
eighteen to twenty-four inches apart in the row. Where the 
plants are to remain permanently more space should be allowed. — 
The plants commence growth early in the spring, and as they 
have only a few weeks time to make most of their growth and 
produce their immense flowers, it is necessary that cultivation 
should commence as early in the spring as possible and should 
continue once or twice a week until the flowering season is 
over, when it will not be necessary to cultivate quite as often. 
The plants should be kept free from weeds and grass at all times, 
as they will grow and bloom in proportion to the care and treat- 
ment given them. You should not expect much from plants that 
are half starved. Plants that are old, and inclined to produce 
too many stalks, should be thinned to fifteen to twenty shoots 
in order to produce good large blossoms. The plants are gross 
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feeders, and it will be of great benefit to them to apply a top- 
dressing of well rotted manure each fall, which should be cultivated 
or spaded in early in the spring. 

Some varieties will multiply very readily, forming four to six 
good roots in two years, while others will scarcely double in 
that time. It is not always the kinds that multiply the fastest 
that are the most desirable. Some varieties, such as Victoria 
Tricolor, will propagate very rapidly and will also produce a 
bountiful crop of good blossoms. A peony cannot be judged by 
the blossoms produced the first or second year after setting. 
It takes many kinds three or four years before the plant is suff- 
ciently developed to produce the best flowers. Rubra Trium- 
phans, for instance, blooms freely on young roots, but the 
flowers the first and second year are only semi-double. As the 
roots grow older, the flowers increase in fullness and beauty. 

There are fully two thousand named varieties on the market, 
and it would be difficult for any one to name the best varieties, 
but out of the ninety kinds we have tried the following ten have 
given good satisfaction, and we do not hesitate in recommending 
any of them: 

L’Esperance.—A variety that always gives good satisfaction, 
Exceedingly fine, vivid rose colored flower; high, full center, 
very compact, early free blooming, highly perfumed; a good 
keeper and one of the best for market. 

Faust.—A vigorous grower, light pink, large and full. 

Grandiflora Rubra.—Extra large, perfect balls of blood red, 
magnificent flowers. A late bloomer, and when given rich soil 
the flowers often measure eight to ten inches across. It is prob- 
ably the largest peony grown. It should be in all collections. 

Humei.—A late blooming, superb pink variety. Young roots 
do not bloom freely, but when the roots get five or six years old 
the flowers are produced freely. One of the best keepers. 

Queen Victoria——One of the best white varieties for market 
on account of its vigorous growth, free blooming and good keep- 
ing qualities. - 

Festiva Maxima.—The choicest of all white sorts. The 
flowers are large and pure white, spotted here and there with 
crimson. ‘This/variety cannot be grown fast enough to supply 
the increasing demand. We have grown flowers of this variety 
measuring seven and one-half inches across. 

Rubens.—A new, extra fine, glowing crimson flower. A variety 
that will always command attention on account of its striking 
color. 

Rubra Triumphans.—Early bloomer, flowers like glowing 
crimson satin; intense, rich and brilliant; very sweet scented. 

Purpurea Superba.—A vigorous, purplish crimson variety. 
The flowers are full, well formed and produced freely. 
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Victoria Tricolor—Outer petals pale rose mottled with 
pink, center ones yellowish white, with few red marks; flowers 
ot good size, full and sweet. 

Plants can also be grown from seed, which should be gath- 
ered as soon as ripe and either planted or stratified in sand until 
fall, when it should be planted. Plants raised from seed do not 
come true to the parent plant but generally produce good flowers. 
Seed should be selected from the choicest plants and flowers. 
Many of the choicest peonies do not produce seed and cannot 
be grown in this manner. Roots grown from seed do not bloom 
for five or six years; therefore, this manner of propagation is 
very slow, but in an experimental way is very interesting. 


FLOWERS IN MANITOBA. 
WM. G. SCOTT, WINNIPEG. 


In this paper I have included only those perennials that I 
have been growing for a number of years in my own garden 
near Winnipeg and a few varieties that have been found hardy 
at the Dominion Experimental Farm at Brandon, which I have 
not yet tested in my own grounds, These may be regarded as 
hardy in any part of Minnesota, the Dakotas and the Canadian 
West. 

The first to bloom is the bulbous plant, Scilla Sibirica, closely 
followed by Arabis albida, and then by Hesperis matronalis, in 
two colors. After these come the beautiful family of Iris, the 
first to flower in my garden being the Iris sibirica orientalis, a 
splendid variety, being deep blue in color, in clusters on long 
stems. These are followed by the Iris Germanica, of which I 
grow a large number, and which are beautiful in their various 
shades of blue, purple and yellow. I have not yet tried Iris 
Kaempferi (Japan Iris), but Mr. Bedford, the director of the 
Brandon Experimental Farm, reports on these as follows: “A 
valuable addition to our collection of perennials was received 
from the Experimental Farm at Ottawa, in the spring of 1905, 
and planted in the perennial garden. These produced some 
very fine specimens of blooms which were greatly admired.” 

Next come the Paeonies, and of these I have a large num- 
ber, and they are in bloom for a long period. They begin to 
flower about the end of June and continue through July. The 
first to bloom is the Officinalis section (Paeonia officinalis), 
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Rosea, Rubra and Alba, followed by the Chinese (Paeonia 
Chinensis), the earliest of these being Queen Victoria (formerly 
Whitleyi), a white flower with yellowish tinted center; and 
Fragrans, a nice pink; then Humei, a purplish rose pink, very 
full and double; Lady Bramwell, a silvery rose; Edulis Superba, 
a shell pink; and a number of others which appear in the ap- 
pended list. I must not omit Festiva Maxima, the best of all 
the whites, and pronounced by Mr. Harrison, in his “Paeony 
Manual,” to be “the queen of all, with every point of excel- 
lence.’ This variety is rather difficult to obtain, very often 
Festiva being substituted for it. 

With the Paeonies come the Aquilegias in numerous species 
and colors, Delphinium, Hemerocallis and Phlox, of which I 
have a nice collection, and the period of bloom is quite long. 
Phlox subulata (Moss pink) begins to bloom about the middle 
of May, followed by Phlox divaricata and Phlox ovata Caro- 
liniana. After these come the tall herbaceous collection, of 
which there are many varieties. These, when in flower, should 
be watered freely every evening; if liquid manure is applied it 
will add to the size of the spike and of the individual flowers. 
The Subulata varieties require a covering of leaves or straw 
during the winter, not that they are more delicate than other | 
varieties, but, being evergreen, their foliage is affected by the 
frost. 

Of the roses, quite a few winter well here with a covering 
of straw or leaves, but they must be on their own roots. The 
Manetti grafted or budded stock do not survive our winters. 

Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams and Canterbury Bells require 
protection during the winter, and I find that it is best to winter 
Hollyhocks in the cellar with Dahlias. 

I have a large number of other species of plants, a list of 
which is appended, and to these I am adding each year. I grow 
them in a long border devoted entirely to perennials, and from 
about May roth, commencing with Arabis, or Rock Cress, to 
the middle of October, ending with Aster Novae Angliae, Bol- - 
tonia and others, I have no difficulty in obtaining a daily bouquet. 
This bed unfolds new charms every day and is a source of delight 
to my family and friends. A bed of perennials, the size being 
determined by the extent of the grounds, should be in every 
garden throughout the land. All that is needed is an interest 
in and some knowledge of the subject. It is not necessary that 
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the owner should be a professional horticulturist; a love for 
the work is the only requisite. Even the smallest plot has its 
possibilities and will repay the cultivator in proportion to his 
forethought and care. 

It will be observed that no mention is made of annuals, 
nearly all of which succeed well here. 

Appended is a list of plants grown in my garden and hardy in 
Manitoba, season from May toth to October 15th. 


Appended list of plants grown in my garden and hardy in Manitoba season 
from May 1t0th to Oct. 15th. 


Scilla Sibirica. | Phlox decussata Jeanne D’Arc. 


gal 


Arabis Albida. (Rock-Cress) 
Hepatica Trieba. 

Hesperis matronalis (Sweet ‘Rocket) 
Iris Sibirica orientails. 

Iris Germanica—Bluebird. 

Iris Germanica—Florentina. 

Tris Germanica—Madame Chereau. 
Tris Germanica—Queen of May. 

Tris Germanica—Velasquez, 


Paeonia officinalis—Rosea. 
Paeonia officinalis—Rubra. 
Paeonia officinalis—Alba. 


Paeonia Chinensis—Queen Victoria 


(Whitleyi) 


Paeonia Chinensis—Fragrans. 
Paeonia Chinensis—Humei. 
Paeonia Chinensis—Rubra Superba. 


-Paeonia Chinensis—Festiva Maxima 


Paeonia Chinensis—Pottsii. 
Paeonia Chinensis—Lady Bramwell. 
Paeonia Chinensis—Francoise Orte 


Mertensia Sibirica. 

Aquilegia (Columbine) 
Aquilegia glandulosa vera. 
Aquilegia flabellata nana, 
Aauilegia coerulea. 

Aquilegia chrysantha. 
Aquilegia Skinnerii. 

Achillea ptarmica flora pleno. 
Achillea millae folia rosea. 
Cerastium tomentosum. 
Cerastium biebersteinil. 
Spiraea (Hoteia) filipendula flora 


pleno. 5 ; 
Spiraea (Hotéia) ulmaria flora pleno | 


Spiraea (Hoteia) Kamschatica flora 


pleno. 


Polemonium Coeruleum & Album. 
Polemonium Richardsoni. 

Lychnis Chalcedonica & alba. 
Phlox subulata rosea (moss pink). 
Phlox subulata, the Bride. 

Phlox amoena. 

Phlox divaricata. 

Phlox ovata Caroliniana. 

Phlox decussata (herbaceous tall 


growing phlox.) 


Phlox decussata Eclaireur. 

Phlox decussata Jean Liebaud 
Phlox decussata Henri Murger. 
Phlox decussata Bridesmaid. 
Phlox decussata Peachblow. 
Phlox decussata Professor Schlieman 
Phlox decussata Miss Lingard. 
Phlox decussata Henry Robinson. 
Phlox decussata Coquelicot, 
Dielytra spectablis. 

Pink (Dianthus scoticus)—Her 


Majesty. 


Pink (Dianthus scoticus)—Laura 


Wilmer. a 


Pink (Dianthus scoticus)—Juliette. 
Armeria maritima. 

Lychnis Alpina & alba. 

Aster Alpinus & alba. 

Gaillardia grandiflora. 

Shasta daisy. 

Funkia glauca. 

Funkia subcordata. 

Funkia variegata (Thomas Hogg). 
Platycodon grandiflorum & album. 
Platycodon Mariesii. 

Campanula pyramidalis & alba. 
Hemerocallis (Day lily). 
Hemerocallis—Dumortierii. 
Hemerocallis—Middendorfi, 
Hemerocallis—Fulva. 
Hemerocallis—Flava. 
Hemerocallis—Kwanso flora pleno. 
Hemerocallis—Florham. 
Physostegia Virginica & alba. 
Dictamnus rubra & alba. 

Papaver Orientalis (oriental poppy) 
Ranunculus acris flora pleno. 
Ranunculus aconitifolius. 
Anthericum liliastrum. 

Anthericum liliago. 

Lilium umbellatum & varieties. 
Lilium tigrinum splendens. 

Lilium tigrinum flora pleno. 
Chrysanthemum uliginosum. 

Aster Novae Angliae (Top Sawyer) 
Boltonia asteroides, 
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WINTER STORAGE OF TREES AND PLANTS. 
THOS. E. CASHMAN, OWATONNA. 

Your secretary having requested me to read a paper on 
“Winter Storage of Trees and.Plants,” I will respond by giving 
you the methods pursued by the nursery firm in which | am in- 
terested. 

In order that trees and plants of marketable size may be 
kept in prime condition through the winter months, it is neces- 
sary that a frost-proof building be used, and not only frost- 
proof but well ventilated; in fact, the building should be so con- 
structed that the temperature of the interior may be kept as 
' near the freezing point as possible and yet not freeze. To ac- 
complish this end in Minnesota the walls of the building must 
be constructed of stone, brick or concrete heavy enough to ad- 
mit of at least three air spaces, especially if built on top of the 
ground. The roof should be made equally warm by using 
several thicknesses of matched fencing, deadening felt and saw- 
dust, with two to three air spaces. Material that will keep out 
the cold should be used to turn water, for instance, Carey roofing 
or tar and gravel. 

Sufficient ventilation should be provided by means of pee 
built in the walls and extending up above the roof. The open- 
ings can be covered with tin caps or left open, as may be neces- 
sary to perfect the ventilation. It is also necessary to have ven- 
tilators in the roof, at least every thirty feet. This can be ac- 
complished by building cupolas over openings made in the roof, 
these cupolas to have windows hung on hinges and controlled 
by means of ropes hung over pulleys, the ends of the ropes being 
fastened to hooks inside the building. If these ventilators are 
properly handled, the temperature can be kept quite even, and 
the gathering of a large amount of moisture can be prevented, 
too much of which will encourage mould and mildew and may 
injure the stock. 

We have found that shingle shavings make the best material 
for covering roots of trees and shrubs in storage. Just enough 
should be used to cover the roots, but none should be placed 
on the bodies or branches. 

Stored nursery stock must have constant attention in order 
to keep the temperature right. Our night watchman goes 
through all departments once every hour and carefully notes 
the temperature registered by the thermometers which are 
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hung in different parts of the building and opens or closes 
the ventilators as may be necessary. He carries a watchman’s 
clock which he punches with keys, that are fastened in different 
parts of the building, every time he makes the rounds. The dial 
of the clock indicates the time it was punched. These dials are 
changed every morning by our foreman and kept for future 
reference. 


Storage and Packing House of C inton Falls Nursery Co., Thos, E. Cashman, Pres. 


The large building on the right, 80 x 120 ft., is built of stone and lined with a double row 
of fireproof tiling making it absolutely frost proof. Adjoining thi 
are the packing sheds and other storage facilities. 


Deciduous trees can be taken up in the fall when in a dorm- 
ant state, packed properly in a building that is constructed in 
accordance with plans to which I have previously referred, and 
if carefully looked after will come out in the spring in as good 
condition as when packed away in the fall; while stock that 
stands in the nursery row all winter, undergoing almost con- 
stant evaporation, severe freezing and occasional thawing, is 
weakened to some extent, and if taken up and transplanted will 
not make the growth that is expected of the stock that has been 
properly housed. 


ADVISABILITY OF FoRESt PLANTING.—While the necessity for tree planting 
has not been felt in this part of the United States so keenly as it has been, for in- 
stance,in the treeless West, yet sufficient planting has been done in the past to prove 
that the growing of wood crops is entirely practicable. Large areas of land in this 
region are fit for forest growth only, and from an economic standpoint it is import- 
ant that these lands be putintoa state of productiveness. Extensive investment 
in forest planting has thus far been unduly discouraged by present methods of 
taxation and, in partsof the region, by difficulty in securing adequate fire pro- 
tection. The true value offorest land and its rightful place among the permanent 
resources are, however, becoming appreciated, and an enlightened public sentiment 
is rapidly making this form of investment safe and desirable. 
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GROWING SMALL FRUITS ON THE FARM. 
PROF. THOMAS SHAW, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


It would be interesting to know the proportion of the farmers in 
this northwest who grow enough of the various small fruits on their 
farms to supply their own families and, also, the proportion of those 
who fail to do so. It is my conviction that in Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas for every farmer who grows a sufficiency of these there 
are ten farmers who do not even make the attempt to grow them. 
This view is based on observation—and it may be mentioned at this 
point that the passing upon the farms entered for the J. J. Hill prizes 
gave the writer an excellent opportunity for such observation. 

Small Fruits Can Be Grown.—lf small fruits could not be grown 
on farms in the states mentioned, such a condition would afford room 
for neither surprise nor concern; if great difficulty was found in 
growing them, or if they could only be grown with partial success, 
the condition expressed would not afford matter for much surprise. 
The truth is that there is not a farm in all the northwest on which 
small fruits could not be grown abundantly to supply the needs of 
the family. In view of this fact, therefore, and the condition pre- 
viously stated, the question naturally arises, why is it so? 

Why Not Grown.—The answer to this question like that to many 
others is not so easy by far as the question. It may not be possible 
to give all the reasons for such an anomalous condition, but it would 
seem fair to say that some of them may be given. Among these 
reasons the following would seem to be prominent: 

First. The grain growing and grain selling farmer has got into 
the habit of growing grain only, of sending it to the market, of put- 
ting the net revenue in the bank or investing it in more land, as long 
as there is net revenue, and of looking with a sort of contempt on 
any other line of production. The same line of reasoning which 
leads him to buy his butter will also lead him to buy his fruit rather 
than grow it. If he has followed soil plundering for many years, 
his habit becomes so confirmed that he will never change. His boy 
may be persuaded to grow small fruits, but not the father. Re- 
luctantly, therefore, one is constrained to say in regard to this old 
sinner of soil plundering, “‘let him alone, he is joined to his idols.” 

Second. The average farmer has an erroneous conception re- 
garding the labor involved in growing small fruit sufficient to supply 
the wants of his family. The thought is deeply rooted in his mind 
that this cannot be done without much labor, and that such labor 
is called for at a time when other farm work is pressing. Convince 
the average farmer that he can supply his home with a sufficiency 
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of small fruit without much labor, and he will set to work at once 
to do it. 

Third. He does not understand the distinction that obtains, or 
that may obtain, between the best methods of growing fruits on the 
farm and the best method of growing the same for the market. It 


Prof. Thos. Shaw. 


may be asked, “Are not these the same, always the same, of neces- 
sity the same, unchangeably the same?” I answer, “No, emphatical- 
ly no.” In some instances they may be the same, in but few in- 
instances must they be the same. 

To make clear my meaning, take the growing of raspberries for 
illustration. Say to the average farmer, ‘““You must grow your rasp- 
berry canes in hills and cover them with earth in winter,’ and he 
will not do it except in isolated instances. Say the same thing to the 
man who wants to make money from growing raspberries, and he 
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will follow the advice. He knows that he must meet competition in 
his line that will produce the highest quality of berries and that he 
must adopt the methods that will conduce to that end, in a sense 
regardless of the amount of labor involved. Tell a farmer that by 
planting a dozen apple trees in the spaces around his dwelling and 
by keeping them sufficiently mulched he will soon have a supply of 
apples for his family, and he will plant them. But tell him that he 
must plant these apple trees in a straight row and keep them care- 
fully cultivated from year to year, and he will think five or six times 
at least before he plants them. 

Who Are Most Concerned.—The farmer may not be greatly con- 
cerned as to whether his family shall be supplied with small fruits 
Or not, but such is not the case with his wife. The man may be 
mean enough to ask his wife to make bricks for him without straw 
when preparing the meal. She knows perfectly well that she can 
make bricks for him much easier with a supply of straw in the form 
of small fruits. She will cast her ballot for growing small fruits 
every time, should a vote be taken on the question in the farm home. 
In many instances she will be willing to grow them herself if an 
easy way is pointed out to her of doing this. The same is true of 
the children of the farm home; they will get to work to grow small 
fruits if they are only shown how. 

This brings us face to face with the question, how can the owners 
of farms be reached where small fruits are not grown, so that in 
the future attention will be given to the growing of these? 

How to Reach Farmers.—With reference thereto I would sug- 
gest the following: Let the Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
look up some man who knows well the needs of farm homes and 
the habits of farm life. Let them ask that man to draw up a state- 
ment as to the simplest manner possible whereby the farmer can 
supply his home with small fruits, such as may be grown in this 
country. This statement should include the growth of strawberries, 
red raspberries, blackcaps, currants and gooseberries. It should 
give the method of growing them that will give the farmer the nec- 
essary fruit at a minimum expenditure of labor. It should name 
such varieties only as are known to be hardy and productive, and 
in no instance should many varieties be named. 

This statement should be published in every agricultural paper 
in the country, and it should also be given for publication to every 


daily and local paper in the northwestern states. This statement 
should be addressed to the farmers, their wives and their families, 
and they should be urgently requested to preserve it for future 
reference. In this way some families would be persuaded to grow 
small fruit who do not attempt to grow it now. 
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A second way to further this end is through the agricultural 
press. If care is taken by those who have the horticultural depart- 
ment in charge to give farmers line upon line in reference to these 
simple methods, much would be effected. Too often the aim of 
writers is to write about the complex and the new, rather than about 
the simple and the old. 

A third method, and a very effective one, is through those who 
speak on horticultural topics in the sessions of the farmers’ institutes. 
The speakers can reach the farmers with much directness. They 
can submit those simple methods by aid of tongue and blackboard, 
and they can make clear to the farmers any matters that they do not 
fully understand in answering the questions that arise. 

The agricultural press and the institute speakers have done good 
work in this direction in the past, but the fact remains that most 
organizations and speakers and writers would rather attempt to do 
some great thing than to labor in pressing home simple problems on 
those who need them. Most men are far more anxious to carry in- 
vestigations amid the clouds than on the earth. 

The small fruits that every farmer should aim to grow upon his 
farm are strawberries, red raspberries and currants. He may grow 
blackcaps and gooseberries, but the three fruits first named) will 
suffice for his needs in the line of small fruits, and they may be very 
easily grown. Blackcaps whip about with the winds more than red 
raspberries and involve more labor in growing them, and gooseber- 
ries in many of the varieties are much liable to mildew. If but two 
classes of small fruits are grown, let these be strawberries and rasp- 
berries, as these are the most free from insect enemies. The addi- 
tional fruits that the farmer should aim to grow are the plum and the 
apple. These are not really small fruits, but in the discussion I de- 
sire to submit a few thoughts with reference to the apple also. 


Protection for Fruit—One of the first things to provide is shel- 
ter. In various ways it is more satisfactory to grow fruits in a coun- 
try where winter and summer winds are strong with, rather than 
without, such protection. Aim, therefore, as far as may be practica- 
ble to grow such fruits within a windbreak that forms two sides 
of a right angle in the more exposed direction or, what is even better, 
three sides of a rectangle. But the planting of the fruits should by 
no means be deferred until the windbreak has made advance in 
growth, for the windbreak will grow more quickly than most fruits. 

Growing Strawberries —The ground should, if possible, be care- 
fully prepared the previous autumn. It should be heavily manured 
and then carefully plowed not later than August. The manure 
should be well decomposed. The surface should then be carefully 
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stirred occasionally to destroy surface weeds. Early the next spring 
stirring the ground carefully should not be neglected. The plants 
should then be set in as early as planting can be done judiciously. 
They should possess strong development. They should come from 
young plants also and should be plants of the previous year’s growth. 
This is greatly important. They should be set carefully in an even 
line, making the rows not less than six feet apart, and the plants 
not less than two feet apart in the line of the row. Shallow cultiva- 
tion should follow all the summer, and all weeds should be carefully 
kept out. The cultivation should not disturb the setting of the 
plants furnished by the runners. This will mean some hand hoeing 
along the line of the row. The man who will not give it will not 
deserve to have strawberries. It is especially important that early 
in the season weeds are not allowed to grow, as they are then so eas- 
ily kept down before the runners appear. Let the latter follow their 
own sweet will in rooting. In the autumn there will be matted rows 
of vigorous plants about three feet across. Of course, the plants 
should not be allowed to bear the season of setting. 

When the ground has frozen a little, cover the plants all over 
with a few inches of clean straw. Clean straw is better than hay 
or cornstalks, as the hazard is less that the plants will be smothered. 
In the spring, not too early, for fear of frost on the blossoms, rake 
about two-thirds of the straw into the spaces between the rows, 
leaving the other third over the plants to protect them from being 
spattered with soil, should heavy rain fall at the time of fruitage. 
The only additional labor required is to pick the loads of berries that 
will be furnished and to plow under the patch, to make it ready for 
something else, as soon as the crop has been harvested. 

In the early spring, take plants from the patch first set out, and 
in exactly the same way put out another patch of the right size. In 
taking these plants from the home patch, if a trowel is used they can 
be so lifted without trouble that they will not even wilt when trans- 
planted. It is of great moment to use only vigorous plants. In this 
way strong, large, luscious fruit will be obtained every year with a 
minimum of labor. 

With reference to varieties, the farmer should plant only those 
that are self-fertilizing. The man who advises him to plant those 
which call for fertilization from another variety should be severely 
reprimanded, as he will Certainly get the farmer into trouble. In 
nine cases out of ten, he will get all mixed up in his planting. The 
best self-fertilizing varieties include the Bederwood, the Clyde, the 
Splendid and the Senator Dunlap. The Clyde produces vigorous 
plants, a strong recommendation in the mind of the writer. If the 
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farmer will only prepare the ground, his wife or family or both 
would rather grow the berries than be without them. There is 
neither reason nor sense in farm homes being without strawberries 
—or raspberries either, as is further shown below. 

Growing Red Raspberries.—It is generally recommended that red 
raspberries shall be laid down in winter by those who grow them, 
and that is all right for the professional grower. It will give him 
a larger and surer return from a given area. But, in my judgment, 
for the farmer there is an easier way. 

The land may be prepared as for strawberries. It may then be 
planted to raspberries the following spring. The planting should be 
done early. The rows may be made, say, four feet apart, and the 
plants, say, three feet apart in the line of the row. The reason why 
such close planting is recommended is that the canes may sooner 
cover the ground. 

The first season the cultivation should be clean, allowing all the 
young shoots to grow at the same time. In the autumn give a 
good top dressing with rough manure. This and the leaves should 
prevent weeds from growing the following year. The canes should 
produce considerable fruit. Other canes will grow up and pretty 
well take possession of the ground. Top dress similarly again. The 
following spring dig out all the weak canes, and those that crowd 
too much, and throw them in a pile for burning, and cut away also 
dead wood. No further labor will be called for during the season. 
For a limited number of years, say three, four or five, good berrries 
can be then obtained. A new patch should, of course, be started 
before discarding the old one. 

I have grown raspberries by this method on the same ground 
for five or six years in succession, but incline to the view that a 
shorter term of years would be better. There has been some freez- 
ing back of the canes, but only in two instances could it be said to 
be serious, and I noticed that in these instances canes growing on 
plots but one and two years old suffered but little from freezing 
back when those standing for a longer period suffered considerably. 

With reference to varieties, only the hardiest should be grown by 
this method. As an old standby, the Turner cannot be surpassed. 
The King has also been found hardy and productive and is larger 
than the old standby previously named. 

Growing Currants—Of all the kinds of small fruits grown, none 
is grown with less labor than the currant in its different classes, the 
red, the white and the black. As is known doubtless by all, the 
currant is propagated from cuttings. These are taken in the early 
spring from vigorous shoots of the previous year’s growth and 
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pushed down a few inches into the soil. If planted in good soil and 
kept clean, by the next season they will be well rooted and ready 
for being planted where they are to remain. 

The distance for currants will vary with the variety, but it will 
be at least approximately correct to say that six feet will suffice be- 
iween the rows and five to six feet between the bushes in the line of 
the row. 

The first season cultivation and hand hoeing will be necessary ; 
subsequently the bushes may be most easily kept clean by applying 
annually in the autumn a mulch of farmyard manure. If enough of 
this material is applied, there will not be much trouble from weeds, 
and no stirring of the soil will be necessary. The only additional 
work in growing the bushes is the pruning. The weak shoots should 
be cut out every year. In addition to this after, say, the second or third 
year from setting out, some of the oldest wood should be removed 
to make room for what is younger. The latter bears a much larger 
and better fruit. 

This fact shows the greatness of the mistake made by those who 
try to train the currant so that it will grow in the miniature tree 
form rather than in the shrub or bush form. With only one stem 
supporting the limbs, the wood soon becomes old. With fresh canes 
springing up from the root at the surface of the ground every year, 
the bushes may be made to renew their strength. 

It would be curious to know how many years currant bushes 
will live when grown on the shrub plan. The duration of possible 
life would probably be not less than a half a century. Notwithstard- 
ing, | doubt the wisdom of leaving a currant plantation longer than, 
say, six to eight years without renewal. The bushes become more 
and more difficult to prune. Some grass is likely to become en- 
trenched in them, and the fruit is not of so high quality, even under 
good management, as that obtained from younger bushes. The time 
soon comes when every bush goes past the zenith of highest power 
to produce, just as the inevitable time soon comes when every prize 
fighter comes to be classed as a “has been.” Of course, the young 
plantation should be ready for abundant fruitage before the old one 
is discarded. 

The greatest difficulty in growing currants comes from the prev- 
alence of the currant worm. This means that some insecticide, as 
hellebore, must be dusted on the plants, or that some spray must be 
used. To such work the farmer is usually much averse, and it comes 
at a busy season. This, probably more than anything else, stands 
in the way of growing currants. But it is usually part of the price 
paid by those who are to have them from their own bushes, 
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What has been said about growing currants will also apply in 
the main to growing gooseberries. The mode of propagating is dif- 
ferent. The latter are obtained usually from rooting canes or 
branches by laying them down or by severing these with a rootlet or 
two adhering to them. The prevalence of mildew, however, in this 
fruit, lowers it much in suitability for the needs of the farmer. 

Growing Blackcaps.—These are propagated by allowing the tips 
of the young canes to root in the latter part of the season. They 
should be planted in squares, not closer than six feet where a plenti- 
ful supply of food is maintained in the soil. These may be kept clean 
just the same as currants. The pruning consists in removing the old 
canes as soon as they have borne, and to some extent clipping back 
the new ones when they become over-exuberant, or when they are 
not to be allowed to root. When a cane is allowed to root its bearing 
power is weakened. 

During recent years I have grown blackcaps in the sod on some 
neighbor’s ground. A little circle around each bush is kept clean. 
Of course, 1 would not recommend this plan to the farmer, as it in- 
volves too much labor. I do it as a pastime, and because there is 
no room in the nineteenth part of an acre which I| cultivate. Since 
growing these blackcaps I have noticed that in the grove hard by, 
blackcaps are springing up on every hand. To prevent the winds 
from swaying the canes and breaking them may involve the neces- 
sity for considerable cutting back during the period of growth. 

Growing Apples——With, say, from twelve to twenty-four trees, 
the farmer should get enough of this fruit to suffice for his needs 
when the trees come into full bearing. In the absence of a better 
place he can put those trees in the lawn or grass around his dwelling, 
but not, of course, as a matter of taste in front of the same. From 
the day he plants them he can grow them by suitably mulching with 
straw or grass or coarse manure. This should be applied every 
year. The strength of the mulching should be determined by the 
rate at which the tree is growing. The farmer’s apple tree should 
not grow too fast, or sun scald—and other ills will come to it. 

The conviction grows on me that there is some relation between 
rapid growth in apple trees and blight. In looking over many 
orchards last summer, I noticed that the orchards most free from 
blight by far were those that were not cultivated. In this climate 
of cold winters we should be slow to make haste in securing rapid 
growth in apple trees, Let the farmer set his trees in the sod, head 
them low, protect the stem with wooden shields for a time and regu- 
late growth by mulching, and he should soon have a supply of apples. 

The varieties should not be many. Some of the Duchess of 
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Oldenburg, Wealthy, Patten’s Greening and, probably, two or three 
more standard varieties, will be ample. It is also a good plan to set 
out two or three trees each year to take the place of old ones that 
for various reasons become unprofitable. 

Avoid Trucking in Fruit—As a rule, the farmer should avoid 
trucking in fruit. That is a business in itself. To enter that field 
would mean that the farming would suffer. The farmer should 
aim only to grow a plentiful supply for himself and family. If he 
grows too much some seasons, let him enjoy the luxury of asking 
some neighbors to come and pick the surplus. If fruit is grown 
on the lines indicated, those who grow it will be surprised at the 
smallness of the area required. They will also realize that the labor 
called for will not interfere with the regular work of the farm to 
any appreciable extent. 

Mr. Henry Husser: I think it is wrong to advise to plant trees 
in sod and keep them in sod to protect them from blight. I think 
it is rather better to cultivate a tree and feed them with certain sub- 
stances to prevent blight. I think it is the exhaustion of the soil that 
causes blight in trees, because trees in a newly planted orchard are 
not so subject to blight as trees in an old orchard, whether in sod 
or cultivated, and I believe it is better to give them cultivation. 

Prof. Thos. Shaw: You have heard the question the gentleman 
has put. I am not surprised that it has come, and although I recog- 
nize the fact that nine out of ten persons in this house are on the 
other side, yet that does not shake my conviction, and I cannot put 
it away from me, and this conviction is based upon my observation 
in traveling through the state of Minnesota, that the best fruit is 
grown and the trees live the longest when planted and kept in sod. 
But, mark you, the trees must be carefully mulched every year and 
their growth carefully regulated by that mulch. 

Mr. A. Brackett: I agree fully with Prof. Shaw in regard to 
growing trees in sod. I would much rather have a tree of small 
growth and have a healthy tree than have a large tree and have half 
of the top killed by blight. I can agree with that argument, but I 
cannot agree with what he says regarding the Turner raspberry, 
that is, for general planting. Out of thousands of acres I do not 
know of a single plantation of Turner raspberries that is paying, 
while the King is perfectly hardy and grows a fine berry, and I do 
not think the farmer would want a better berry than the King. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: I cannot let this subject go without a 
defense of cultivation. My observation and my experience are both 
based on the care of thousands of trees in the orchard, and if there 
is any more blight in the cultivated orchard than there is in the 
orchard that is in sod I do not know it, but I do know that if any- 
thing there is a little more blight in a sod than in a cultivated 
orchard. 

Prof. Shaw: Mr. President, I have this to suggest: We have 
a state experiment farm. We have one of the best professors of 
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horticulture in all the United States. Here is something that can be 
demonstrated by actual test so there will be no doubt about it. I 
am not afraid of the outcome should the test be made. Set to work 
and get that eighty acre farm, as suggested by the president, and let 
Professor Green decide that question. It is one of the most impor- 
tant questions that confronts apple growers today. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: Has not the United States been experi- 
menting along this very line for five or six years in Ohio? Those 
that were grown in sod and mulched were best, and those that were 
given some kind of a cover crop with cultivation were next. 

Prof. Shaw: The gentlemen will remember that experiment 
took place in another state; this is Minnesota, I want to be per- 
fectly fair, and the conditions in another state might make the result 
entirely different. This is a question which must be decided in the 
state of Minnesota; it cannot be decidéd in Ohio or any other state. 
I am not here to say that farmers shall plant out orchards and never 
cultivate them. They should cultivate them a couple of years, but as 
soon as they can let them put them in grass and regulate the growth 
by mulching, and that is the only way to keep the tree in a healthy 
condition. 


FOUR MINNESOTA ORCHARDS IN FIFTY YEARS. 
WM. S. CHOWEN, MINNETONKA. 


Fifty-three years ago the first week in June, 1853, I took a claim 
on the land upon which I now live, and having come from a part 
of the country which I considered one of the best apple growing 
sections in the United States I thought an orchard should be the 
first thing I ought to prepare for. When I went to work to prepare 
for an orchard the first thing was to get grafts to start the orchard. 
At that time there were not many inhabitants in this part of the coun- 
try, and there were not so many nurserymen in the business as there 
are today. In 1856 I had my orchard ground all ready. About that 
time I saw an advertisement in a paper of a man up at St. Peter 
who had grafts to sell. I sent there and got fifty and set them in 
the orchard, and they grew. I want to state right here, before I for- 
get it, that I never lost a tree in my life when I set it out, and I have 
set a great many trees. Those grafts grew nicely, and when they 
were two years old I set them in the orchard. I want to make this 
statement here because this society is considered pretty good author- 
ity on orchards. When they were four years old from the graft, my 
old friend Gideon, up there on the lake, came down to see me on 
some business. He knew I went through the bluffs up there with 
a gtin once in a while, and he asked me to test all the wild plums 
I found; so he had come down there to see what I had found. 
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After we had talked business I said to him, “Mr. Gideon, I have an 
orchard which I think is very promising, and I would like to have 
‘you look at it.” He made a critical examination of every tree and 
said, “Mr. Chowen, you have the finest prospect for an orchard I 
ever saw in my life.” This came trom pretty good authority, and I 
thought myself 1 had a pretty good orchard, 

The trees were growing nicely, and they began blossoming when 
they were six years old, some of them. I guess there are enough here 
who remember that about that time Father Abraham had had a little 
difficulty with the people down south, and he sent an agent to me who 
said, “Mr. Chowen, we would like to have you help us.” I shoulder- 
ed a gun and went south, and when I left home I had the finest pros- 
pect for an orchard. The prospect could not have been better. I 
think they were all in blossom that spring. I went away in July, and 
there were a good many trees that had apples on that summer. 
When we got things settled down there so I could come home—and 
I came home in July—there was not a single tree alive, they were 
all gone. The roots were alive when I dug them out, but the trees 
were gone. They had apparently decayed from the heart, because 
there was some of the outside bark that was alive when they were 
broken down. Some of them were not down, but they had not leafed 
out. 

That was the first orchard. I concluded to have another, so I 
hunted around for somebody who had young trees to sell. I finally 
found a man who had some. I got the same number of trees and 
set them out—and there is no use talking it all over again, but the 
same results followed as in my first experience. They started very 
vigorously, they were nice young trees, and about the time they 
began to blossom they also began to break down. I think they were 
probably eight or nine years old when all of them were gone ex- 
cept two. I had two trees that were green and promising as any 
I ever saw, and that was the Haas and what we would have 
called down in Wyoming county a harvest apple. It ripened in 
August, and it was as fine an eating apple as I ever tasted in my 
life. It was a small tree, it did not grow large, and the apple 
was of medium size, and when ripe the apple had a sort of yel- 
lowish bloom. 

I concluded to have an orchard, so I began to talk with some of 
the leading men of this society, Mr. Gideon, Mr. Grimes and others, 
and I think I talked also with Mr. Elliot. They advised me to get the 
Wealthy and Duchess. I thought I would do so, and so I ordered 
a number, I do not know how many I ordered, but I know I paid 
a hundred dollars in cash for them to somebody in this state. I do 
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not remember the names of any of the men I dealt with. I got the 
apple trees and set them out, but it was the same thing right over 
again, only they lasted three years longer than the others. These 
apple trees never had any weeds about them, they had clean cultiva- 
tion. I got some ideas from my friend over there, Prof. Shaw, in 
regard to my experience. I have since thought a great many times 
that I took a little too good care of them. 

I only give you the facts as they occurred, because this is time 
to have the conditions that existed demonstrated, and I simply give 
you the facts as they occurred. 

After that orchard was gone I made up my mind I would try 
crabs to see how they would do on my ground. I had a first rate 
soil, black sandy loam. A man came along and stayed all night with 
me, who was dealing in apple trees. I got one hundred crab apples 
of different varieties then propagated in this state. I cultivated them 
and took good care of them, and those crabs began to bear and 
then to blight. They did not die at once. The body did not die 
as quick as the others when they began to blight. It was recom- 
mended to me to spray, but being an invalid at that time—and ever 
since I came out of the army—my boys had all they could do to keep 
the wolf from the door, so I told them we could not bother with 
spraying. But the trees kept on blighting, and by and by they were 
all broken down. I concluded I would not try any more apple 
trees, but I knew the roots were not dead. I let a few of them stand 
there, and they sprouted, but there were only two of these trees that 
bore the same kind of fruit as the original trees, and they were the 
Hyslop and the Soulard. These are still alive, but the Hyslop 
blights somewhat. The sprouts that came from the other trees grew 
until they bore, and then they began to blight. 

Now, gentlemen, this is all I can say about the four orchards I 
have raised in fifty years. 
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NEEDED FORESTRY LEGISLATION. 
PROF. S. B. GREEN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


(An address delivered before Minnesota Forestry Association in December, 1906.) 


I want to say a few words in regard to what we need in the 
way of forest legislation. There are a whole lot of things we 
need, but I want to simply refer here to some things that I 
know we need, and that I think we ought to have within a short 
_time, and this session of the legislature that meets this winter 
ought to take favorable action in regard to these matters. 

Now, we have in the state of Minnesota what is known as 
the State Forestry Board. That board was created by act of 
the legislature and is made up of nine members. Three are ap- 
pointed by the Board of Regents of the University, two are ex- 
officio members, the professor of horticulture of the university 
and the chief fire warden of the forestry commission, as it is 
called. There are seven members nominated by the governor, 
three of them are recommended by the Board of Regents, one by 
the Game and Fish Commission, one by the State Horticultural 
Society, one by the State Forestry Association, and one by the 
State Agricultural Society. The object in creating that board 
was that there might be somebody that would hold lands for 
the state and manage them on forestry principles. It was 
thought, and with every reason to believe at the time that 
board was formed, that there would be a large amount of land 
deeded to the state for forestry purposes, but unfortunately there 
came a land boom about that time, and as a result of that land 
boom there was a great increase in the price of timber land in 
northern Minnesota. Many of the values put on the land at 
that time have been shown to be fictitious, but it resulted in 
the price of land being held very high, and, as a result, we got 
but one thousand acres out of what we supposed would be 
from 150,000 to 200,000 acres. There is a large amount of land 
in this state that is practically adapted only to forestry purposes. 
I do not know how much, but it runs up into millions of acres. 
There are some counties in northeastern Minnesota that have almost 
no agricultural land in them. You hear some people say that we 
have no land that is not agricultural land. What they mean is that 
we have no land from which one could not get a living. But we 
have a large amount of land that can be better used for forestry 
than for agriculture, for our forests are disappearing rapidly. This 
board went to congress and asked congress to set aside or allow them 
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to select twenty thousand acres of land for forestry purposes. 
That was granted, and two years ago, about this time, that 
twenty thousand acres was patented to the State Forestry 
Board, selected from land in St. Louis County. It is beautifully 
situated, with a large amount of water within its borders, con- 
taining a beautiful body of water called Burntside Lake. Burnt- 
side Lake is considered one of the most beautiful lakes found in 
America, a beautiful body of water that is a delight to the eye 
of every one who sees it. 


You see the State Forestry Board has this twenty thousand 
acres and one thousand acres. When congress set aside, the 
twenty thousand acres of land for the forestry board it was 
expressly stipulated, and the state agreed to it, that it should be 
used for forestry purposes only, and that the state should take 
care of it, but the state has not done anything. The forestry 
board has no money to do any surveying outside. The survey 
is incomplete, and there is nothing done that should be done. © 
I think one thing the legislature should provide for is a practical 
survey to bring out a working plan for that twenty thousand 
acres of land. Governor John S, Pillsbury, shortly before his 
death, deeded to the state one thousand acres of land about 
twenty miles north of Brainerd, near Gull Lake. This land is 
fairly good agricultural land. The Forest Reserve Board took 
out of the thousand dollars provided by the legislature for its 
office expenses enough money to establish on this thousand 
acres a nursery of about one acre, on which it desires to plant a 
considerable amount of pine and spruce. The last legislature 
made no provision for properly surveying this reserve. We 
asked them for an appropriation that would provide for the 
planting out of these trees grown there—and they ought to 
have been planted a year ago, and we should have asked the 
last legislature for an appropriation for that purpose. The 
young trees are being hurt because they are growing too close 
together. I think there are about six hundred thousand spruce 
growing in that nursery, and as beautiful a lot of trees as any 
one ever Saw growing, but they are suffering because they have 
not been transplanted. 

There is an opportunity for the state to do something with 
forest trees. What is our opportunity? That is the practical 
question. We have practically decided that with that reserve 
we would show what can be done in the way of raising spruce 
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for paper pulp. Estimates have been made at the university to 
show that by planting this spruce in small beds, if the spruce is 
properly planted and cared for it will yield from forty to sixty 
cords of wood per acre in thirty to thirty-five years. That 
spruce pulp is worth at the mills about $7.00 per cord in this 
state. You see, regardless of what has been said on this point, 
that this land is of very little value for agricultural purposes at 
this time. Let me tell you the facts. On that particular land 
on which this tract is situated there were twelve families who 
moved out. Why did they move out? Because they could not 
make a living there as easily as somewhere else, and they had 
gone out on the prairie. This land some day may be better 
fitted for agriculture than for forestry, but today that is not the 
case. I understand this autumn a large number of people moved 
away from there. 

We have a man in charge of this little reserve, especially of 
the nursery. He is a Dane, and he had a little something to do 
with forestry in the old country. He is quite a reliable man, 
He was married some sixteen years ago, and he told me this fall 
he is going to move out of the country in case things are going 
to change again so he would be six miles from his nearest 
neighbor, as he was when he first moved in there. If that does 
not show that the country was over-boomed, I would like to 
know what it does show. These are facts, and if you want to 
know the town, range and quarter section, I can give them to 
you. The state ought to provide means for planting out these 
seedlings and for carrying out that experiment. There are lots 
of people in this state, lots of people in the country, that have 
a general idea that forestry would be a good thing in a general 
way, but when it comes down to doing something specific they 
do not know what to do, although they want to do something. 
If it were possibly practicable to take the legislature up there 
and show them the conditions as they exist, they would un- 
doubtedly take hold of the matter and make it a success. But 
very few members of the legislature and not half of the people 
in the state know anything of the conditions in the timber sec- 
tion of the state, and it is a difficult matter to make the legisla- 
ture appreciate this as they ought. It seems to me this is a 
great sort of wealth that we ought not to allow to slip away 
from us. 

There is another matter that is very dear to me, and I think 
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the state should provide for that. It has got to the point now 
where education through laboratory work is absolutely neces- 
sary. Years ago, when a hog was a hog, it was not necessary 
to have things practical and plain, but today we have got a long 
way from that condition, and in our practical educational work 
we must employ laboratory methods. In connection with for- 
estry we need, in order to put our forestry instruction work in 
the university on a good basis, we need the opportunity to 
demonstrate work in the field, and we have got to have it some 
way or another, and we are going to have it some way or 
another. I do‘not believe the people of this great state are 
going to quibble about putting the work in a practical and satis- 
factory condition. Now, the question of ways and means comes 
up, as to how it can be done. As showing that future wise fore- 
sight on the part of some one, and perhaps due to the guidance 
and direction of an overruling Providence, which controls so 
much the affairs of life, the state now owns about fourteen or 
fifteen hundred acres of land in Hubbard county. It is known as 
the Itasca State Park. This park was formed at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi river for the purpose of preserving 
the evidence of the source of the Mississippi and to preserve 
thereon the natural pine timber, so that there might be some- 
thing to look at when our state got big enough to take an in- 
terest in this matter. And that park is admirably adapted for 
demonstration work such as we need now in the university. In 
that park there is standing some twenty odd million feet of pine, | 
big old trees. It is a game preserve, and there are all kinds of game 
and fish in the park. It is a beautiful place, and last summer 
I understand the hotel in the park was full all summer, and there 
were more applications for space than could be filled. This park 
is located about twenty-five miles from Park Rapids, which is 
on the stage route to Itasca Park and on the road to Bemidji. 
It is a good road, and there is a daily mail service. Our idea 
is that we should use this park in some such way as this. At 
present it is under the control of the governor and the attorney 
general, and they are very desirous that it should be put into the 
hands of the State Forestry Board. If it is put into the hands 
of the State Forestry Board I know that that board would aim 
to make it an example of what is possible in the state of Min- 
nesota in the way of forestry in producing pine grown under 
forestry conditions, the same as it is done in Europe. If that 
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park was put under the control of the forestry board, it would 
be an ideal place for a forestry school. My idea is that a school 
could be established there under the direction of the Board of 
Regents of the University, and for that purpose they could use 
the old house that is standing in the park. It could easily be 
put into condition for use. The students would go up there the 
first of April and stay until the first of September. They would 
take such work as nursery work and such as came up in con- 
nection with the planting and care of trees. By sending them 
up there the first of April and letting them stay until the first of 
September they could be put in touch with actual forestry con- 
ditions and would have the best opportunity in the world for 
making a study of them. They would be brought face to face 
with the actual thing. I also think the legislature should pro- 
vide proper fire protection for this park, and that would be an- 
other thing that could be demonstrated in this school of forestry. 

The legislature ought to do a number of things, but these 
matters appeal to me especially, and I am sure they would mark 
quite an advance in the forestry situation in this state were 
they undertaken. 

President Owen: There is no doubt but what every word 
that Prof. Green has said is absolutely true, and this great 
State of Minnesota should take hold of the forestry matter 
immediately. I took up the paper the other morning and read 
an item saying that one of the large sawmills of this city would 
be closed forever. Now, this is but the beginning of the end. 
The grand heritage that was left to these people is being swept 
away, and the people have not been benefited. In the earlier 
days of.this state the great pine forests were wasted. I know 
very well that in the early contracts for logs made in this 
state, it was specified that no logs should be cut smaller than 
eight inches at the top and now they are willing to cut logs not 
over five inches, and I have seen down in the state of Maine, in 
booms and in mills, logs that would not make telephone poles, and 
so crooked that it would be utterly impossible to get anything 
out of them in the shape of lumber, except by cutting them up 
into four and six foot lengths. The State of Minnesota is suffer- 
ing the same way, and ten years from now I do not believe there 
will be a sawmill running in the city of Minneapolis. Is it not 
time for the government to take hold of the forestry situation 
when there is an opportunity like this in the State of Minnesota? 
I believe sentiment is growing so strong that people will de- 
mand that the state make an appropriation for growing timber 
and the cultivation and reforestation of the land. 
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IN MEMORIAM, ANNUAL MEETING, 1906. 
AN ADDRESS BY HON, S. M. OWEN, MINNEAPOLIS, 


(Delivered at Annual Meeting, 1906.) 


To me has been assigned the duty—I feel that am justified in 
saying, the honorable distinction—of asking you to lay aside for a 
few minutes thought of the material or earthly affairs that you gather 
here to discuss, and in their stead give thought to those of our 
brothers who made up the quota that death demanded of our mem- 
bership during the past year. 

This should be a particularly impressive hour, because the tribute 
laid upon this society by the inevitable since its last meeting has been 
a heavy one, the largest contribution it has ever been asked to make 
in the same length of time. Nine names have been stricken from 
our printed membership list and placed upon the tablets of our 
memory and upon the giant roll of the immortals. 

Those who have passed beyond our physical ken during the year 
were known to us as William Somerville, O. M. Lord, R. J. Men- 
denhall, Amasa Stewart, Capt. R. H. L. Jewett, William Oxford, 
Jonathan Freeman, A. W. Sias, Charles Leudloff and S. D. Hill- 
man. The last named was your secretary for several years. 

I am not, of course, expected to pay tribute to each of these 
departed brothers, to comment upon their individual virtues nor 
extol their achievements *Twould make an address too lengthy for 
me to make or you to endure. But I will endeavor to say something 
in-a general way that may voice the estimation in which we hold ail of 
the grand souls we have known in this life, those whose souls we 
now know were grand because they fought their good fight heroical- 
ly, contemplated their defeats philosophically and their victories with 
modesty; only grand, good souls can so deport themselves. 

While this should be, and doubtless is, an impressive hour, even 
a holy one, yet should it be a sad hour? We are now face to face 
with the inevitable, and whether we regard death as the grim boat- 
man that rows us out upon the dark waters of oblivion and sinks us 
there; or as the genial, welcoming-faced gate-keeper to a glorious 
-eternity of consciousness, yet should we contemplate our inevitable 
surrender to that power with the courage born of the trust that our — 
good mother nature doeth all things well. At the most we know 
but little of the inevitable fate of the man of clay. To our con- 
tracted, earth-environed senses death is a ravaging monster. It 
severs the tenderest ties our hearts experienceand enjoy ; it destroys 
the altars of the home; he takes from the dependent their depen- 
dence ; it blights hopes, strangles aspirations and paralyzes endeavor. 
And yet death is not all bad. It has been written: “It is impossible 
that anything so natural, so necessary and so universal as death 
should ever have been designed by Providence as an evil to man- 
kind.” We do not need to invoke our theology nor call faith to our 
aid to prove the truth of this quotation; our own lives and experi- 
ences testify to its truth. 
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To comprehend a historical era or event, to see the true grandeur 
of a landscape or the real beauty of a large painting, we must be 
far enough removed from it to see it in perspective, to bring all of 
its effects, features and colorings under the eye at once. To see 
history in the making gives no conception of its present import nor 
future effects. Being in the midst of a scene one cannot see it. A 
stage setting looks very unlike to actors and audience. The moun- 
tain top, reached after great effort, does not possess the grandeur 
and beauty that as a distant view tempts one to make the effort. 


Chas. Leudloff, late of Carver, Minn. 
Honorary life member. 


The painting, a world’s masterpiece, is a daub without meaning or 
beauty until seen at such a distance that all of its roughness and 
all seeming crudities are lost to the eye and it is transformed into 
a thing of entrancing beauty, a harmonious vision of form, pro- 
portion and color. 

So it is with our human fellows, our associates and friends. 
When they are with us and of us they symbolize the mountain top 
whose grandeur is lost in our nearness to it, the landscape whose 
beauty we cannot see because we are a part of it, and the picture 
that seems rough and incongruous because it is so close to the eye. 
Perhaps all of us will admit that we do not see our associates as 
they are while they are associates. We do not appreciate their vir- 
tues, admire their courage, understand their strength of character 
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nor tolerate and excuse their weaknesses, by reason of our own im- 
perfect vision. 

Like the objects mentioned, our fellows must be seen in per- 
spective to be truly seen. When a friend removes from us in this 
life we quickly minimize the traits in his character that annoyed us 
when intercourse with him was frequent or constant, but we do not 
forget them. He is not yet far enough removed to reveal his true 
perspective; he must enter “the valley of the shadow” before we 
can get the perspective that reveals him as he was really. It is 
commonly said that ‘death glorifies.” I prefer to believe that death 
reveals! Distance does not glorify the landscape nor the painted 
picture—its glory is there all the time; distance merely reveals its 
glory to the eye. 

Now, what higher tribute can we pay to the virtues of our 
brothers who so recently left us than to say that they were as good, 
as useful, as beneficial to the world, as nearly perfect as we are now 
thinking they were? Whatever estimate you may be putting upon 
them at this moment they deserved as richly when they were with 
us as they do now, but the estimate that was qualified then is un- 
qualified now, becattse we see them now in the perspective that 
death only can create. 

Here, then, is an example of death’s goodness, kindness and 
the wisdom of its ordering. When contemplated in its true light 
it becomes a great teacher, a tremendous civilizing force, a promoter 
of human sympathy, of patience and of toleration. It is death only 
that teaches us that truly good men and women can and do live on 
earth, for as we see them through death’s perspective so they were 
when here. Are our departed brothers good, true, generous, brave, 
honest and in all things worthy, as we contemplate them at this mo- 
ment? If so, then we know that such men can and do live on earth, 
always have and always will. Death is the only teacher of this great, 
soul-uplifting philosophy. Then how can death be called man’s 
direct foe? 

A celebrated agnostic said that in one respect he could improve 
upon this world if he were allowed to make one; he would make 
“good health catching instead of disease.” But he would have been 
a very unwise world-builder. His witty aphorism implied that he 
would have no disease nor death in his world, forgetful of the great 
and vital fact that if there were no disease to excite the apprehen- 
sion of those who love the diseased one, if there were no pain to 
arouse sympathy, no fear of death visiting the family circle except 
to remove very aged members of it, there would be wanting those 
characteristics of our nature, affection, sympathy, charity, all the at- 
tributes that “make man but little lower than the angels,” and under 
the operation of such a lack in our social economy the world would 
speedily lapse into barbarism. 

With this conception of death, are we justified in regarding it 
man’s greatest enemy and in clothing it in the drapery of gloom, 
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woe and dread that has been woven into the web and woof of our 
being? To the wounds of stricken mourners that separation, desola- 
tion and loneliness have inflicted, we can bring no balm; but may we 
not, in a measure, at least, assist time, the only effective physician, 
to heal the wounds more speedily if we can rob death of some of the 
horrid characteristics with which inherited conceptions have clothed 
it. And will not this truer conception of death strengthen all of us 
who are now on the down-grade of life—from the bottom of which 
will be viewed our last earthly sunset—and endow us with the cour- 
age to meet the inevitable, and 


“By an unfaltering trust approach the grave 
Like one who gathers the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


Now let us abandon generalities, and come nearer to those to 
whose memories we have dedicated this hour, so that we may re- 
alize what death has done towards revealing them to us as they 
really were, which may be quite unlike what we thought they were 
when they wereof us, with us and too close by to be seen with true 
appreciation. Looking at them now we can see their virtues more 
clearly, estimate their courage more correctly, and discover a heroism 
in them that was not comprehended until death created the atmos- 
phere thru which we might see them as they were. 

It is natural and commendable to admire heroism, but man fails 
to recognize it in so many instances that the failure becomes un- 
complimentary to his intelligence or discrimination. The military 
uniform so frequently suggests heroism that it has generated the 
belief that true heroism most abounds on the battlefield, and that we 
must look there for the best examples of that virtue. But this is a 
mistaken conception and does a great injustice to the heroism of 
which some, at least, of those to whom we are now paying loving 
homage were worthy examples. Heroes we now know them to have 
been, since in death’s crucible there has been refined from them the 
dross of earth life that concealed from our eyes their true nature, 
their noblest characteristics. 

Those who essay the conquest of a country or a region with axe 
and plow are actuated by a sublimer heroism than are the hosts, 
panoplied for war, who seek conquest by sword and gun. The 
soldier’s deeds of valor are not the result of cool, calm, deliberate 
thought.. Valorous they are, it is true, but it is the valor of 
impulse, the fruit of an ecstacy of excitement,emulation and pride, 
finally resulting in a mad desire to avenge fallen fellow soldiers 
by triumphing over the enemy at any cost or hazard. The en- 
ginery of war is there in all its pomp, splendor and demoniac 
destruction: music to make one momentarily forget danger; ban- 
ners to arouse pride in country, state-or regiment; intrepid lead- 
ers that followers do not think of failing to emulate; the roar of 
guns, the clash of bayonets; the fear of pain or death submerged 
in the bountiful harvest of it on every side. Or, if perchance 
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thought of death does come, with it comes the thought of a grate- 
ful nation that will, with parental care, sustain the loved ones 
he leaves behind; thought of the world’s applause, a sweet 
refrain that will herald his soul to the hither shore; thought of 
song and story that will tell of his heroic deeds in history and on 
marble shait. 

While we would not pluck a single leaf from the crown of laurel 
that the soldier nobly wins, yet it is only fair to contemplate the sur- 
roundings of the heroes and the setting of the heroic deeds of the 
soldiers who fought in the wars of peace and especially in the wars 
of peaceful conquest—the wars that have for their object the ex- 
tension of civilization, the enlargement of the realm of civilized op- 
portunity, of civilized homes and their surroundings of schools, 
churches, highways, fruits and the other characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the wilderness from cultivated fields, civilization from 
barbarism. 

Insuch wars heroic deeds—and they are myriad in number—are 
performed after studious contemplation of all they imply in hard- 
ship, deprivation, danger, uncertainty and possible defeat at the 
end. There is no pomp and circumstance of the other sort of war- 
fare to inspire, thrill and excite the soldier in this sort; there is no 
affluent commissary for him and his dependents to draw upon; no 
well equipped hospital as a refuge if stricken with injury or disease; 
no hope of a place for his name in song or story if he falls a victim 
to his courage and his hopes; no marble shaft to carry an imperish- 
able record of his achievements down to distant posterity. Still he 
struggles bravely, fights manfully and faces disappointment and 
disaster unflinchingly. And all this he does alone, probably remote 
from the haunts of man, save the members of his own family, to 
make a future home of comfort and refinement for them being the 
only glory he covets. He battles against many foes that no valor, 
heroism, strength of arm, power of will or cunning of brain can 
overcome. And he may be confronted by other foes, wild beasts or 
wilder men, whose attacks can be avoided or repulsed only by the 
exercise of eternal vigilence, and the skill and courage of successful 
defense, 

In all of these environments disease and possible, even probable, 
death confronts him, yet he toils on, struggles on, battles on, hope- 
ful, smiling, undaunted, though he knows that if he fails in the con- 
flict there will be no applause of world or nation to accompany him 
to that undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns, and that the only music to cheer his tired soul upon its weary 
way will be the pattering rain of loving tears upon his coffin’s roof. 

It is under such circumstances and surroundings that the highest, 
noblest type of heroism is developed. Doubtless each one of us has 
known a widowed mother, distracted by grief and in the depths of 
poverty, take up the gage of battle thrown down by fate and prose- 
cute to ultimate success a struggle for the support and rearing of 
her children that the most valiant soldier of history would have fled 
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from in dismay. Which, then, displays the nobler, the sublimer 
heroism ? 

Those whose names are before you now were participants in one 
of the conquests of peace which are fruitful of heroes and heroism, 
and each acted the part assigned to him by fate or circumstance 
like the best of all soldiers, those in whom duty, fidelity and con- 
science are united. They helped to subjugate a wilderness, were 
pioneers to civilization’s advance; they planted the seed from which 
were developed the institutions we are enjoying now. They were 
home makers and state builders. They were Johns “crying in the 
wilderness” the coming of future glories, the peace, plenty and 
luxury in which we now participate. They planted in travail that 
others might reap in joy. They were examples of true patriotism— 
forgetful of self they wrought for the future. They planted trees 
the more cheerfully, because conscious that others would enjoy their 
shade and fruit more abundantly than themselves. If they enriched 
the flavor of a fruit or the perfume of a flower, they were rewarded 
by the thought than unborn hosts would enjoy the fruits of their en- 
deavor and success. 

Such men, so inspired and actuated, could not be other than good 
husbands, good fathers, good neighbors, good friends and good citi- 
zens ; and these last are man’s crowning virtues. But when to them 
we add courage, fidelity, patriotism, unselfishness and an earnest en- 
deavor to make the world better by having lived in it, then we have 
exhausted commendation and bankrupted eulogy; for when one of 
God’s children possesses all of these qualities he is a man after 
God’s own heart, and we need not concern ourselves about his church 
affiliations, his faith or belief. “By their works” we know them, 
and that is sufficient. 

When we pay this tribute of respect and love to the memory of 
those who have passed on during the year, and the preceding years 
as well, we honor ourselves. And what consolation can we bring to 
the surviving members of the families of such men that will contain 
more of solace to bleeding hearts than the assurance this hour con- 
veys to them that we now clearly understand and can appreciate the 
qualities of head and heart that made their taking off such a cruel 
affliction to their loved ones? 

I cannot conclude the part assigned to me in this occasion with- 
out expressing the belief that no other one thing would do more 
to make this world better worth living in than would the granting 
to us a power of perception capable of making us see, understand 
and appreciate our associates while they live, as we do the moment 
their earthly pilgrimage is ended. If that could be so then there 
would be an all pervading peace, gentleness and love in the world 
that passeth understanding. And it would make occasions of this 
kind more inspiring, because every participant in them would be ex- 
alted by the gratifying recollection that he clearly understood and 
appreciated, while in this life, those who have “gone before.” 


ecretary’s orner. 


DELEGATE TO THE Wisconsin Meetine.—Mr. R. A. Wright, of Excelsior, 
has been selected as delegate to the next annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society and has accepted the appointment. A report of this 
meeting may be expected from him in the first issue of our monthly following 
thereafter. 


DELEGATE FROM Wisconsin.—Mr. W.S. Hager, of De Pere, Wis., has 
been selected by President Coe of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
as the representative of that association at ourcoming annual meeting. We 
may expect to hear from him on some practical topic connected with fruit 
growing, as we understand he is a successful fruit grower. 


PREMIUMS ON TREE Prantina.—Mr. P, G. Nystrom, of Worthington, 
Minn., raises the interesting question whether the premium offered by the 
state for planting trees for a period of years would not be applicable to plant- 
ings of fruit trees. As the party referred to has twelve acres planted in 
apple trees, it would be quite an item for him to receive the premium re- 
ferred to. Substantial encouragement in this way fer orchard planting would 
not be a mistake surely. 


A JAPANESE Hyprip Pium.—Mr. O. W. Moore, of Spring Valley, Minn., 
has fruited for the first time this year a plum grown from pure Japanese 
seed, which he considers a hybrid. It measures an inch and a quarter by an_ 
inch and one-half in diameter, color dark red, skin thin, and quality good, 
though a little too acid for some tastes. The tree is apparently as hardy as 
the native plum. Are there not others in the society who are growing and 
fruiting similar Japanese hybrids. 


THE Brera GrapE.—This variety was originated by Andrew Suelter of 
Carver, Minnesota—at least this is probably its origin. The yariety was 
lost to cultivation and was discovered by the Horticultural Division of the 
Experiment Station and brought to public notice. The vine is a vigorous 
grower and productive. The fruit is inferior in quality but is freely eaten 
out of hand when thoroughly ripe and where better grapes are not to be 
found. It is especially productive. This year our large vines growing in 
the vineyard produced from 40 to 50 lbs. of grapes. Several of them pro- 
duced about 44 lbs. Its great yield, together with the fact that it is per- 
fectly hardy and does not have to be covered in the winter, makes it very 
desirable for general use on farms. Prof. Sam’! B. Green. 


“THE Use or THE Natrionat Forests.’—The Forestry Bureau of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has issued a small book of forty- 
two pages, neatly bound with a stiff cover, explaining fully and yet briefly 
the purpose of the national forest reserves, how and why they were created, 
what they mean, the purpose to which they might be put, how they are pro- 
tected, in what manner the wood that grows upon them may be acquired, the 
methods by which anyone may secure the use of the land for grazing, ete. 
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The writer has perused this little booklet with much interest and profit, and 
believes it will be found equally interesting to all who care to inform them- 
selves on this very important national subject. This book contains a list of 
the various national reservations in the United States, giving a grand total 
of 153 national forests containing altogether 147,948,685 acres. A copy of 
‘this booklet can undoubtedly be obtained without expense by ait: 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


Some Minnesora OrcHarps. ‘The writer Guring the past few weeks has 
visited quite a number of Minnesota orchards. They are a beautiful sight 
to see, exemplifying most satisfactorily the possibilities of orcharding in 
this region. As I have seen these orchards one after another, it has seemed 
surprising to me that others who have equally good locations—at least near by 
these successful orchards—should not have realized their opportunities and 
have planted similar orchards. Often these orchards stand by themselves in a 
district apparently devoid of any other extensive interests in orcharding. 

One of the most notable of these is the orchard of Mr. Seth H. Kenney 
on his home farm, six miles northeast of Waterville, an orchard of limited 
extent, containing perhaps 300 trees, mostly Wealthy, though some are 
Duchess top-worked with Malinda, and few are of other kinds. The orchard 
stands on a high northern hillside overlooking a broad valley, and there are 
plenty of equally good sites close at hand upon which are growing only grain 
or grass. We found this orchard laden to the ground literally with a bounti- 
ful showing of Wealthy apples especially. The Duchess had already been 
gathered, but the tops of the Duchess trees were carrying a heavy yield of 
Malinda. I understand that Mr, Kenney had contracted his apple crop to a 
Minneapolis firm for $3.25 a barrel delivered at the station, and his yield 
would certainly be over 1000 bushels. 

The Lyman orchard, two miles south of Excelsior, is a much more exten- 
sive orchard, covering probably upwards of ten acres, and the crop was con- 
servatively estimated at 3,000 bushels. At the time of our visit the fruit 
that was sent to market was sold at $4 and upward per barrel, commission 
and freight to be paid out of this, Considerably better than wheat growing, 
isn’t it? This orchard contains a sprinkling of everything of value, the most 
notable and interesting portion of it being of course the several hundred 
Wealthy seedling trees, most of which are in bearing, and some of which are 
of excellent quality. We know of the Evelyn, a seedling from this orchard, 
and others will undoubtedly be heard from later. 

At Mr. Leach’s place on Lake Minnewashta, four miles west of Excel- 
sior, we find a very thrifty orchard of moderate extent, but yielding as it has 
for many years a very profitable crop. A point of special interest to us, 
though of injury to Mr. Leach, was a fungous growth on the leaves of his 
old Wealthy trees, which stand near a windbreak of red cedar. These 
evergreens were full of cedar apples, and their contiguity to the Wealthys 
was the cause of the disease on the leaves of these trees, which gives promise 
of being fatal to them. But why is it that other varieties of apples standing 
in the immediate vicinity are not at all affected? This is a nut for some 
of our apple growers to crack. 

Many other beautiful, thrifty and eminently successful orchards were 
noted in the vicinity of Lake Minnetonka, which is rapidly becoming an 
orchard region, but these cannot be spoken of in detail at the present time. 
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DeatH OF Davip Srcor.—This much esteemed life member of our society 
passed away on Sept. 14th last. He had been in feeble health for some years, 
so that his death was not unexpected. Many of our members had become 
acquainted with Mr. Secor as a constant attendant at the annual meetings of 
the society during most of the time since he became a life member, which 
was in 1901, and prior to that date also an annual member. A more extended 
obituary notice of this deceased brother will appear in an early issue of our 
monthly. 


Dont ForGEr THE ANNUAL Mervinc—To be held in Minneapolis at the 
same place as last year, on Dec, 3-4-5-6. The program, which is now com- 
pleted and in press, will be sent you about the middle of November. Give it 
careful examination, and you will find it full of meat from beginning to end. 
Select those sessions which most appeal to you and then plan to be present 
at every one of them from the beginning to the close, The opening of our 
annual meeting is always an impressive hour, and it is especially desirable 
that every member should be present at 9:45 promptly when this session 
opens. The closing exercises on Friday afternoon carry with them special 
interest also. The four days together cement a friendship hard to sever 
even temporarily, as the parting words of our members clearly indicates. 
The next number will contain the final remarks of the session of a year ago. 
They are well worth reading over to get into the spirit of what is before you 
at the coming annual gathering. 


A VALUABLE SEEDLING PLumM.—Samples of what gives promise of being a 
valuable seedling plum were received in September from Mrs. F. E. Phillips, 
of Sioux Falls, S. D., who also 
made an entry of this variety 
for the Loring prize of $100, 
offered for a seedling plum of 
special merit. (See page 280 
in the report of 1905.) This 
plum is. described as _ fol- 
lows:—Diameter 1 9-16 inches: 
quality sweet and rich; free- 
stone; color red or dark peach: 
flesh firm; skin tough and peels 
well. Mrs. Phillips reports 
that the tree bearing this fruit 
was grown from a pit planted 
by her father fifteen years ago 
and has endured all weather 
to even forty degrees below 
zero without injury whatever. 


It belongs to the Americana 
A cluster of fruit from the seedling plum tree family of plums, or, in other 
of Mrs. I’. E. Phillips, Sioux Falls, 8. D. ‘ 


words, is a wild plum. The 
tree bears heavily annually, usually several bushels, and so_ heavily 
that it becomes necessary to support the branches, The accompanying 
illustration shows a cluster of fruit taken from this tree a year ago. 
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EXPERIMENT WORK AT COLLEGEVILLE. 
REV. JOHN B. KATZNER, COLLEGEVILLE. 


Last winter was rather a severe one and in some respects 
harder on trees than the preceding one. The temperature in St. 
Cloud went down to 42° below zero. For four weeks we had a 
continued cold from 10° to 38° below zero. The weather was so 
unfavorable last spring that the vegetation was about four weeks 
behind time. Only on June 12th did the apple trees come into 
full bloom. The varieties of fruit trees recommended by the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society came through the winter in 
very good condition; they are now growing and doing well. 

Some trees, however, suffered badly. I am sorry to state that 
the Wealthy and Peter grafted on Pyrus baccata, which you sent 
me a year ago, froze down to the snow line, and one Wealthy and 
one Hibernal of the twelve trees planted two years ago for the ex- 
perimental work of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society froze 
down to the snow line the same way. Two of these twelve trees, 
one Charlamoff and one Hibernal, showed the first blossoms. Other 
varieties that were frozen or badly injured are: Russian Borsdorf, 
Thomson Seedling, Wolf Seedling, Minnetonka, Kaumps Seedling 
and Red Duck. The cherry trees which had been affected by mildew 
the last two years are now dead. The other cherry trees suffered 
some too and showed no blossoms last spring. 

We have set out about 100 fruit trees, mostly apples, in part 
to replace those which were frozen last year. A few hundred 
grafts of apples, plums, cherries and pears have been set out and 
are now starting to grow. The pear scions I imported from Ger- 
many, but I do not think them hardy enough here. Yet I have 
to try and see for myself before I accept the common opinion 
that pears will not succeed in Minnesota. [I have been trans- 
planting two seven-foot high black walnut trees, and at present 
it seems the work has been successful. In July, 1906, I cut off the 
tap root and laterals on one side, dug out the trees in fall, heeled 
them in over winter and set them out last spring early. Now 
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they are growing. I planted a few seedlings of black walnuts, 
butternuts, Japan walnuts and shellbark hickory nuts. The 
buckeye chestnut seems to be very hardy here and makes a fine 
ornamental tree. It ought to be planted more. 

We have continued our evergreen planting. Some 5,000 Aus- 
trian pine seedlings were set out to give us protection in course 
of time against the northwest winds and also incidentally for 
lumber. These seedlings were good strong plants and green all 
winter, but the continued thawing and freezing in April caused 
many of them to turn brown. We have several thousand ever- 
green seedlings of last year’s sowing. Some insect or worm is 
working in the seedbeds, gnawing off the tender roots of these 
seedlings. What is it, and what can I do against it? Last spring 
a pound of white pine seed was sown. : 

The larger evergreens look very nice and healthy, but the 
sapsucker was very busy last spring to puncture many of the 
Scotch pine so badly that some trees will die. Some specimens 
of the European larch, 25 feet high, are a beautiful sight. It 
is to be regretted that our farmers do not plant more ever- 
greens, as every one could plant a pound of seed and raise all the 
seedlings he would need for his woodlot. In a few years he 
would have a fine grove to give shelter to his stock and stead 
in general and later on have a valuable forest. It seems to me 
it would be a good thing if the state would enact a law that 
would require every farmer and land holder to plant on every 
160 acres twenty acres of forest trees and exempt said twenty 
acres of forest so planted for twenty or thirty years from taxa- 
tion. This would help our forest conditions and general wood 
supply wonderfully in a few years and would forever keep the 
much dreaded wood famine from our land. 

I have imported some pear seed and have now about 1,500 
seedlings growing. The seed comes from very many hardy varie- 
ties, the fruit of which is mostly used for cider. Among these 
seedlings I expect to find some that will stand our climate pret- 
ty well. In fact I have two seedlings from a former planting 
of seed, that came from the same place, which are now six feet 
high and are hardier than the Russian pears. Although injured 
some the first years, they came through the last winters all 
right almost without discolored wood. This fact caused me to 
import pear scions and seed. If I succeed in finding only one 
hardy kind, the fruit of which would be among pears only 
what the crab is among the apple, I would be well satisfied. 1 
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wish I could induce others of our society to get some of that 
pear seed and try it. I imported the seed from Mr. Fr. Lucas, 
Reutlingen, Wurtemberg, Germany. Mr. Fr. Lucas has a 
pomological institute and has about goo varieties of pears alone 
in cultivation. So if there is any variety of pear in the world 
that would produce a hardy seed and tree for Minnesota it ought 
to be found among the goo varieties. The seed is very cheap, 
one kilo of seed with postage will cost only about seventy-five 
cents, enough seed to start from 3,000 to 5,000 seedlings. 

It seems to me that farmers and planters of fruit trees in ~ 
general make a grave mistake not to order their stock for 
planting to be delivered in fall. There is more time all round 
for the nurseryman as well as for the farmer. Stock well heeled 
in comes out of the winter quarters full of sap,and vigor, ready 
to start into active growth at once. It is my experience for the 
last fifteen years that such trees will make a growth from six 
inches to three feet for the first season, when the trees are well 
pruned at the time of planting. The necessary root pruning should 
be done in fall and not in spring. Compare such a growth with 
the growth of the newly set trees the farmers generally get the 
first season, think of the consequent success in the one and the 
frequent failures m the other case, and the great advantage of 
fall delivery is evident. Hence it should be much more prac- 
ticed by the nurseryman and his customers than it is done at 
present. 

The prevailing conditions and the varied effects of our se- 
vere winters produced on fruit trees have modified my views of 
the same considerably. It seems to be a fact, at least in my 
mind, that not the cold and the cold alone is responsible for the 
killing of our fruit trees, but rather the dryness—the dryness 
in connection with the cold. And this killing effect of the dry 
cold is intensified greatly by the winter’s blasts and blinding 
storms. As the evaporation is by far greater in a strong cur- 
rent of air in summer, so, too, is the evaporation increased by 
the winter’s storms. The ground is frozen to a great depth, 
the roots cannot get the required amount of water lost by evap- 
oration, and the poor tree is simply pumped dry of all the mois- 
ture. Although a hardy tree that would under normal condi- 
tions easily endure the cold of our climate, it cannot success- 
fully combat the deadly effects of the drying cold. This I con- 
sider the reason why fruit trees, although coming from as cold 
or a colder climate than our own—for instance, from Russia or 
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from Canada or some eastern states—will not succeed in Min- 
nesota. In the East, and likely in Russia, too—of which, how- 
ever, I am not positive—the climate in general is more humid. 
There evaporation cannot take place as fast as in Minnesota, 
and the little moisture the trees lose they are always able to sup- 
ply. Hence our fruit trees must not only have the power to 
withstand the cold, but they must likewise have the inherent 
quality to resist the drying effects of the climate. The Duchess, 
Hibernal and a few of their seedlings have this inherent quality 
to resist evaporation in an eminent degree, while hundreds of 
Russian varieties of apples and pears seem to be deficient in 
this one particular. The result is that all of them fail in Min- 
nesota. Of course there may be other reasons why they do not 
succeed well here and in other states, but of these I have no 
knowledge. 


APPLE RUST. 
PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


Recently I visited the orchard of a friend of mine, an orchard 
I had not seen for seven or eight years. The trees as a whole 
were healthy and well loaded with fruit, except for a row of 
Wealthys close to a red cedar hedge, and this was so badly injured by 
leaf rust that more than half of the foliage had fallen from the trees 
and that which remained was badly injured and was unsightly, and 
the crop of fruit from these trees was of little value. 

On examining the red cedars I found they were full of the little 
hard swellings commonly known as “cedar apples.”” I was sure then 
that I had found the source of the leaf rust on the Wealthy trees. 
These trees were shaded by the red cedar and the foliage kept moist 
most of the day, and even in quite dry weather the foliage did not dry 
off until late in the forenoon. I found that my friend was not in- 
formed as to the close connection between the swellings of the cedar 
apples on the cedar trees and the leaf rust on the apple trees. 

It should be more generally known that wherever leaf rust is 
found on the apple trees the red cedar must be near by, since the dis- 
ease cannot live more than one generation upon the apple, and the 
next generation it must live upon the red cedar. This life history in 
plants is frequently referred to as “alternation of generation,” and it 
is found in a number of other parasitic plants. Under such condi- 
tions the removal of the rust from the appie, or the removal of the 
apple trees, would undoubtedly result in the removal of the cedar ap- 
ples from the cedar trees. 

My friend is rather loath to cut down his red cedar windbreak 
and will try to overcome the difficulty by spraying. He has, however, 
a hard proposition to do so satisfactorily. 
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THE SQUASH AND ITS CULTURE. 


JOHN D. SMITH, AUSTIN. 


(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


I will say at starting that the first requisite is a good seed 
_ bed. A sandy loam is preferable if it can be had; if not take 
such as you have, but a clay or mucky soil with a clayey sub- 
soil does not make an ideal seed bed for squash growing ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, demonstrated by actual ex- 
perience; a sandy loam with a gravelly subsoil is in my judg- 
ment one of the best. I wait until the ground is warm before 
I prepare my seed bed and do it something like this: I plow 
the ground from six to eight inches deep after having heavily 
manured with well rotted manure. Newly broken hazel brush 
or young timber land if broken deep is fine for squash. If you 
wish to raise an extra crop as to size, it is well to manure each 
hill, but if planting on a large scale it means considerable extra 
work. I prefer to have my squash patch by itself—not planted 
in with corn or potatoes. 

I prepare my hills in this style: I take my hoe and work 
the ground into a little mound about as large over as a half 
bushel measure or basket and raised a few inches from the level 
of the ground, not too high, as I have seen some and had them 
myself and found they dried out too much after a while. These 
hills may be four by six, six by six, six by eight or eight by 
eight feet, according to kind of squash, number of vines left in 
a hill, or if you wish to raise very large or fair sized ones and 
so forth. I plant generally four to six feet and leave at last 
thinning two vines to the hill, which thinning takes place about 
the time vines commence to run. Don’t plant too early. Have 
ground if possible warm and moist, so they will come up quickly. 

My method of planting is somewhat like this: I scatter five 
or six seeds in center of these prepared raised mounds and 
cently press into the fine, soft bed with my finger one to one 
and a half inches deep, as near as I can. I aim to have two to 
four broods of chickens hatch about two weeks after I plant 
and set coops on edge of the patch, and by the time the little 
mischevious striped vine bugs begin to get in their work on the 
vines the young chicks are large enough to run all over the 
patch and get in their work of eating Mr. Bugs, and they gen- 
erally do it to perfection. If for any reason things don’t jibe 
just right, and bugs are doing up my vines, I get up in the 
morning about 4 to 4:30 and sprinkle them with slug shot, 
which is a pinkish powder, not injurious to anything as far as 
I know except almost all kinds of bugs, worms and so forth. 
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MINNESOTA FORESTRY. 


GEN. C. C. ANDREWS, CHIEF FIRE WARDEN. 


I am glad to see the veterans of forestry and horticulture 
here from year to year. I presume one of the things that pre- 
judices forestry especially in the northern part of the state is 
the apprehension on the part of many people that the forestry 
people want to create a great, dense wilderness in northern 
Minnesota. A forest is not a wilderness. The Black Forest of 
Baden and Wurtemburg is ninety miles long, not quite as far as 
to Carlton, and only about thirty miles, on an average, in breadth, 
yet in the midst of that Black Forest live one million people. 
There is a city in the Black Forest of over six thousand in- 
habitants. There are railroads running through it and many 
splendid highways. Pennsylvania has seven hundred thousand 
acres of forest reserve, but it is in forty different places, in 
different parts of the state. There is no dense wilderness there. 
Even our Pillsbury reserve here in Minnesota of one thousand 
acres is not in one parcel, but it is in three pieces, one and two 
miles apart. All that forestry wants is just the land that is 
too hilly or too rocky for agriculture. There are no very great or 
extensive areas of such land, and we must take it where we find 
it, a few thousand or a few hundred acres here and there, and 
it will not be a dense wilderness that obstructs civilization. 
The people in the northern part of the state want to get that 
error out of their minds. 

One of the things that European forestry does is to protect 
game. The forester has charge of the game as well as the forest. 
He is educated, and he is scientifically educated. He knows all 
about game. He is a skilled marksman, and he is versed in the 
best ways of destroying noxious animals, such as wolves; and 
under such methods within a reasonable time forestry in Min- 
nesota will take care of the game as well as the forests. Having 
a forester will help to destroy the wolves. We pay out in this 
state twenty thousand dollars a year in bounties for the killing 
of wolves, which is almost twice as much as the state pays for 
forest preservation. When we have forestry organized as it 
ought to be organized the foresters will take care of the wolves, 
and we shall not need to pay a bounty for their killing. 

We have a law on the statute book authorizing the forestry 
board to buy land for forestry purposes, but not exceeding two 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of land and not exceeding one- 
eighth of the area of one town, and one-quarter part of the 
revenue of that land is always to be given to the town and 
county in lieu of taxes. That law has been on the statute books 
for four years, and the state has not appropriated a dollar with 
which to buy any land. Some six years ago we had a bill passed 
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to give us some tax-title lands, but it was so circumscribed and 
amended that it was of comparatively little value in the interests 
of forestry. An amendment was put in requiring the county 
commissioners to certify before the forestry board, before the 
forestry board could get an acre of land, that the land was 
totally unfit for agricultural purposes. No county commission- 
ers wanted to proclaim that they had any land that was totally 
unfit for agriculture. We have not been able to obtain any land 
in consequence, except a few hundred acres in Cook county, and 
we had to have a petition to obtain that. We ought to have 
that tax-title law amended. 

Then we need a little money to administer the Pillsbury 
reserve, which was explained to you by Prof. Green. As he has 
told you, we have a nursery there of about an acre on which are 
growing some six hundred thousand seedlings: He estimated 
that about six or seven thousand seedlings, three years old last 
spring, ought to be planted. Assuming that there are only 
five hundred thousand, they will cost the state only one mill 
apiece. That nursery cost the state only $500.00, and we have 
_frames and screens which will last several years. The nursery 
has cost only five hundred dollars. \We must have some ground 
in which to plant those seedlings. There are enough to plant 
two hundred and fifty acres, and it will cost ten dollars an acre 
to plant them, for which all the land is selected and needs only 
clearing. 

Then we ought to have some money to take care of thesé 
twenty thousand acres of the Burntside Forest, because, in good 
faith, we ought to take care of that land. 

These are some of the things we want of the next session of 
the legislature, because forestry cannot make progress without 
the means to do it—and I wish you to understand that every 
dollar properly used in forestry means an improvement. It is 
like putting money in a savings bank, because the experience of 
every European country that practices forestry is that the in- 
come from forests averages three per cent net compound in- 
terest annually; and when you put your money into forestry in 
this state and have invested it, it is as good as government 
bonds, and you get a return of three per cent compound in- 
terest, and you get it when the forest becomes a normal forest. 
Remember that on this waste land there is hilly, rocky and sandy 
land—the only land we want for forestry—and the average pine 
reaches merchantable size not until it is eighty years old. It 
takes eighty years before you get a forest into normal condition 
from which you can receive returns. Hence the state must do 
it, because individuals will not wait so long for returns. 
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FOREST PRESERVATION. 


HON. G. §. IVES, ST. PAUL. 


I wish to talk to you a few minutes about the question of 
the preservation of the headwaters of the Mississippi river and, 
incidentally, about the importance of that river to the people of 
this state. I do not think it is necessary to say much to those 
present to impress them with the idea of the importance of the 
river to our state. If we took into consideration alone the ques- 
tion of water power that it affords it would be sufficient to war- 
rant us in keeping up the supply as it is at the present time; but 
in addition to that the question of the navigation of the river 
as operating upon the rates of freight of the railways that are 
in existence on each side of the river is very important to these 
people. The facts are that while on the upper Mississippi there 
is not very much done in the way of steamboat traffic, yet the 
fact that this navigable water is open to the gulf has prevented 
the keeping up of the rates upon freight to a great extent on 
these railways. Last year when the matter came up before the 
Board of United States Engineers in considering the subject of 
reservoirs, this matter was presented by statistics, and it was 
then shown that the amount that had been saved to the people 
in this region by reason of the fact of the navigation of the river 
was enormous. While we cannot use the river to any great ex- 
tent here, in the lower part of the river they use it a great deal, 
and I saw some time ago statistics showing that in 1903 there 
was freight to the value of $24,000,000 carried on the river that 
year. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to the fact that keep- 
ing up the navigability of this river is very important in con- 
nection with the building of the great canal that is now in 
process of construction by the United States Government. When 
this is opened the trade that will be opened up along this river 
will be of the greatest advantage to us. There is no question 
about that. But if we should take into consideration the river 
alone, the fact that this river rises in the northern part of the 
state and flows almost the entire length of the state, the mere 
fact that we have this river, is a benefit to the people, and an 
effort should be made to keep up the supply of water. 

I wish to call your attention to this matter of keeping up the 
water supply of the river. We have a large extent of country up 
here at the headwaters, that is called the Mississippi Basin, that 
is used for the purpose of keeping up this water supply. We 
all realize the necessity of something of this kind. And we all know 
that the large rivers that flow into the Mississippi and add materially 
to that supply after the country began to be settled and cultivated 
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became very much smaller in volume. They furnished a much 
smaller supply of water than before, and this is getting less and 
less every ‘year. 

Of course within the last few years we have had a great deal 
of rain, and the conditions are somewhat different than before. 
This wet cycle that we have now will give place to what we call 
a dry cycle, and when that comes you will find there will be very 


Fire scarred Norway pine on bank of river. 


little water in any of these rivers that flow into the Mississippi. 
Take the Minnesota river today. I have understood from a certain 
gentleman who is conversant with the history of this country, and 
also the conditions existing here years ago, that the fact was that 
not many years ago, and within our own knowledge at one time, 
the Minnesota River was the main branch of the Mississippi. I 
think probably there is considerable in that statement, but I have 
seen the time when there was hardly water enough in the Minnesota 
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River in many places to float a saw log. The time is coming when 
this dry cycle will come upon us, and there will not be water enough 
to furnish a supply to the Mississippi. That is the case with all of 
the rivers that flow into the Mississippi. The question then turns 
upon the necessity of keeping a supply of water at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi. 

We have had, I think, five large reservoirs, or dams, built by 
the Government near some of those large lakes at the head- 
waters, but these reservoirs have been built largely for the pur- 
pose of storing a water supply during dry seasons and through 
the summer and also for the purpose of regulating the floods 
during the spring. They regulate the water supply and let the 
water out at the proper season, and there is no question but that 
the reservoirs are a great benefit to the country. The report of 
the engineers upon the water supply in 1896 showed that in St. 
Paul during that dry period the river went down below the water 
mark, or what they call zero. With the river at low water mark, 
or zero, at St. Paul, the supply of water there is about fifteen 
hundred cubic feet to the second. They then added to that sup- 
ply about forty-five hundred cubic feet from these reservoirs, 
which would give about six thousand or more cubic feet of 
water, which will give two feet more of water in the river than 
there would be if there were no reservoirs, and while that is not 
much, yet it makes the river navigable at St. Paul with that 
amount of water. 

I speak of this to show the importance of these reservoirs. 
These reservoirs are important to a further extent than keeping 
up the water supply. They flow over considerable land up there, 
and that land has been acquired by the Government for flowage 
purposes, and they have to some extent kept up that supply. The 
great question of the water supply is closely connected with the 
forestry problem at the headwaters of the Mississippi. I desire 
to call your attention to this fact, that there are a great number 
of lakes near the headwaters of the Mississippi, or in this Mis- 
sissippi Basin. There are a very large number of these lakes 
that are not meandered. They are small bodies of water, and if 
this country is settled up and the land is taken up, as most of 
you are aware, these lakes will further dry up, and even now” 
many of the larger lakes have disappeared. We have quite 
large lakes that will be useful for the purpose of keeping up this 
supply. 

The main question is the forest area. That is the main ques- 
tion in the keeping up of the water supply. And the question for 
us to determine is what is the area upon which we can depend 
at the present time for keeping up the supply of that great river. 
I think I may call your attention to some statistics on this sub- 
ject. I made mine just at the time we had a drouth, and at 
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that time the state had acquired something in the neighborhood 
of twenty-three thousand acres of land, then most of it cut over. 
The United States appropriated two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand acres of land for that purpose. This government ap- 
propriation of this land provided that ninety-five per cent of the 
timber could be taken off this land. I think the probabilities are 
that the appropriation was not made entirely for the benefit of 
the river, but for the purpose of keeping this timber on Govern- 
ment land, but it provided that ninety-five per cent of the timber 
could be taken from the land. The result has been that after the 
taking off of this ninety-five per cent of the timber, a great por- 
tion of this five per cent that is left for the purpose of reforest- 
ation, owing to the open condition of the country and the lack 
of protection from winds, is blown down and lost. The conse- 
quence is that we have about two hundred and fifty thousand 
acres of land, all cut-over land, in that region for the purpose of 
protecting the headwaters of this great river. 

Now, let me call your attention, for the purpose of compari- 
son, to what they have done in New York, for instance, which 
will give you some idea of what is necessary for the protection 
of this water supply. In the Adriondacks, in the State of New 
York, the state provided an appropriation for three million acres 
of land. Some of the land has been cut over, but a part of it is 
forest land still, and I understand that nearly all of this three 
million acres has been acquired for the purpose of protecting the 
waters of their rivers, and more particularly the Hudson River. 
We have then in New York three million acres of land reserved 
in that region for the purpose of protecting the waters of their 
rivers, and we have for the purpose of protecting the waters of 
this great Mississippi River, that flows through nine states in 
the Union, a reservation of two hundred and fifty thousand acres 
of cut-over land. 

This is the situation as it exists at the headwaters of the river 
at the present time, and it is unnecessary for me to say to you 
that unless something is done beyond what has been done we 
will wake up some fine morning and find we have no river. It 
will not be tomorrow or next year, it may not be while you and 
I live, but some time, if this condition is not remedied, our river 
will disappear. ; 

The great difficulty that confronts us and that we should 
take into consideration is that those people who have settled in 
that part of the country are interested in its development. They 
are interested in settling it up and naturally so. They have cer- 
tain rights which we are bound to protect, and being citizens of 
this state it is necessary that we should protect them, but there 
is land there that is of no great benefit for any purpose except to 
keep up the water supply of the river, and if it is necessary, we 
ought to get a further appropriation from the state or from the 
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United States—I think the United States, under the circum- 
stances, since the river flows through so many states in the 
Union, should take hold of this matter. 

There is another feature that we have to take into considera- 
tion in this matter. It is very difficult to determine just how 
much land there is there that can be used for that purpose, how 
much can be utilized for that purpose, and it seems to me that 
the first thing to be done would be to ascertain what the true 
conditions are. We have, it is true, the Surveyor General’s 
office which made a survey of that country, and Gen. Andrews 
has a great deal of information with reference to it. But it seems 
to me that the United States Government should take up this 
matter and appoint a commission to ascertain just what lands 
could be used or appropriated for that purpose. Such a com- 
mission should take plenty of time to investigate and report its 
findings to the General Government, the true situation as they 
find it. Then we would have a basis to start upon, and I believe 
it is due this country, and I believe the legislature can well af- 
ford to memorialize congress for the purpose of taking some steps 
to preserve the headwaters of this river. In the meantime I 
think additional appropriations should be made by the state for 
the purpose of reforestation of lands up there and that addition- 
al land should be obtained by the state for that purpose, and I 
believe that efforts should be made to obtain from the United 
States Government assurance that the reforestation of the land 
that has been set apart by the Government for this purpose, 
this two hundred and twenty-five thousand acres, will be done 
at once. I think the first thing that we should do is to deter- 
mine just what we want up there, and then we ought to get it. 
In the limited time given me I cannot go into further details 
on this question, and I will close by simply saying that 1 am very 
much interested in keeping up the water supply of this great 
river and in the great question of forestry in Minnesota. I be- 
lieve that the course we have pursued in this state, of cutting off 
our forests, is one from which we shall suffer very much in the 
future, and the only thing we can do now to remedy the situa- 
tion is to put ourselves in a position to improve the conditions 
which exist at the present time, and the only way to do that is 
to obtain more land for the purposes of reforestation and to get 
busy along that line as soon as possible. 
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GAME PRESERVATION IN MINNESOTA FORESTS. 


HON. W. B. DOUGLAS, ST. PAUL. 


In listening to the remarks by Prof. Green on the subject of 
forestry and having in mind what the president has just said 
upon that subject, and particularly because of my very tender 
regard for this Itasca Park, I have been almost tempted to di- 
gress from the subject that has been assigned me, to discuss 
for a moment the subject of forestry. I am afraid that would 
not be tolerated here in the presence of Gen. Andrews and Prof. 
Green and in the light of what has been said. I cannot refrain 
from commending substantially all that Prof. Green has said on 
the subject of the Itasca Park and particularly so with refer- 
ence to his remarks made concerning game preservation. If I 
should take up that topic and say all I wish to say in regard to . 
it, with reference to Itasca Park in particular, I do not know 
where I would end. Some years ago it became my official duty 
to have something to do with that park and being a hunter by 
inclination, if not exactly by profession—and sometimes by pro- 
fession—I took some little interest in the game preservation and 
we issued some rules, which were somewhat rigid but were 
strictly enforced with reference to game. A year ago last fall | 
had an invitation to visit Itasca Park with the governor and 
the attorney general, and the governor was “joshing” me some- 
what with reference to the game that was to be found there and 
promised in the event that I did not show him some deer to 
throw me into the lake. The first afternoon Governor Johnson 
had the pleasure of seeing eleven dee, standing in the water and 
all within a radius of three-fourths of a mile of the Itasca State 
Park House. It only goes to show that game may be preserved 
with very little exertion, if the rules are enforced along the 
proper lines. 

This does not belong altogether to the subject I intended to 
discuss, but a day or two since I read of an occurrence in the 
life of Judge Lindsey. Judge Lindsey, as you all know, is the 
originator of the “juvenile court” for looking after neglected and 
delinquent children. One of the first cases brought before him 
in the history of that court was a boy who was charged with 
stealing a few boards, and the contractor from whom they were 
taken appeared before the judge and testified against the boy. 
The judge took the case under advisement and walked with the 
boy to the backyard where he had used the boards. The boy 
pointed out a house which he had constructed out of some old 
lumber and with the boards he had taken. The judge said to the 
boy in the language of the street, “Why did you swipe those 
boards?” The boy said, “The girls could not make houses with 
us boys, and we could not have any sand to play in, and I thought 
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it would do no harm to take a few boards.” Judge Lindsey dis- 
charged the boy, and while before that contractor had been very 
urgent in saying that the judge should punish this boy and mete 
out official justice to him for the trouble he had made, after the 
boy was discharged the contractor approved the course the judge 
had taken. The judge suggested to him that the demands of 


ce. 
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nature had been complied with, that there was nothing vicious 
about this boy, that the boy desired to live in the open and 
that it was far better to cater to that boy’s desires and find some 
way of bringing him up right than to send him to prison. 

It seems to me this explanation was directly in line with the 
great thought which Lincoln expressed in one of his letters to 
Stanton when he wrote concerning a boy who had been sleeping 
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at his post as a soldier and had been sentenced to death. Lincoln 
sent a note to Stanton saying, “Have you nothing better to do 
with this boy than to kill him?” 

So I imagine we can study the latter instance as well as the 
former and learn the lesson that out-doors appeals stronger to 
us all and particularly so to children. It is evident that it ap- 
peals to childhood more than to age, and it is very fortunate that 
out-doors appeals to us so strongly. A thousand and one things 
suggest themselves to me as to why it is that middle aged men 
and women fail to appreciate the great out-doors as fully as they 
ought. The strength of the nation has come from men who have 
lived out of doors. One of the strongest men we have today, 
and whom we delight to honor, owes his health and his vigorous 
strength to the fact that his life has been an out-door life. You 
horticulturists here can appreciate better than any one else the 
great advantages of out-door life. We all know that physical, 
moral and intellectual strength comes largely to those who live 
out of doors. What does it suggest to us? It suggests that peo- 
ple see the value of this mode of living, and it leads in many. in- 
stances to the organization of clubs and societies for the purpose 
of beautifying the parks and grounds and drives and supplying 
them with flowers and music and other attractions at public 
expense. Why? Because the congested population of the city 
does not appeal to the people as the best way of living, and for 
that reason it is wise to develop our great park systems, and we 
honor the men who devote their lives to this work. 

Parks are the breathing places of the people of our cities, and 
public money is expended in providing them, and their develop- 
ment should be encouraged for the general welfare of the public 
at large. If this be true, is it not also true that the preservation 
of game in our forests would be an appeal to the people to take 
advantage of the great out-doors, and would it mot be wise and 
proper to take steps to protect and preserve that game for this 
simple reason, that it has been efficient in luring the people out 
of doors? From this standpoint why is it not well for us to say 
that they should be preserved from a public standpoint? If there 
is One particular thing that leads people into the open it is the 
existence of game in the forest and in the field and of fish in the 
rivers. The quest of game and fish was one of the duties, one 
of the necessities of our ancestors, and I imagine the people of 
this country are stronger because of it. 

Our wild animals must be preserved in the forests, and the 
fish must be preserved in the lakes to furnish this recreation and 
also in a measure the food supply. Nature has preserved the deer 
in the forests that they may assist the pioneers because they are 
his meat, and while game is not so plentiful as in the early days 
yet the preservation of what is left is worthy of careful consid- 
eration. 
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What are the conditions in this state with reference to game 
preservation? JI do not think the laws have always been en- 
forced, but they are being enforced today with the utmost vigor 
—although there are those connected with the enforcement of 
the laws that are lax in their duties—but the enforcement of these 
laws is always easier where there is behind it a wholesome pub- 
lic sentiment, and I believe this little gathering I see before me 
is in sympathy with this proposition. 

Who are the enemies of the game laws of this state? I will 
only take a moment to speak in reference to this point. An- 
tipathy to the game laws is not due to any one particular cause, 
but it is something that may be expressed in one word, “commer- 
cialism.” Commercialism has always been in the way of prac- 
tical game protection. The lumbermen in Minnesota, and not 
only in Minnesota but in the Adirondacks in New York, have 
found venison cheaper to buy than to pay for steers or sheep or 
swine. Only two years ago New York passed a law providing. 
that no game caught in New York be permitted to be sold in 
New York City unless it came from a distance exceeding two 
hundred and twenty-five miles. It was a law that ought to have 
brought the blush of shame to any one who was guilty of as- 
sisting in enacting it. It has been changed, but it was during the 
season when ducks could be slaughtered along the southern coast 
of North Carolina, and I am told by a gentleman from North 
Carolina that there were at least two thousand ducks shipped 
daily that had been shot in the marshes along the coast of North 
Carolina that went to feed the people of New York, but since the 
change in the law the ducks have been somewhat on the increase 
along the eastern coast. The hands of those who are charged 
with the administration of the game laws should be upheld, and 
public sentiment should be behind it, and it is something that 
is worthy of being taken in hand by the general government and 
should be endorsed. (Applause.) 


Pror. C. N. BurkKErr 1n His NEw Book on “Sorts” Says—Bear these 
things in mind. 1. Sandareas, when properly re-enforced with humus, water, 
and plant food, are peculiarly adapted to all kinds of truck crops. 2. Early 
truck crops are more safely produced when a maximum of sand and a 
minimum quantity of clay prevail. 3, General or late truck crops are most 
safely produced when the sand type carries the minimum of the coarser and 
the maximum of the finersand grades. 4. Fruit growing calls for considerable 
clay asa part of the sand type. 5. The best corn crops are produced where 
neither sand nor clay predominates—the silt materials producing the best 
results. 6. The general grain crops are best suited when furnished a silt type 
of soil. 7. Wheat is mostat home in soils where fine silt and clay predominate. 


8. Grass fancies most those soils that carry a high percentage of clay. 9. Po- 
tatoes perfer a sand type where medium sand prevails, where silt is present 
in a medium quantity and where clay is present only in moderate quantities. 
10. With these special types must be included good tillage, humus, air 
moisture, and plant food. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT. 


MRS. ESTELLE W. WILCOX, WHITE BEAR LAKE. 


May it be “as you like it” today, tomorrow and next day, as 
you gather the pearls of wisdom dropped from the mouths of the 
“wise men from the east” and west who have come not to wor- 
ship but to bring to you thoughts from which you may in your 
homes during 1907 weave “as you like it” a web of cloth formed 
of many colors. The fruit lover in his weaving will have the 
thread of red a ruddier shade as he strives to bring to greater 
perfection the far-famed Wealthy apple, the luscious Senator 
Dunlap or Cardinal strawberry, the delicious Loudon raspberry, 
the tempting North Star and Victoria currants, the superb Wy- 
ant and Surprise plums and dainty Delaware grape; while the 
yellow thread will be brighter in a choicer University apple, with 
the purple more royal in the fruit of the Columbian raspberry, 
the white giving a purer Niagara grape, white currant and Pearl 
gooseberry, and the blue will be deeper in the luscious bunches 
of Campbell’s Early, Concord, Worden and the hardy Beta, with 
the green thread brightening the completed web in the luxuriant 
foliage that decks every plant and tree. 

The vegetarian, in his weaving, will have as beautiful a fabric, 
with the thread of green more pronounced in a finer-flavored 
asparagus, a Sweeter pea, a more tender bean and cabbage, a 
crisper lettuce, a firmer brussels sprouts and a dantier bit of mint 
and parsley; while it will be gay with threads of red formed by 
a seedless tomato, a juicier beet, tenderer radish, and onion of 
less strength; with the yellow thread giving a sweeter-flavored 
parsnip, squash and carrot; and the purple rich in the thickly 
hanging egg plant, with the thread of white a tenderer celery, 
salsify and a mealier potato. 

The floriculturist’s web will be lovelier than before, as he deftly 
weaves, mingling in exquisite, heightened beauty the red of the 
tulip, peony and rose with the yellow thread of narcissus, crysanthe- 
mum and golden glow, the delicate pink of the hyacinth, rose and 
sweet pea, the lavender of the lilac, the dashing blue of the larkspur 
and iris, and the dazzling white of the lily, phlox, Shasta daisy and 
snowball—all bordered by the perfumed green thread of mignonette. 

Thus the three weavers, Horticulturist, Agriculturist and Flor- 
iculturist, will have evolved a more perfected trinity of beauty 
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and usefulness, and you will have done lovely things—not 
dreamt them—and thus made of your life a grand, sweet song. 
For where else saveon the life-giving farm, where you are bound- 
ed by the blue sky above, the resourceful, fruitful earth beneath 
and around you nature in all her strength and loveliness, can you 


more easily do “as you like it?” 


Mrs. EsteLLE W. WILCOX, 


Truthfully says the enraptured Duke in the Forest of Arden: 


“Now my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 
Here feel we best the penalty of Adam, 

The season’s difference, as the icy fang 

And churlish chidings of the winter’s wind, 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say, 
This is no flattery, these are my counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
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Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from the public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything.” 

Thus from the olden time on to the strenuous now hath 
nature held out a beckoning hand to the exile, for far down the 
ages we see the Pilgrim Fathers coming to free America, where, 
in the forests primeval, they could, “as they liked it,’ worship 
God and make for themselves homes. Coming a century nearer, 
we find our own forefathers in the log cabin making for them- 
selves an abiding place, and even in the hardy life of the pioneers 
they took from nature her priceless gift and returned even a 
‘hundredfold, for every farm home had its orchard, vegetable 
and flower gardens. Looking backward through memory’s 
pages, I see the long, straight path to grandmother’s cabin door, 
on both sides of which are borders of gay marigolds, larkspur, 
snap-dragons, hollyhocks, phlox, pinks and sweet-williams, while 
at one side of the cabin is the herb bed full of something to add 
to a savory soup or make a tea for the invalid; and on beyond 
the garden, from which came foundations for dishes even better 
than “mother makes,” and at the other side restfully sit we ’neath 
the apple trees. “As you like it,” they had from stern necessity 
as well as the inborn love of the beautiful. 

Coming to the 20th century we find the pioneers have right 
royally clothed the prairies of Minnesota. The persistent Peter 
Gideon believed in doing “as you like it” and labored for nearly 
half a century, now losing, now gaining, to bring to himself and 
through himself to Minnesota that coveted “apple of gold.” 
From economical necessity he wore a suit of clothes, not only of 
many colors but of many patches, that he might buy a bushel of 
apple seeds from which came the far-famed Wealthy apple. 
From then till his death he labelled every orchard in Minnesota 
with the stamp of his patient, untiring zeal and devotion in leav- 
ing to the North Star State a bequest, from which the barefooted 
school boy and the philanthropic millionaire share and share 
alike. 

Another pioneer, John S. Harris, who at the early age of eleven 
had a nursery and garden of his own, had proved that not any- 
where save on the broad acres of the farm do we have the same 
opportunity and privilege of doing “as we like it;” for he, too, 
for just half a century, planted and experimented to success, with 
all kinds of fruit, justly earning a ‘‘well done” from every Minne- 
sotan. 
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Our loved late president, W. W. Pendergast, who may well 
be called the father of agriculture in Minnesota, did step by step 
overcome every obstacle, and, “as he liked it,” planted, first our 
agricultural school and then gave to Minnesota a life full of 
horticultural experiments, having, as he so tersely expressed it, 
his watchword of progress, “Advance, push on to sublime 
heights.” 

Floriculture never had a more devoted, conscientious disciple 
than that kindly friend in deeds as well as name, R. J. Menden- 
hall, whose life amid the flowers was truly “as he liked it.” Every 
member of our society would gladly have dropped the honey- 
suckle spray, symbolical of “generous devoted love” into his 
grave, feeling he had by his patient master hand grandly won it. 
Thus many tried and true horticulturists have striven “as they 
liked it” in nature’s garden, running the gauntlet under volleys 
not of lead but of relentless blight, bitter frosts and rank dis- 
ease, coming forth victorious. 


“With the golden fruitage of success 
Dropping at'their feet in plenteousness.” 


Of the today, the revered president, conscientious dean and 


worthy co-workers of Minnesota’s successful experimental farm 
of widely-famed grounds and fruitful acres, are with heart and 
hand delving into the unknown, each to his liking, chiseling out 
steps upon which others shall tread; these in turn will take up 
the tools and carve out their life work, and with them each of you 
will be numbered, doing “as you like it’? under the broadest en- 
vironment God can give you, nature’s realm. And with heart and 


mind trained, seeing, searching, unfolding into boundless expan- 


sion, knowing that “ideals are like stars—you cannot reach 
them, but, like the seafaring men on the desert of waters, choose 
them as your guide and following them reach your destination.” 
And mayhap “on the hardest adamant some footprints of us are 
stamped in.” Even now the shadow of the imprint is creeping 
near, as our efficient secretary of agriculture, James Wilson, has 
just given forth the edict of success that has come and will come 
to scientific agriculture, closing with the prophetic words, “The 
farmer will not fail the nation if the nation does not fail the 
farmer.” 

In this atmosphere of scientific research the wizard Burbank 
has most successfully won laurels by applying individually our 
theme, “as you like it,’ and the cactus, the rose, the sweet pea. 
the daisy and hosts of other flowers, with the renowned Burbank 


——— 
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potato, have all passed through many transformations beneath 
his magic wand—while the lamented Carman gave to the world 
a group of newly-shaped potatoes, evolved in their entirety from 
his resourceful brain. 

Nearer home, the northern wizard, Prof. Hansen, is, “as he 
likes it,’ bringing, among other things, hardier perfection to 
our smaller fruits, and the coming generation will revel in berries 
that have defied King Winter’s blustering blasts. 

Far across the waters we find Le Moyne re-creating the beau- 
tiful shrubs just “as he likes them.” That “grand old man,” Glad- 
stone, even in his younger days, was firm in the belief that each 
for himself must trace and complete the picture on life’s moving 
panorama, and this is the story of his conversion: When a boy 
he was invited to dine at the home of a famous duke; as this 
was his first outing among the nobility, his father being very 
anxious he should appear at his best gave his this parting ad- 
vice, “Watch the duke and do as he does.” The house was 
reached. Dinner announced and shortly after they were seated 
at the table the duke turning in his chair blew his nose. Young 
Gladstone immediately did likewise. This slightly annoyed the 
duke, but when he gave an order to the butler, and the boyish 
guest at once duplicated it, this was more than he could bear, 
and turning to him he demanded why he did the same as he did. 
With a sinking heart Gladstone answered, repeating to him his 
father’s advice, ‘““Watch the duke and do as he does.” In comment- 
ing upon it Gladstone says, “I then and there resolved one could 
not literally follow the doings of great men, and as the years have 
passed on the conviction of that trying hour have deepened with 
my growth, and in a broader sense I| realize one must for him- 
self study, strive, create, hewing out untrodden pathways.” 


Thus has it been and ever will be. Success crowns individual 
effort, the doing “as you like it,’ and from the environment of 
nature, wherein the farm home proudly holds sway, have come 
forth men and women who have dignified every station in life, 
even to that that is the highest in the gift of the people, for only 
at the hearthstone of the farm did Abraham Lincoln glean his 
lessons of success, in after years completely sweeping away the 
saying of Emerson “that from the farm could not come scholarly 
wisdom.” The ringing master words of the famous Gettysbury ad- 
dress, the solemn admonitions of his second inaugural, that were 
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fairly burned into the hearts “of the people” and “by the people” 
will ever be remembered “for the people’ long after Emerson’s 
classic words are forgotten. 

As it was in the beginning may it be all the days, all the 
years, of your chosen profession, “as you like it,’ whether it be 
agriculture, horticulture, floriculture, home-making or aught else, 
remembering Lincoln’s memorable words, “With malice towards 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us finish the work we are in and do all 
which may achieve a lasting peace among ourselves.” 


TWO MINUTE TALKS. 


(Made at close of last annual meeting.) 


The President: In this last hour of our annual meeting it has 
been our custom to call for speeches from some of the older mem- 
bers of the society. It is not a pleasant task for the chairman to 
pick out those whom he thinks ought to speak, because he would like 
to call on every individual here, but I have a little list here that I 
have made up of those on whom I am going to call. We have just 
about thirty minutes for thirty speeches, and we shall probably have 
to cut that thirty down to fifteen, and that means two minutes 
apiece, and if you take more than two minutes you will know that 
you are taking it from the time of some one else. I am going to 
call for a two minutes speech from that veteran horticulturist, Mr. 
Seth Kenny. 


Mr. Seth Kenny: I would be glad if I could add anything to the 
interest of this society with which I have been identified so long. 
I want to say that I have put in a good deal of hard work in this 
matter of experimenting to produce hardier varieties of fruits, and 
I think this work is going to be very greatly developed, and I shall 
be very happy to think that I have done anything that will be of 
benefit in that direction. (Applause.) 


The President :- What we want is just a few pithy words, some- 
thing that will make us feel that it has been good to be here and 
that we can take with us when we go home. Next I am going to 
call on our dear friend from Wisconsin, Mr. Kellogg, who always 
meets with us in the horticultural society. 


Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): Mr. President and Friends: I 
have been with you more or less for thirty years. I think the records 
will show that this has been the best meeting I have ever attended. 
I almost feel as if I belonged in Minnesota. I want to tender you 
my sincere thanks for the honor in making me an honorary life 
member, and as I had no chance to express my thanks when it was 
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done I take this opportunity to thank you. I have been greatly in- 
terested in this growing of seedlings. I have grown a great num- 
ber of varieties of seedlings myself and have turned them over to our 
state society that they might follow them up and prove their value. 
I have been saving seeds for many years, and have seeds in my 
pocket now, and I have apples engaged to take home from this con- 
vention from which I shall save the seeds and from the result of 
which I hope to get that thousand dollar premium. I am just a boy 
yet, and while I am working with strawberries I am also doing some 
top-grafting. I have forty varieties on one apple tree, and while | 
am not doing the work of Burbank,I think it will, perhaps, be as 
much benefit in our section as that of Burbank. I do not see that 
Burbank is doing anything for the Northwest. He is working for 
California and is doing us no good. What we want is something 
that will benefit our own country. We want every member of this 
society to help work out these problems. I thank you. (Applause. ) 


The President: I am next going to call on Mr. C. G. Patten, one 
of our best friends and one whom we all admire very much. We 
are very glad to see him here this year, and we want to hear just a 
few words from him. 


Mr. C. G. Patten (Iowa): I am very glad I came to this meeting, 
and I can assure you that had it not been for the strong desire I had 
to meet the old horticultural friends in Minnesota I should not have 
been here, because it was really a very great effort for me to come. 
But I wanted once more to meet these old friends and renew the 
associations of former years. I have been greatly pleased in coming 
to your meetings. When I see those beautiful tables below and re- 
member that at the first meeting of this society the exhibits would 
not compare with even the small table at the far end of the room, 
and now you make a display on this side of that small table that is so 
magnificent—and when I realize what is being done in Minnesota 
and northern Iowa in the development of horticulture I can scarcely 
believe my eyes. It does not seem possible that there is such a dif- 
ference between that time and this time, only twenty to twentv five 
years ago. (Applause.) 


The President: I am now going to call upon a friend whom 
I do not believe has met with us before, but we are glad to see him 
and would like to have a few words from him. Mr. S. H. Drum. 


Mr. S. H. Drum, Waseca: It gives me a great pleasure to 
meet here, although this is my first visit. This is the first time that 
I have had the pleasure of attending your meetings, and I am very 
much intérested. Being only a farmer, I have not had so much ex- 
perience, but I have raised a few seedlings, and I hope to continue in 
the work. I have been very much interested in this work ever since 
I became a member. I thank you for this opportunity of speaking to 
you. 
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The President: Next I am going to call on my good friend, 
Capt. Reed. We have not heard much from him in this meeting. 


Capt. A. H. Reed: I think I ought to be congratulated because 
I have kept my seat and not said much. I told Secretary Latham I 
had a crow to pick with him because he would not credit our 
auxiliary members to those fellows who sent in names. I want to 
give notice that if he does not credit them up this year, I am going 
to move to take the headquarters down to the new capitol next 
year. (Laughter and appl.use.) 


The President: Now, we are going to hear from John Cum- 
mins. He read a paper here the other day and now we are going 
to get him up here to make an extemporaneous speech. 


Mr. John Cummins: If the president called on me to do some 
work, I could have done it. I have been a member of this so- 
ciety for fifteen years, but have grown apples since 1858, and will 
try to do all I can as long as I am able. Now, I hope the president 
will excuse me, 


The President: We did not expect anything longer than that; 
if any one sits down by the side of you you can talk very enter- 
tainingly, but if you stand on your feet you don’t feel at home. 
I am going to call on Nils Anderson. He is a valuable man in 
our society, but we do not often hear from him. 


Mr. Nils Anderson: I have but a few words to say, and it 
will not take me a great while to say them. I have been a mem- 
ber of this society for quite a few years, but have attended the 
meetings only two or three times, but it seems now as if nothing 
could keep me at home after this. (Applause.) 


The President: That is a good speech, Mr. Anderson. Now, 
I am going to call on Mr. Terry. For a number of years he came 
out to our meetings and took a good deal of interest in them, and 
we are very glad to see him here again. 


Mr. Alfred Terry: I think it was over twenty years ago that 
I first attended these meetings when they were held in the old 
Market House. I wish you could have seen my home at that time 
and see it now. I consider the beauty of my home is largely the 
product of this association. I always tried to transmit some of the 
things I was told here to our people in our county, and I am glad 
to say that there has been a change there. They are growing apples 
and are improving their homes, and I think it can all be traced to 
the work of this society. (Applause.) 


The President: Now, I am going to call on two or three ladies, 
and first I am going to call on Mrs. Underwood. She has not 
spoken at any of the meetings of the horticultural society proper. 


Mrs. Anna B. Underwood: I have not had an opportunity to 
say anything for the reason that the gentlemen monopolized all 
the time. I am glad that the chairman has given me an opportunity 
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to tell the members how much good has been accomplished. I can 
show you that I have been drawn into the Plant Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, and I am going home and go to work. I have got two apples— 
and I notice a young man in front of me signed his name right 
after mine, and I am going to run a race with him to see which will 
accomplish the most in the coming years. (Applause.) 


The President: Mrs. Sprague has attended our meetings for 
many years, but.I do not think that we have ever heard a word 
from her. Now, I am going to call on Mrs. Sprague. 


Mrs. L. E. P. Sprague: I come to the meetings of this associa- 
tion merely for pleasure. It is a pleasure to listen to these men re- 
counting their experiences and what they have accomplished and are 
not cast down, whether they meet defeat or success. J am not an 
apple grower or a fruit grower, but I like to see and hear from 
others who are engaged in the work. ( Applause.) 


The President: Miss Cairns, of Wisconsin, has been a regular 
attendant here for a number of years, and we are always glad to 
hear a word from her. 


Miss Gertrude M. Cairns (Wis.): I am sorry that Prof. Green 
has the unfortunate habit of calling me up when I am enjoying 
myself. There is just one thing that is impressed upon me very 
much. Whenever we meet with a gathering we almost always 
hear from some of the older people something about the good old 
times. Now, I have not heard a single word about the good old 
times at this meeting, but it has all been about the good times that 
are coming. That is one of the most gratifying things that one can 
find at a meeting. 


The President: I am glad I called Miss Cairns out. She can 
always make a good speech. Now, there is another lady I am going 
to call upon, and that is Mrs. Benjamin Hoyt. She always attends 
our meetings, and we want her to say something to us. 

Mrs. B. F. Hoyt: I am very much interested in horticulture, 
although I am not a member of this society. I have enjoyed this 
meeting very much and received a great deal of information and 
a great deal of help, and I hope to be here again next year. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


The President: Next I am going to call on Mr. Elliot, with- 
out whom our meeting would be like Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 


Mr. Wyman Elliot: If I should express how much I have en- - 
joyed this meeting, and tell vou of all the good things I have seen 
and heard, I am afraid I would not get any supper. Going back a 
little in history, I can remember forty years ago when we or- 
ganized this society. There was only a little handful of us, and out 
of that handful there are only two remaining, Mr. Sias, (Mr. Sias 
died a few days previous to this) and myself, and as I look about 
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and see the gradual increase that has been made since that time and 
see where we are standing now, it gives me a great deal of pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

While I have been pretty diligent, I can look back and see 
where I have been very negligent in a great many things. I 
hope the members here will take it upon themselves to grow 
seedlings in their immediate neighborhood and report the re- 
sults to our society. I regret very much that I have come to 
my present age, because if I could go back and live the last 
thirty years of my life over again I think I might accomplish 
something, but as it is I have enlisted to go forward in the 
work as far as ] can and must leave the rest to posterity. 


The President: We hope to have Mr. Elliot with us thirty 
years longer anyway. Now, I am going to call on Mr. Bush. 


Mr. A. K. Bush: Fellow members, in soliciting member- 
ship, as I have many times for the society, all over the state, in 
institute work, I have been encouraged by the many good things 
that have been said of the society, much like that which Mr. 
Terry has said, and it is a thing which is very gratifying to know 
that we are doing a work that is benefiting the people of our 
state. Minnesota horticulture stands in the front rank in this 
country. (Applause.) 


The President: Now I am going to call for a few words 
from Dr. Whetstone. She is always present at our meetings 
and seems to enjoy them. 


Dr. Mary S. Whetstone: It is a pleasure to me to be a 
member of a society whose purpose is so high and noble. You 
are public benefactors and are seeking to make the world happier 
‘as well as healthier and wealthier in the art of growing fruit. 
I was glad yesterday when the resolution was presented look- 
ing to the preservation of trees. You know I am interested in 
the study of mushrooms, but perhaps you do not all care to eat 
them. But you will probably care’to note this fact, that mush- 
rooms that grow on live trees grow at the expense of the life 
of the tree, and it is due to this fact that when a limb is broken 
off or cut off, if it has been allowed to decay instead of being 
protected, the tree will soon be destroyed. The seed of the 
mushroom is floating in the atmoshphere and will lodge in 
any place that will afford congenial soil for its growth. When 
a tree has decayed in a portion of its trunk, or where a limb has 
been broken or cut away and left a hole and debris has ac- 
cummulated there, it forms a perfect soil for the propagation of . 
that germ. It shoots down its little mycelia into the wood of 
the tree, and it is surprising how extensive that will be. There 
was a tree on Nicollet avenue, on Mr. Reed’s place, where 
there was a large limb broken off by the great storm of a year 
ago last August, and I was surprised and interested to learn 
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how extensively the mycelia had entered that tree—six or eight 
feet, and some of the roots were as large through as a pencil. 
I never like to see a tree dying. I love a tree, and by putting a 
little paint over these places where a limb is cut or broken off, 
the danger of destruction can be avoided. 


The President: Next I am going to call on Prof. Blair, from 
Illinois, who gave us such a nice talk this morning. 


Prof. J. C. Blair (Ill.): It has been my good fortune to at- 
tend horticultural meetings all over the United States, north, 
south, east and west, and I want to tell you in all candor I have 
never visited a horticultural society whose meetings and whose 
associations I have enjoyed more than I have the visit to these 
people. JI was brought up in horticultural work in the province 
of Nova Scotia, and then I took up the work of horticulture 
in New York, and later have been interested in society work 
elsewhere, and I believe J am qualified to make this statement, 
that you people here are getting right down to business in the 
horticultural field in a better and more comprehensive way than 
any similar organization I know of. What encourages me more 
than anything else is the fact that, although you have a long 
program, you have no chaff in it. Every paper and address to 
which I have listened has been full of meat. You have a 
corps of officers and workers that cannot be duplicated in any 
organization in the United States. You have as good a lot of 
members as I have ever come face to face with in any organ- 
ization. This is not idle talk, because I am not given to that sort 
of thing, but I honestly believe the work you are doing cannot 
be approached anywhere else. I wish you success and God- 
speed. (Applause.) 


The President: I am sure we are all very glad to have 
had the privilege of having Prof. Blair with us at this meet- 
ing, and I wish to thank him for his kind words of apprecia- 
tion. We have with us another visitor, from a sister state, from 
whom we want to hear a few words, and I am going to call on 
Prof. Emerson, of Nebraska. 


Prof. R. A. Emerson (Neb.): I supposed when I came here 
I was glad to be here because I was here once before, but I am 
better pleased now than ever. Just before coming up here I 
was talking with a man, a member of our society, and when he 
learned I was coming up here he said, “I wish you would find 
out how they get up such an interest in their society.” He had 
heard reports of your society. If I were to ask any of the fruit 
growers in any of the adjoining states they would tell me the 
Minnesota Horticultural Society -is the best society in all of 
the states. However, I am going to try to tell the man how it 
is done. It seems to me you build up interest here because you 
have a lot of men and women who are earnest, and you have 
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come to this place where it is a little harder to grow some 
things than it is farther south and east—but the harder you 
try the more enthusiastic you become. I am especially pleased 
with the establishment of this inner horticultural circle, organ- 
ized for the purpose of breeding plants, and if there is anything 
that makes your work a little more pronounced it is this breed- 
ing work of your society which makes it different in its work 
from that of any other society of a similar nature. It is one of 
the differences which is more prominent. The thing that im- 
presses me with reference to this society is the fact that you 
are going after what you want, and it seems that you also gen- 
erally get it. (Applause.) 


The President: Mrs. Knowles has been in attendance at 
several of our meetings, but I don’t believe we have heard one 
word from her, and now I am going to give her a chance to say 
something. 


Mrs. M. A. Knowles: I usually am frightened when I rise 
to speak before an audience, and I forget what I want to say. 
Every time I get home from these meetings I am more en- 
thused than ever with the work and the prospects of horti- 
culture. I joined this society a number of years ago, and I 
intend to work right on as much as I can to help make it a 
success. I have enjoyed this meeting very much and hope to 
meet you all again next year. (Applause.) 


The President: We have with us this year Mr. Ole J. 
Hagen, who is an officer of the Red River Valley Horticultural 
Society. He is a worker, and a few words from him will be 
very acceptable. 


Mr. Ole J. Hagen: I do not think I have much to say be- 
cause I am not a speaker. This is the first meeting I have 
ever attended, although I have been a member for a number 
of years. I wish you could come up where I live to see what I 
am doing, and also to see me when I am selling fruit. If you 
could know the results you would be surprised. I have re- 
ceived a very great inspiration from this meeting. (Applause.) 


The President: Now I am going to call next on Mrs. A. 
W. Latham, the wife of the secretary. I do not think she has 
ever said a word at our meetings. 


Mrs. A. W. Latham: I know I have never said anything 
in the horticultural society meetings. I have not identified 
myself really with the work, because I have never been especial- 
ly interested in horticultural work. My idea of the horti- 
culturist and his work is like that of the paper we had last 
night on the X-ray light, and I think I am capable of speaking 
upon that point better than any other. I have always enjoyed 
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attending the sessions, and I am interested in all that is said 
and done, and I am especially interested in the spirit of friend- 
ship and goodfellowship which the members of the society show 
toward one another. (Applause.) 


The President: There is nothing like having a friend at 
court if you are after something. We are going after some- 
thing in what we call the chief court down at St. Paul, and 
we are going to have a friend there in the person of the Hon. 
Thomas E. Cashman, of Owatonna, senator of his district. His 
election was a most complimentary one, for although he is a 
very excellent democrat, he defeated the republican candidate in 
a strongly republican district, and that speaks well for his stand- 
‘ing as a citizen and as a man. We are now going to hear from 
Senator Cashman. (Applause.) 


Hon. Thos. E. Cashman: Mr. President, I am very grate- 
ful to you, indeed, for these few words of commendation. I 
wish to say that this has been a very interesting meeting to me, 
as all the horticultural meetings have been which I have at- 
tended. I am very much indebted to this horticultural society 
for the valuable lessons I have learned, and when I came to 
look over this fine collection of seedlings on the lower floor 
and. remember what I had seen at the state fairs during the 
last four or five years, it lead me to believe that the ideal ap- 
ple for this cold Northwest will soon be realized. This word 
“ideal” reminds me of the question once asked by a lecturer 
who was giving a lecture on the subject of ideal citizenship. 
He said, “Does any one in this audience know an ideal man?” 
There was a deep silence. “Does any one know an ideal 
woman?” “Does any one know an ideal woman?” he repeated. 
A sweet faced woman got up in the audience and said, “Yes, 
there was one; I have often heard of her, but she is dead now. 
She was my husband’s first wife.” (Laughter.) The thought 
that prompted this little story is that the men who have brought 
about these conditions are not getting the encouragement and 
praise they should have, and it will not be until they have 
passed from us that they will receive their just reward—that is, 
the people will not fully appreciate what they have done for us. 
But I sincerely hope those who are with us, the eminent horti- 
culturists who are doing so much in bringing out new varieties, 
will live long enough to realize the great hope of their lives. 
(Applause.) 


The President: I noticed this in. Cashman’s remarks, he 
was non-committal. That is the sign of a statesman. Now I 
am going to call on just one more. There are a number more 
on the list I wanted to call upon, and I will do so if you want 
to stay here, but it hardly seems as though it would be the 
proper thing to do. Every whip that is any good has a snapper 
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at the end of it when it is new to make it crack, and like a whip 
we want to round out and complete this meeting by putting a 
cracker at the end of it, and I am going to call upon our good 
friend here, Mr. Philips, of West Salem, Wisconsin, whom 
we have had with us for a good many years, and hope he will 
continue to be with us for many years more. 


Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): I am going up on the platform 
because it is an inspiration to stand up here. Mr. Elliot made 
me think of home. He said he would like to be young again 
so he could do this work over again. Talking about seedling 
apples at home the other day I said if I had known thirty years 
ago what I know today things would have been different. 
My wife was busy sewing, and she said, “O, yes, you would do 
just as many fool things as you have done. I don’t want to 
go back and live forty years over with you again.” (Laughter.) 


I have not said much at this meeting, but I have felt a good 
deal like the young man told his mother. She said to him, 
“When you popped the question, what did you say?” He said 
“T didn’t say much, but I kept up a turr’ble thinkin’.” I have 
been doing a lot of thinking at this meeting. I stopped over 
Sunday with Mr. Yahnke, our dear old friend Yahnke. No 
better man lives today, and when I left Monday morning, and 
he turned over in bed and bid me good-bye, he said, “O, I wish 
I could go with you, but you tell them I wish them success.” I 
could see the tears starting from his eyes, and I was thinking 
on the way up here that it would not be long before some of 
the rest of us would be staying at home and wishing we could 
go. It made me feel rather sad. 


I just want to say a word upon the point that Prof. Emerson 
brought up. I have been asked, just as he has, time and time 
again, what makes this society so successful, and why it has 
such good meetings. I always go home feeling better for 
having been here, and just last week I studied the thing out. 
They had sense enough—I don’t know whether they had that 
end in view or not— but they put their meetings the next week 
after Thanksgiving, and if there is any time in the year when 
a man or woman feels good it is just after Thanksgiving week; 
and after a good Thanksgiving dinner they come up here, and 
they feel good all the time, and that is what makes the meetings 
so successful. I was thinking it over the other day, and I 
thought I had so much to be thankful for that I concluded to 
go to church on Thanksgiving day. I don’t remember what the 
text was, but I do remember the Thanksgiving hymn they sang 
at the close, and I thought it was so appropriate that I read it 
over a few times and I am going to try to repeat it here. (The 
President: Why don’t you sing it?) I have been attending 
these meetings for thirty years and have never before been 
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asked to sing, and I won’t sing now. The hymn was so ap- 
propriate I thought I would remember it. I will repeat it 
slowly so you can get the idea all the way through. If I miss 
a word I don’t want you to do as they do at school if a boy 
can’t speak his piece, laugh at him. This is the hymn they sang: 


Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold; 
Once more, with harvest-song and shout, 

Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


O, favors every year made new! 

O, blessings with the sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fulness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it, shines behind us still. 


Now let these altars, wreathed with flowers 
And piled with fruits, awake again 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain. 


I am not going to take up much time. Mr. Cummins said 
I could have a minute of his time, and any way I am not trans- 
gressing, because this is the last number, and you don’t have 
to stay if you don’t want to. I was over at the school—and it 
is always a pleasure to me to go over there. I took Mr. Moyle 
with me, and I want to say a word about him. He is one of the 
nicest and pleasantest young men in the state of Wisconsin, and 
he is doing a wonderful thing, something you can’t appreciate 
unless you have tried it yourself; he is managing a choir of 
ten young lady singers, and a man who can do that deserves a 
crown when he gets up yonder. (Laughter.) I took him over 
there because I thought he would like it there. He has some 
mighty nice sisters. When I went to Mr. Yahnke’s last Sunday 
morning and saw his four nice girls sitting on the bed and his 
wife sitting at the foot of the bed, all trying to make it pleasant 
and comfortable for him—I tell you when I saw that man in his 
home I envied him. He has a splendid home, and he deserves 
all he gets. What I was getting at was this: We have so 
much to be thankful for. I told the young people over there 
they had reason to be grateful because they were permitted to 
start out in life in the twentieth cntury; while we older ones 
were just stepping over, they were permitted to start out under 
the most favorable conditions. I told them they were living 
in one of the finest states in the Union. There is a darky over 
at the school, but there was no race prejudice apparent any- 
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where. A nice looking boy sat on one side of him and a girl 
on the other. Prof. Mayne says he is one of the best students. 
I said the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, but there is a 
chance for the Ethiopian to establish a good character in the 
world. A man doesn’t amount to much unless he has character. 
Some of the worst scoundrels that were turned out in the last 
ten years were men with a good education, but they lacked 
character. 


You have the largest horticultural “society in the United 
States. Our friend Blair gave you some nice compliments. I 
always like to hear him compliment anybody, and I like to 
hear him speak anyway, that Scotch sounds so pleasant when 
he says he was “oot” there. I have always liked Prof. Blair 
since I first met him. You have several things in this state that 
are the best. It has just been decided, and that without argu- 
ment too, that Minnesota has the best state fair in the United 
States. Minnesota cleared $75,000, while the next best state 
cleared only $30,000. Wisconsin, where Kellogg and I live, 
and where we take away all the money we can in premiums, 
cleared only $15,000. Another thing you have to be thankful 
for. The Indians came out here from Carlisle and beat you at 
football. That is all right, too. The Indians were here before 
the white men came. The United States has taken care of them 
and is trying to educate them like white men, and the Indians 
said, as I say here, “You Minnesota people are all right, you 
are the best people we have ever seen, but you can‘t play foot- 
ball.” I think I have said about all you will stand, and I am 
just going to say that I thank you for your kindness. (Ap- 
plause.) 


The President: The program says the president shall make 
some sort of closing remarks. I don’t think it is at all neces- 
sary, and I am going to call on the secretary. 


Secretary Latham: I would like to ask members of the 
horticultural society who were members in 1867 to stand up. 
(One rose.) Just one! You can realize a little how I feel in 
regard to the horticultural society when you see my brother 
here, the lone representative besides myself of the society as it 
was in 1867. There are a few others alive that were then members 
of the society, but not many, and since I have been secretary, 
fifteen years, the roll of those who have gone to their reward 
has been constantly growing, and it is always in a sense a sad 
one to me, because I have had to do with the workers of the 
society who have helped to make it so successful. There is 
another thought that comes to me as I look upon the faces 
that are more or less familiar to me here, and that is that in 
the large and growing membership of this society there is still 
room for advancement. I presume no other member of the 
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society comes in contact with the membership as the secretary 
necessarily must, and it is a source of pleasure and satisfaction 
to know that there is so little inclination to shirk any of the 
duties that come up in connection with this membership, and 
it is a delight for the secretary to know these people, and if 
you would like to know the secret of the success of this organ- 
ization and the strength of its work, you must know that it lies 
in the loyalty of its membership. A gentleman suggested that 
if we want to pass a bill through the legislature we should get 
our membership back of it. I think he knows we have done that. 
We simply swamped the legislature with correspondence until 
they cried, “Hold, enough!” I remember they said something 
of that sort. They said they had heard from their constituents 
about the matter, and I told them if they had not had enough 
we would give the screw another turn. The chairman said, 
“Don’t do that, we have not got the money to pay the postage.” 
We have a thousand members upon whom we can call for any 
service that is right and just, upon whom we can draw for the 
support of any proper measure, and that is why we feel so sure 
of ourselves. (Applause.) 


MULCH FOR STRAWBERRIES. 


(A. discussion.) 


QuEstTIion.—‘What is the best mulch for strawberries?” 

Mr. Wedge: Marsh hay. 

Mr. Philips: Mr. Richardson, of Sparta, is here, and he has 
had great success in growing strawberries. Perhaps he can tell us 
something on this subject. 

Mr. Richardson (Wis.): In our section of country near Sparta, 
we have had the best success covering with marsh hay. It is the 
best stuff we have. It is free from foul seeds and makes a very 
excellent cover. We use rye straw when we cannot get marsh hay, 
and otherwise we use oat straw. One of our largest growers at 
Sparta has adopted the method of sowing corn, generally in July, 
and then cutting it and covering his strawberries with that. He 
raised this year about twelve acres of strawberries. He will cover 
about half of those with corn fodder which he sowed in August. 

Prof. Green: Did it tassel out? 

Mr. Richardson: It did to some extent, but it was rather small. 

Prof. Green: Any objection to that? 

Mr. Cook: Why not sow it earlier? 

Mr. Richardson: It gets too rank, and after it tassels well the 
bottoms of the leaves begin to wilt and then to drop off. The only 
objection I can see is that a great many people try to put it on too 
thick, and if they are not careful they smother the plants, but with 
1s it is considered an excellent covering. 
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Prof. Green: I think the ideal covering for strawberry plants 
is cornstalks. Two bundles of cornstalks laid one on each side of the 
row with another put right on top, makes the finest covering for a 
strawberry bed that can be found. Where people have lots of that 
kind of stuff around it is just ideal. 

Mr. Husser: How about rats and mice? 

Prof. Green: O, you take care of them with a little strychnine 
scattered about. 

Mr. Brackett: Unless you get snow the marsh hay will roll 
off worse than straw. 

Mr. J. F. Benjamin: I use marsh hay and then take a load of 
manure from the barn and scatter it on to hold it down, and in that 
way I have no trouble whatever. 

. Mr. C. J. Hart: I have not covered my strawberries yet, but 
I have quite a lot of buckwheat. How will that do? 

Prof. Green: I am using a little buckwheat straw this year, 
and am also using about two acres of corn fodder. We have trouble 
in getting straw, and then there is the trouble with weeds; the 
land is seeded with weeds. 

Mr. Benjamin: Has any one had any experience with bagasse? 

Mr. Brackett: I tried that thoroughly. I had a piece of ground 
in strawberries, part of which I covered with hay, part with straw 
and the remaining part with cane stalks, and I must say that under 
my cane stalks I got nearly a third more berries and nicer than 
with either of the others. 

Mr. Geo, J. Kellogg (Wis.): I have had success with bagasse; 
it makes a very good mulch. 

Mr. Seth Kenney: It takes less mulching and stays on very 
nicely, and the following season it keeps the ground in splendid 
condition, especially if the ground is a little dry. 

Prof. Green: It breaks up and works into the soil. 

Mr. Kenney: Yes, it does. 

Mr. Philips: I mulch mine with cottonwood leaves and hold 
them down with straw. 

Mr. Husser: Strawy or horse manure is also good stuff. 

Prof. Green: . If you use stable litter very lightly, it will do very 
well, but if it is not used with caution it will kill out the vines. 

Mr. Richardson: I used the litter, and I had good results from 
Ite 

Prof. Green: I knew a man who lost two acres of strawberries 
by using that stuff; he used too much of it. 

Mr. Kenney: I would like to ask if buckwheat straw does not 
scatter some seeds, so that they will spring up in the strawberry bed. 

Prof. Green: That is not a bad weed; it is not like rye, wheat 
or oats that will come up anywhere. 

Mr. Wedge: Still buckwheat straw has a good deal of buck- 
wheat in it and will cause considerable weeding. 
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LAN’ PREMIUMS FoR 1908.—The list of plant premiums as revised for 
1908 is published on the inside cover of this number of the Magazine and will 
also appear in the 908 issues. Always select by number. 


DELEGATE TO THE NORTHEASTERN Iowa Meetine.—Mr. H. J. Baldwin, of 
Northfield, is to represent our society at the annual meeting of the North- 
eastern Iowa Horticultural Society, which will convene at Independence, 
Iowa, in Noy. 19-20-21. A report of this meeting from the delegate may be 
expected in the January number. 


DELEGATE FROM NorTHEASTERN Iowa.—The president of the Northeast- 
ern Iowa Horticultural Society has appointed as delegate to represent that 
society at our annual meeting Mr. W. H. Guilford, of Dubuque, Iowa, whom 
we shall welcome most cordially. We shall hear from him on our program 
on some topic pertinent to Minnesota horticulture. 


Asout THE “FRurrMAN.’—We note that the practical horticultural 
monthly published by M. E. Hinkley, at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has recently 
united with another horticultural publication, “The Strawberry,” at Three 
Rivers, Mich., doubling the circulation. They are promising an improve- 
ment in size and appearance of this monthly, without an increase in the sub- 
scription price. 


DELEGATE FROM THE SoutTH’ Dakxora Socirery.—The president of the 
South Dakota State Horticultual Society, Mr. G. A. Tracy, of Watertown, 
S. D., is to represent that organization at our coming annual meeting. Mr, 
Tracy has been a member of the Minnesota society for a great many years, 
though never before, we believe, in attendance at our meeting. We shall 
hear from him on the program as to his experience in orcharding at his 
Dakota home. 


Aw Exuipir oF Patren’s Cross-BrED SEEDLINGS.—We have an assur- 
ance from Mr. Chas. G. Patten, of Charles City, Iowa, that he will be present 
at the annual meeting and make an exhibit of his new cross-bred seedling 
apples. Mr. Patten has been in attendance at the Jamestown Exposition for 
some weeks exhibiting this new fruit. This display of new varieties of 
apples, grown for definite purposes, should be one of the features of special 
interest at our meeting. 


DELEGATE FROM THE Iowa SraTE Socrery.—Prof. Thomas H. Macbride, 
of Iowa City, has received the appointment of delegate from the lowa State 
Horticultural Society to represent that organization at our annual meeting. 
Prof. Macbride has charge of the extension work of the Iowa State Univer- 
sity, and although the notice of his appointment comes too late to find a 
place in the pragram, we shall expect to hear from him in some definite way 
at some convenient time during the meeting. 


“Tyr ‘Lonpon’ WILLow is a distinct type. In some respect it resembles 
the ‘Golden,’ but isa hardier and much more rapid grower. Set in good soil 
the cuttings—the size ofa lead pencil—will make good sized fence posts in five 
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years and would do for that purpose in less time. It succeeds anywhere, 
even on dry sandy soil, but of course is partial to wet. It is almost entirely 
unknown, except in this neighborhood, where I have furnished it to neigh- 
bors. I got my start from Wm. H. Guilford, of Dubuque, Iowa. This 
veteran horticulturist speaks very highly of it and also notesits rapid growth 
and recommends it for planting as a merchantable lumber tree.”"—E, F. Peck, 
Austin, Minn, 


A DELay IN THE OcTroBER NuMBER.—Fires and strikes have been mis- 
chievous elements interfering much with the publications of the Horticul- 
tural Society this year. A strike in the bindery department at the printers, 
still continuing, prevented the mailing of the October number until about the 
15th of the month, so that this number came to you later in the month than 
any other issue of our monthly since the magazine was started. We hope for 
greater promptness hereafter. 


Brine Your FRIENDS to THE Meerine.—Taking it for granted that you 
will attend the annual meeting—program of which is now in your hands— 
why not invite your neighbors and friends to come also? If you need extra 
copies of the program to use for this purpose, call upon the secretary for 
them. There is such a diversity of interests represented in this meeting that 
there must certainly be something of value for every one. Show your pro- 
gram to others and help boom the attendance, which ought this year under 
all these favorable circumstances to far exceed that of any other the society 
has held. qt 


NEw PREMIUMS OFFERED AT THE ANNUAL Meerinc.—There are three 
new classes of premiums offered at our coming annual meeting, as will be 
seen by consulting the program, as follows: 

Ist. For different varieties of edible nuts—and we hope through this 
premium to get out a full showing of all varieties of nuts that can be grown 
in Minnesota. 

2nd. Collections of top-worked apples. This will give an opportunity to 
exhibit many varieties of apples that are grown in this way and not in any 
other way in Minnesota. 

3rd. Collections of winter seedlings. This premium applies to the same 
territory covered by other premiums offered for seedling apples. 


Note Tuis Particutarty.—Accompanying the program, now in your 
hands, will be found a blank form to be filled out by the members. In part it 
refers to the renewal of membership for the year 1908. There is information: 
other than this, however, asked for on this circular, and it will aid the officers 
of the society very much in their work if each member will fill out this cir- 
cular and return it to the secretary promptly, at least before December Ist 
Whether it is your purpose to renew your annual membership at this time or 
not, do not defer this important matter. It is a great advantage to know at 
the opening of the new society year, which begins December 3rd, what mem- 
bers are and what are not to be continued upon the roll. As usual we shal] 
take it for granted that_your name is to be so continued, unless you direct 
otherwise, but it is much better that this fact should be known definitely, aS 
it will be by the return of this circular. Can’t you send one new member 
also for the coming year, which, promises to be the richest and most fruitful 
of any in the development of the work of the society? 


JOURNAL OF 


A anual eeting, 


Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 
DECEMBER 4-6, 1906. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Following an organ prelude, the fortieth annual meeting cf the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society was calied to order by its 
president, Mr. Clarence Wedge, of Albert Lea, in the auditorium 
of the First Unitarian Church, in Minneapolis, at 9:45 o'clock of the 
morning of December the fourth. 

Mr. Trafford N. Jayne then entertained the audience with a 
vocal selection. ; 

The President: We are fortunate in having with us during this 
meeting one who was a citizen of our state years before our society 
was organized. Indeed, I believe at the very birth of our state he 
was doing missionary work within its boundaries, and has ever 
since that time been interested in the lines of work we are following. 
He is now living in a sister state whose conditions are very similar 
to those obtaining in cur state, and he is therefore in a position to 
sympathize very fully in all of our efforts and in all of our trials 
and disappointments and also in all of our victories, and it is a great 
pleasure that we have him here with us this morning. We will 
now unite with him in asking the divine benediction upon this 
meeting. 

Rey. C. S. Harrison, of York, Neb., then offered the invocation. 

The President: We will now take up the regular order of the 
program, and the first number is the customary address by the pres- 
ident which, with your permission, I will now present. 

The ‘“President’s Annual Address” was then delivered by Mr. 
Clarence Wedge, of Albert Lea. (See index.) 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: There are a number of recommendations 
in that address, and I think it would be well to refer it to a com- 
mittee, and I will make a motion to that effect, that it be referred 
to a committee to be appointed by the chair. 

The motion was duly seconded and, being put to a vote, pre- 
vailed unanimously. 

The President: The chair will appoint the committee later in 
the meeting. The next number on our program is an address by 
Rev. C. S. Harrison, of York, Neb., who will speak upon the topic 
of the unused capital of farmers and gardeners. 
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Pursuant to the announcement Rev. C. S. Harrison read a paper 
upon the subject of ‘““The Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Unused Capital.” 
(See index.) Discussion. 

The President: Allow me to suggest that some of the most 
valuable matter which we get into the reports of these annual meet- 
ings is taken from these discussions, and it is almost impossible for 
our reporter to get them correctly unless he can hear distinctly what 
is said. An additional value is lent to the discussion by having the 
name of the speaker appear in connection with his remarks, and I 
would urgently request those rising to speak to give their names so 
the reporter may note them down. He is familiar with the names 
and voices of most of those present, but there are always members 
and speakers who are here for the first time. Kindly bear this sug- 
gestion in mind. 

Our next paper will be read by Prof. Shaw, who will speak 
about growing small frufts on the farm. 

Prof. Thos. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
scarcely know how, in some unguarded moment, I consented to 
prepare a paper to be read before the meeting of the Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society. I do pretend to know something about 
field crops; I do pretend to know a little about the growing of live 
stock, but I do not pretend to know very much about the growing 
of horticultural products. However, I have consented to prepare 
a paper on the subject of growing small fruits on the farm, 
and you must take it for what it is worth. 


Prof. Shaw then read a paper entitled, “Small Fruits on the 


Parm:”’~ (See index.) 

The President: The students of the School of Agriculture find 
it necessary at this time to take their car. I want to say before 
they leave that we appreciate their presence here very much and 
trust that we shall have the pleasure of having them with us again. 
(Applause. ) 

We have with us this morning one of our special friends from 
Wisconsin. I had hardly supposed he had spent half a century in 
the strawberry field, although I knew it was a. good many years. 
We will now have the pleasure of listening to his paper, which is a 
relation of his experience of half a century with strawberries. Mr. 
Kellogg, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, of Lake Mills, Wis., then detailed his 
experience of “A Half Century in the Strawberry Field.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The president then announced the following committees: 

Credentials: R.A. Wright, G. A. Anderson, F. X. Ferodowil. 

President’s Address: J. M. Underwood, S. H. Drum, Dewain 
Cook. 

Committee on Awards: Grapes, A. Brackett; apples kept in 
cold storage, Dewain Cook; apples not kept in cold storage, W. L. 
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Parker; pecks of apples, O. W. Moore; seedling apples, Wyman 
Elliot, C. G. Patten, Prof. S. B. Green; canned plums, Mrs. Anna 
B. Underwood, Mrs. J. O. Weld, Mrs. Mary Knowles. 

The President: We have just a few minutes left for the fourth 
number on our program, and Mr. Chowen will give his experience 
with four orchards in Minnesota in fifty years. 

Mr. W. S. Chowen, of Minnetonka, then spoke briefly of his 
connection with “Four Minnesota Orchards in Fifty Years.’”” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: We have over-run the noon hour just about 
five minutes. Let me call your attention to our meeting this after- 
noon, which begins at 1:30, which is, perhaps, a little early. The 
first number is “The question hour,” led by Mr. A. K. Bush. You 
are expected to fire questions at Mr. Bush, which he will answer, 
or some one in the audience will answer. The understanding is that 
he will have charge of the half-hour program. 

On motion of Mr. Brackett the meeting adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


(Mr. Bush not being present, Prof. S. B. Green conducted the 
question hour.) 

-The President: The time has now arrived for taking up our 
regular program. I would ask that if there are any delegates pres- 
ent from other states that they present their credentials to Mr. 
Wright, who will be glad to receive them. The first thing on our 
program is a paper by Mr. Flagstad, who will speak upon the use of 
the crab root as a stock for the orchard. 

Mr. J. Flagstad, of Sacred Heart, then presented a paper upon the 
subject of “The Crab Root as a Stock for the Minnesota Orchard.” 
(See index.) 

Discussion. 

(The above paper was read and the discussion participated in 
by Rev. J..O. Flagstad, of St. Paul, son of Mr. J. Flagstad.) 

The President: This has been a very interesting and profitable 
discussion, but we have given it all the time we can spare. Our 
next topic will deal with winter grafting, by Mr: Hawkins. 

“Winter Grafting” was the subject of a paper presented by Mr. 
A. O. Hawkins, of Excelsior. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: This seems to end the discussion of this subject, 
and we will now take up the next number, and Mr. Higbie will 
speak concerning the education of the nursery agent. 

Mr. W. S. Higbie, of Eden Prairie, then presented a paper upon 
the topic, “Educating the Nursery Agent.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Our sixth number will treat with the subject of 
growing pedigree strawberry plants. This will be discussed by 
Mr. Hoyt. 
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“The Art of Growing Pedigree Strawberry Plants’ was pre- 
sented in a paper by Mr. Benjamin T. Hoyt, of St. Paul. (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: This has been a very interesting discussion, 
and I presume it might be prolonged indefinitely, but we must 
hasten on with our program. Mr. Sherman, of Iowa, will now 
speak to us upon the growing of hardy ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Mr. E. M. Sherman, of Charles City, lowa, then spoke upon the 
subject of “Growing Hardy Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. ; 

We will now take up the next topic on the program, and Mr. 
Richardson will tell us how to grow an apple tree. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson, of Winnebago City, then read a paper 
telling “How to Grow an Apple Tree.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will now proceed to the next topic, the 
propagation of perennial flowers, by Mr. Strand. 

“Propagating Perennial Flowers” was the subject treated of in 
a paper by Mr. Geo. W. Strand, of Taylor’s Falls. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Before more of the members leave I think it 
will be well to announce the committees that were appointed this 
morning, and at the same time I will appoint two additional com- 
mittees. 

The president then announced the committees appointed at the 
morning session, and also the following: 

Committee on Obituary: A. K.°Bush, J. F. Benjaminj@eee 
Bailiff. 

Committee on Final Resolutions: A. B. Lyman, H. W. Shu- 
man, Alfred Terry. 

The President: We will now take up the last number on our 
program, and Mr. St. John will tell us how to renew top-killed 
trees in the nursery and orchard. 

Mr. St. John: This subject has been assigned to me, and I wish 
to say that I have had but little experience along this line, but I 
will give you my experience. 

Mr. B. E. St. John, of Fairmont, then read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Renewing Top-killed Trees in Nursery and Orchard.” 
(See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: If the committee on credentials is ready, we will 
now listen to their report. 

Mr. R. A. Wright, the chairman, then submitted the report of 
the committee on credentials. 

Your committee on credentials begs leave to submit the names 
of the following gentlemen as being duly accredited delegates from 
their respective organizations : 
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Mr. W. J. Moyle, Union Grove, Wis., delegate from the Wiscon- 
sin State Horticultural Society. 

Mr. L. A. Clemons, Storm Lake, Iowa, delegate from the 
Northwestern Iowa Horticultural Society. © 

Mr. C. H. True, representing the Northeastern Iowa Horticul- 
tural Society. ; 

Mr. J. C. Innes, Luverne, representing the Rock County Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Mr. J. C. Hawkins, Austin, representing the Southern Minne- 
sota Horticultural Society. 

Mr. N. P. O. Synoground, Groton, S. D., president of and rep- 
resenting the South Dakota State Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, Lake Mills, Wis., delegate at large from 
Wisconsin and from Lake Mills Horticultural Society. 

Mr. A. J. Philips, Salem, Wis., representing the balance of 
the country. 

R. A. WrRiGHT, 
G. A. ANDERSON, 
F. X. FERODOWIL, 
Committee. 

The President: First on this list we have a gentleman who has 
already participated to a considerable extent in the deliberations of 
our society, and I take pleasure in presenting to you Mr. W. J. 
Moyle, of Union Grove, Wis., representing the Wisconsin Horti- 
cultural Society. We would like to have Mr. Moyle come forward 
and say a few words. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle (Wis.): I beg of you at this time not to call 
on me for an elaborate speech, as the hour is late, and it is not 
necessary. I will say, however, that I am glad to be here to repre- 
sent our state society, and I feel, and in fact I know, that I am going 
to get some good out of the meeting to take back with me to tell 
_to our people at our February meeting, and if I can be of any 
benefit to you in any way I shall be glad to have you call upon 
me, and I will render any assistance possible. I thank you for the 
privilege you have extended to me at this time. (Applause.) 

The President: Mr. Moyle comes from the extreme southeast- 
ern part of Wisconsin, so we can judge his experience a little better, 
knowing just what it has been. 

We also have with us Mr. L. A. Clemons, of Storm Lake, Iowa, 
representing the Northwestern Iowa Association. We would be 
glad to hear from Mr. Clemons now. 

Mr. L. C. Clemons (Iowa): I am of a somewhat modest dis- 
position and would prefer not to come forward to the platform. 
It is with extreme pleasure that I am permitted to meet with you at 
this time. I have been for about ten years a member of this society, 
but have never had the pleasure of meeting with you before. 

The little society I represent here, young in years and not 
strong in membership, is enthusiastic and is reaching out for all the 
information they can get, so they concluded to send me up here, 
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and when I get back have me tell them what good things you are 
doing and the good things that were said here, and it is with great 
pleasure that I am permitted to meet with you at this time. I thank 
you. ; 
The President: We have also with us another Wisconsin gen- 
tleman who is a delegate at large and locally represents the Lake 
Mills Horticultural Society, Mr. Kellogg. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): I don’t think it is necessary for 
me to make a speech. I am too well acquainted here. Philips and 
I are half brothers, and he does enough talking for both of us, so 
it is not necessary for me to make a speech. We are not bashful 
like the gentleman from the southeastern part of the state. He is 
not married, and has not had the experience we have had. I am 
glad to be here. I don’t think I would have been here if I had not 
been on the program, and I[ don’t think I should have been here any 
way if I had not had a daughter living in your city with whom I ate 
Thanksgiving turkey—and I have been eating turkey ever since. 
I don’t want to say any more, because I will say enough before the 
close of the session—only this, that I am glad to be with you. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The President: JI am sure that we most heartily appreciate the 
presence of Mr. Kellogg here and would hardly know how to con- 
duct a meeting without him. We have also with us Mr. J. C. 
Hawkins, of Austin, representing the Southern Minnesota Horti- 
cultural Society. Mr. Hawkins, we are always glad to hear a word 
from you. 

Mr. Hawkins: Mr. President, it is quite a privilege to meet 
with these old war horses, or what is left of them. I have met with 
you for the last sixteen or eighteen years—at least it is so many 
years that I have forgotten the exact number—but I always feel as 
if I were at home when I get here. Our society is in a flourishing 
condition, and we are going to have an enthusiastic meeting in 
January, and extend a cordial invitation to as many of you as can 
attend. Our fruit production and fruit industry in Mower county 
has doubled and trebled in the last ten years. Somehow, unfortu- 
nately, I do not set out as many orchards as Brother Kellogg here. 
The first one was gone years ago, but the second was a success. 
Orchards are just coming into bearing with us. I said at one of our 
meetings at Austin ten years ago that there were men then in the 
room who would in ten years see apples shipped out of Mower 
county by the carload. They told me then I was crazy, but they 
have been shipping them out by the carload for two or three years. 
Another thing I have said was that when farmers see the money that 
can be made from orchards, as they make it from hogs and sheep, 
there will be lots of apples grown in Minnesota. The trouble is 
not with the tree, but with the man. I want to say another thing: 
the number of these old gray heads is getting few, and of the faces 
I met here sixteen years ago there are but very few left. There is 
another thing here that affords me a great deal of satisfaction, and 
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that is to see the young men and women in these meetings, which 
shows the result of our agricultural school training by Prof. Green. 

There are many young men here who are growing fruit and 
flowers, and they do not do it all with their muscle, but they do a 
great share of it with their brain, and I am glad to see it. I am 
glad to be with you and hope to take part in the discussions. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The President: Now, we will have the privilege of hearing from 
a friend whom we are always glad to see at our meeting, whose face 
we have missed for the past few years, but who is this year a dele- 
gate from the Iowa State Society, Mr. Eugene Secor. 

Mr. Eugene Secor: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
have been delegated to present the greetings of the State Horticul- 
tural Society of Iowa to this sister society. Our society is not so 
strong as yours in numbers. We are a trifle older and perhaps a little 
too conservative. We have not had quite so many trials, perhaps, 
to spur us on to do our very best, but the state society of Iowa 
bids her sister society Godspeed in the transforming the prairies 
of this northwest into an Eden of beauty and fruitfulness. We are 
always glad to come up here because we get inspiration from this 
young giant of the north. It does us good to come into contact 
with a giant, because it develops our horticultural muscles, and we 
go back with the ability and determination to do a little better than 
we ever did before. 

I might give you a little something that would be of interest 
to some of you, a little bit of history. I was reading only a few days 
ago in the “American Forest” a short biographical sketch of Ed- 
ward Y. Tees, of Indiana, one of the veteran horticulturists and 
nurserymen of that state, now seventy-five years old. This report 
states that Mr. Tees was the first man of this country who ever 
planted seeds from the catalpa speciosa. This he did in 1844. It 
also ‘states that from that planting there were shipped to Iowa, to 
Mr. Seward Foster, of Muscatine, one thousand trees of the catalpa 
speciosa, and from that planting Mr. Foster became an enthusiastic 
advocate of the catalpa in Iowa. Forty-four years later, when we 
dedicated our new capitol in 1884, Mr. Foster furnished the lumber 
which went into the panel work of one of the rooms, the room 
which our horticultural society now occupies in the new capitol. 
The panel work in that room was furnished from Iowa grown catalpa 
lumber. We extend you a hearty invitation to come down and meet 
with us and see how we do business in Iowa. (Applause.) 

Mr. Seth Kenney: Are there not two kinds of catalpa? I got 
seed from Mr. Foster a great many years ago, and I have a tree 
now in my yard that is twenty-five feet high. They have killed back 
some, but I understand there is another variety besides the one men- 
tioned that is somewhat more hardy. 

Mr. Secor: I presume Minnesota is a little out of the proper 
latitude, and I imagine they will freeze back a little for some years 
after planting. I live on the very backbone of Iowa on top of 
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the Wisconsin drifts, one of the highest points in the state, and I 
have some very nice catalpa trees, perhaps twenty-five years old. 

Mr. Crosby:. The catalpa is used for railroad ties. Some com- 
panies have planted them for that purpose. 

The President: We have with us this afternoon Prof. Wash- 
burn, and he desires to present to you a matter which, no doubt, will 
be of great interest to all of you. 

Prof. Washburn: What I have to say will probably strike you 
as very radical. [I want encouragement, and I want assistance. The 
ideas I have on this point were dictated to my stenographer, and I 
am going to read them to you just as she took them down. Now, if 
this matter which I have to present seems to you a good plan, we 
can talk it over between now and the time the legislature meets, and 
can push it, and if it does not seem wise we can drop it. 

Prof. F. L. Washburn, State Entomologist, then sounded 4 
“Note of Warning Regarding Insect Pests.” 

Discussion. 

The President: I would like to ask one question of the mem- 
bers. It occurred to me that possibly those who are pretty well 
acquainted and the new ones who are here would like to take lunch 
at a restaurant, perhaps, where there is room to seat twenty or 
thirty. The usual lunch will be served, and you would pay for what 
you wanted, and each individual would order just what he would 
order in a restaurant if he were alone. I suggested that a little 
while ago to some of the members, and it was thought it would be 
a good plan to carry out. However, I am going to put it up to you 
and ask how many would be pleased to eat lunch tomorrow in some 
restaurant where we could get a small room by ourselves. 

On motion of Mr. Elliot the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 o’clock by the president, 
Mr. Wedge. ; 

The President: The first thing we will take up this morning will 
be the report of the secretary, Mr. Latham. 

Mr. A. W. Latham then submitted the “Annual Report of the 
Secretary.” - (See ‘index.) 

On motion of Mr. Elliot the report was accepted and placed on 
file. 

The President: We will next listen to the report of the execu- 
tive board, of which Mr. Elliot is chairman. 

Mr. Elliot: Having listened to the report of the secretary, you 
will find somewhat of a repetition in this report. Great minds are 
said to run in the same channels sometimes, and this is perhaps why 
I have some things in my report that appeared in that of the sec- 
retary. 

The “Report of the Executive Board” was then offered by Mr. 
Wyman Elliot. (See index.) 


eS 
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On motion of Capt. Reed the report was accepted and ordered 
placed on file. 

The President: The next officer to report will be the treasurer, 
Mr. Lyman. 

Mr. Arthur B. Lyman presented the “Annual Report of the 
mireasturer.” (See index.) 

On motion of Mr. Henry Husser the report was adopted and 
ordered placed on file. 

The President: The next matter to be taken up will be. the 
annual reports of the vice-presidents. We will not exactly listen 
to the formal reports, but they will be filed for publication with the 
secretary, and we shall hear from each of the vice-presidents as they 
are called an informal report nct to exceed two minutes. As Mr. 
Cashman of the first congressional district is not present, we will 
first hear from Mr. Older, of the second congressional district. 
(See index.) 

Discussion. 

. At this juncture the Bryant Post Quartette very agreeably enter- 
tained the audience with several patriotic vocal selections which 
were heartily applauded. 

The President: The next on our program we will hear from the 
vice-president of the fifth congressional district, Mr. Haggard, since 
those of the third and fourth are not present. (See index.) 

_ Discussion. . 

The President: We will now hear from the eighth congressional 
district, from Mr. Westman, of Sandstone. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will now hear from the representative of 
the seventh congressional district, Mr. Jacobson. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: From the ninth congressional district we have 
Mr. Hagen, of Hendrum. Mr. Hagen represents the extreme north- 
western congressional district, I believe. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

_ The President: Mr. M. R. Cashman, representing the first dis- 
trict, is now present, and we will listen to his report. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: I believe this concludes the reports of the vice- 
presidents, and we will now take up the reports of the superintend- 
ents of trial stations. I will ask Mr. Thos. E. Cashman to report for 
the Owatonna station. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We have heard some very valuable advice from 
Mr. Cashman, which we ought to take to heart. We will next hear 
from the Excelsior station, which is in charge of Mr. Lyman. (See 
‘index. ) 

The President: The next station to report will be that at Monte- 
video, which is conducted by Judge Moyer. (See index.) 

Discussion. 
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The President: Captain Reed will now give us a very brief re- 
port of the Glencoe trial station. (See index.) 

The President: We will now hear from the Windom trial sta- 
tion, which is in charge of Mr. Cook. (See index.) 

Discussion. 


The President: I wish to introduce Prof. Max Pfaender, who 


will read a paper on the crossing of fruit flowers. We must get 
this paper in this morning’s program, because it is prefatory to the 
lesson he is going to give us this afternoon. I consider this one of 
the rich features of our gathering this winter, that we can have 
some one here to instruct us and to make it clear and plain to us how 
we may do hand-pollenization. Although it comes on the first thing 
this afternoon, I hope Prof. Pfaender will have a full audience of 
those interested in this important phase of horticulture. I notice 
by those who come to me and ask information regarding the Plant 
Breeders’ Association that there are an unusually large number of 
our members who are interested in making hand-crossings. I do 
not know how much time Prof. Pfaender will require, but it may be 
we shall have time to have the other two papers read this morning. 
If not, we will bring them up this afternoon. 

Prof. Max Pfaender, of St. Anthony Park, then presented a 
paper upon the subject of “Crossing Fruit Flowers.” (See index.) 

The President: We have an abundance of time to take up our 
other numbers, and we will now take up Mr. Kenney’s paper, who 
will give us some orchard notes. 

Mr. Seth H. Kenney, of Waterville, then presented a few 
“Orchard Notes.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: I am sorry to stop the proceedings at this 
time, but Iam sure Mr. Kenney will be glad to answer any questions 
personally. It would seem that Mr. Kenney had done a creditable 
life work in the building up of the sorghum industry, in which he 
has been engaged for years, but he has also done good work in 
horticulture, and it is interesting to listen to his relation of the 
valuable experiments which he has made and is making. 

On motion of Mr. Brackett the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order promptly at two o’clock by the 
president. 

The President: The first thing this afternoon is the report of 
the committee on fruit list. Prof. Green, the chairman of that 
committee, will make that report. + = .. -.\)3.eeee 

Prof. S. B. Green then submitted the “Report of the Committee 
on Fruit List.” (See index.) 

On motion of Prof. Green the report of the committee was 
adopted as read. 

On motion of Mr. Cook the meeting adjourned. 


OE 
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WOMAN’S AUXILIARY—JOINT SESSION. 


The joint session of the Woman’s Auxiliary was called together 
by the president, Miss Emma V. White. 

The President: We will dispense for the present with the 
president’s greeting and the report of the secretary, and I will at 
once introduce Mrs. Mary T. Hoverstad, who will read a paper 
upon nature study. 

Mrs. Mary T. Hoverstad, of Dennison, then read a paper en- 
titled “Nature Study for the Child on the Farm.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We have with us this afternoon a lady who is 
well known to many of you, and I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you Mrs. E. W. Wilcox, who will now address you. 

“As You Like It” was the subject of the address given by Mrs. E. 
W. Wilcox, of White Bear Lake. (See index.) 

The President: Last year Mrs. Underwood told this company 
some experiences at Lake City in the work with children in the 
public schools. That was the first year’s experience. It is easy 
sometimes to inaugurate new things, and sometimes the work con- 
tinues well for some time and then lapses, but Mrs. Underwood is 
going to tell us about the continuation of the work among the 
children of the public schools begun last year. 

“The Second Season’s Work with Children and Flowers” was 
then related by Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, of Lake City. (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: This has certainly been a very interesting dis- 
cussion following the valuable paper read by Mrs. Underwood. I 
hope we may take all that has been said to heart and endeavor in 
every way possible to put it into practice. We will now have a 
paper by Miss Sheppard, of the agricultural college, who will speak 
on the value of fruits in the household. 

“The Dietetic Value of Fruits” was then discussed by Miss 
J. L. Sheppard, of St. Anthony Park. (See index.) 

At this point Mr. Wedge assumed the chair and announced the 
paper by Mr. Henry Husser, it being in line with the papers read 
and discussed at the meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Mr. Henry Husser, of Minneiska, then read a paper upon the 
topic, “Interesting the Young in the Home Place and Work.” (See 
index. ) 

On motion of Mr. Lyman the meeting adjourned. 

At the close of this session Prof. F. L. Washburn, of the State 
Agricultural College, gave a very entertaining lecture illustrated by 
lantern slides showing a large number of insects injurious to horti- 
culture and their parasites. The lecture which occupied about three- 
quarters of an hour was well attended and highly appreciated by 
the audience. 
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The meeting was called to order promptly at 9:30 o’clock by 
the president. 

The President: It is very gratifying to see so many members 
here at so early an hour this morning. I think we are going to 
have one of the best sessions of the meeting; it is going to be a 
golden opportunity for discussion, and we want to make the most 
of it. Let us be prompt and let our questions be such as are ger- 
mane to the topic under consideration. For instance, when we are 
speaking about the apple orchard let our questions, as far as practi- 
cable, be confined to the apple orchard. When we are on the plum and 
small fruit garden, let us confine ourselves to that phase of the work. 
With such a variety of topics as we have before us this morning, 
there should be no difficulty in interesting all. If any of those 
who are on the program are not present when their names are 
called, we will take the next in order and give those who are missed 
an opportunity later if they appear and there is time. I believe Mr. 
Schutz is not present, and we will therefore take the next number 
by Mr. Cook, who will speak on the subject of the plum orchard. 

“The Plum Orchard in July and August” was the subject of a 
paper by Mr. Dewain Cook, of Jeffers. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Our next topic deals with the apple in the sum- 
mer, the care of the trees, and will be considered by Mr. Schutz. 
Mr. Schutz is one of our representative farmers and is a member of 
the farmers’ institute corps in Minnesota. 

“The Apple Orchard in July and August” was then discussed 
by Mr. Ro A. Schutz: or eRKoay. 7 See index) 

Discussion. 

The President: Our next topic has to do with the cherry 
orchard in July and August. This paper was prepared by Mr. 
Yahnke, but as he is not able to be present it will be read by his son. 

A paper written by Mr. Frank Yahnke, of Winona, on the care 
of “ The Cherry Orchard in July and August” was then read by his 
son, Mr. Walter Yahnke. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We must now cut off the discussion on this 
interesting topic and take up the next, in which Mr. Moore will 
deal with the small fruit garden in July and August. 

Mr. O. W. Moore, of Spring Valley, then read a paper concern- 
ing “The Small Fruit Garden in July and August.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Since the committee on credentials made its 
report we have received the credentials of two more delegates. 
Prof. R. A. Emerson, of Nebraska University, is a delegate repre- 
senting the Nebraska State Horticultural Society, and it would be 
a source of gratification to us if Mr. Emerson would come forward 
and permit us to become acquainted with him. 
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Prof. R. A. Emerson (Neb.): I was not expecting to be called 
upon to say anything, as I am on the program tomorrow. I will 
simply say that I am glad to be here again. This is the second time 
I have attended your meetings. Although I have come in late I 
hope .to get a whole lot out of this meeting to take back to Ne- 
braska horticulturists, and I wish to say also that we would be very 
glad to have any of you that can attend our meeting this winter, 
which will be held about the middle of January. ( Applause.) 

The President: We will now take up the fifth topic on our 
program, which relates to the care of the vineyard in July and Au- 
gust. This subject will be discussed by Mr. Reel. 

“The Vineyard in July and August” was the subject of the 
Raper presented by Mr. E. G. EB. Reel, of Excelsior. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Now we have finished the fruit topics, and we 
will take up a subject that is equally interesting to many, and that 
is the vegetable garden in July and August, which will be spoken 
of by Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. H. J. Baldwin, of Northfield, then read a paper upon the 
subject of “The Vegetable Garden in July and August.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: Although this discussion is very interesting, we 
must cut it short, because we have three more papers on our pro- 
gram. Our next topic will be handled by a gentleman from Iowa 
who has had a large experience with the subject upon which he is 
to speak. I wish to introduce Mr. True, of Iowa, who will speak 
about spraying. 

Mr. C. H. True, secretary of the Northeastern Iowa Horticul- 
tural Society, of Edgewood, Ia., then detailed in a paper the “Prac- 
tical Results from Spraying.” (See index.) 

Discussion. . 

The President: We now come to the last number on our pro- 
gram, the selection of materials for spraying, by Prof. Snyder. I 
am very sorry to be compelled to cut off discussion of this'last paper. 
I presume the members can get a great many pointers from Mr. 
True by going to him personally. 

“Selection of Material for Spraying” was spoken of in a paper 
by Prof. Harry Snyder, of St. Anthony Park. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Benjamin the meeting adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 1:30 o’clock by the president. 

The President: This is what we call the “Question Hour,” and 
it was to have been led by Mr. Philips, but as “he is not present, I 
will ask Mr. Kellogg to take charge of the meeting. 

(These questions and replies to them appear from time to time 
throughout the year in our monthly.) 
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At this point President Wedge assumed the chair and the regu- 
lar program for the afternoon was taken up. 

The President: We have now reached one of the most impor- 
tant subjects of this entire meeting, the consideration of seedling 
fruits. We will now listen to the report of the committee on’ seed- 
ling fruits, of which Mr. Elliot is chairman. This is certainly a 
remarkable and interesting collection of apples. They are of fine 
size and good color, and I hope they are as good inside as they ap- 
pear to be on the outside. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot, as chairman, then submitted the “Report 
of the Committee on Seedling Fruits.” (See index.) 


MEMORIAL HOUR. 


The President: We will now introduce the Memorial Hour, and 
will endeavor for a short time to recall the voices and faces of those 
we have known so long and loved so well and appreciated so much. 
And in calling to mind their memories we will ask the Honorable 
S. M. Owen to lead us. 

A tribute “In Memoriam” was then offered by Honorable S. M. 
Owen, of Minneapolis, in memory of the departed members of the 
year, just past! (See index.) 


ELECTION, OF OFFICERS: 


The President: The constitution requires that the president, 
the executive board and the treasurer shall be elected by a personal 
ballot. Under that rule the power cannot be delegated to the secre- 
tary to elect the officers named by casting his ballot. Furthermore, 
the qualifications a voter must possess are that he shall have been a 
member of the society for the last two preceding years and be one 
also for the current year. 

The first vice-president, Mr. M. R. Cashman, was then called 
to the chair. The chair appointed as tellers Mr. C. H. Andrews 
and Mr. W. S. Higbie. 

The Chairman: Nominations for president are now in order. 

Mr. Clarence Wedge: Mr. Chairman and Fellow Members: 
Four years ago you very greatly surprised and honored me by elect- 
ing me as your chief executive officer. At that time I said ‘in all 
sincerity that I could not have been better pleased or more highly 
honored if I had been elected to any office in the gift of the people 
of the United States. It suited me exactly so far as the honor was 
concerned, and I have enjoyed the position to the utmost. Now, I 
have been with you and served you for four years. I trust they 
have been profitable years to the society ; they certainly have been in 
membership, and I think to the society in general. I trust I may 
have contributed somewhat to this growth and prosperity, and if I 
have been in any way instrumental in promoting the progress: and 
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welfare of this society I shall feel myself fully repaid. But now 
that I have served you for four years, it seems to me—and I think 
it will also be apparent to you—that it would be eminently proper 
for me to step aside and give place to the many other capable ones 
in the society who can fill the chair. "We have but one secretary of 
the society, but there is any amount of timber for the office of 
president. As long as Mr. Latham is secretary we can feel pretty 
well assured that the society wiil be conducted in a proper manner, 
no matter who is president. What I have said is simply prefatory 
to making the nomination I propose to make today. You can guess 
without saying, indeed I hinted at it at one time, whom I desired 
to see elevated to this office, and I therefore have the great pleasure 
and honor of placing in nomination for president of this society 
Prof. S. B. Green. (Applause.) He has for two seasons taken 
my place most acceptably. He has been tried. He can do the work, 
the honor is due him, and I am sure that you will unanimously 
endorse the nomination of my friend and fellow worker, Samuel 
B. Green. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: I rise to second that nomination. I have 
had close connection with Prof. Green in this work for quite a 
number of years, and I know he is a marvel of energ gy and fore- 
sight. He has carried on our work in whatever position he has 
been placed with the greatest degree of energy and wisdom, and I 
shall be glad to welcome him as our chief. I therefore second the 
nomination. 

Mr. S. M. Owen: I am satisfied that it is not necessary to 
second this nomination, but at the same time I do feel like ¢commend- 
ing it very highly, and I simply want to say to those who may not 
know Prof. Green as well as I do, or for as many years as I have 
known him, that his ability and his capacity in every way fits him 
for this position, and I want to say to them that there is no man, 
no member of this society in the state, that is better qualified to fill 
the position and who more richly deserves it than does Prof. Green. 
I say this because I do not want the matter to pass. I want to say 
something of my estimate of the professor. I was afraid he would 
not know it if I did not say something. (Laughter and applause.) 

While the tellers were collecting the ballots further nominations 
wete made of various officers. 

Mr. F. X. Ferodowil: I wish to place in nomination for treas- 
urer a man who has made good in this society, a man who is com- 
ing right along to the front and a man who is some time going to 
take a commanding position in the world. I think it is due to the 
horticultural society that they honor one of their most useful mem- 
bers, and I want to place in nomination for treasurer Mr. Geo. W. 
Strand. 

Mr. H. F. Busse: I have nothing against Mr. Strand, but we 
have a gentleman who has served us acceptably for a number of 
years, and I see no reason for making a change, and I would there- 
fore place in nomination Mr. A. B. Lyman. 
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The ballots for president having been counted, it developed that 
Prof. Samuel B. Green was the unanimous choice of the society, 
and he was declared duly elected. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I take great pleasure 
in introducing to you our next president, Prof. S. B. Green. (Ap- 
plause. ) ; 

Prof. S. B. Green: I thank you very much for this manifesta- 
tion of your confidence in me, and I will try to merit it to the 
best of my ability. I believe I can do this work to your satisfac- 
tion. If I did not, I would not take it, and I believe a man knows 
if he is big enough for the work he undertakes. 1 want to say to 
you that I will do just as well as I know how to make the thing go 
just as well as I can make it go and make it as near as possible to 
my ideal. I thank you very much for this honor, because I really 
esteem it as a great honor. It is not anything that had to be worked 
up in which there was opposition, but it was a unanimous election, 
and I feel extremely proud in a modest way to have this office at 
this time. I thank you again. (Applause.) 

As members of the executive board, Messrs Frank Yahnke and 
Wyman Elliot were placed in nomination for the regular three-year 
term and Mr. Clarence Wedge to fill the vacancy caused by the ele- 
vation of Prof. Green to the office of president. 

At ‘this point the retiring president, Mr. Wedge, called to the 
platform Prof. Green, who assumed the duties of president. 

The President: The vice-presidents are all members from the 
various congressional districts, and this will explain the reason why 
these are all new men, and unless objection is made, the same course 
of election will be followed that was followed last year. It is the 
suggestion again of the executive board that the plan should be car- 
ried out again this year. 

The ballot for treasurer being announced, Mr. Strand was de- 
clared duly elected. 

A ballot having been taken for members of the executive board. 
the nominees named were declared unanimously elected. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot placed in nomination the following names 
for vice-presidents representing their respective congressional dis- 
tricts: mst, Mr. J. W. Ramsden, Winona; 2nd, Mr. Wm. Pfaender, 
Jr. New Ulm; 3rd, Mr. J. M. Walden; Northfield; 4th) [ing Teaae 
Bacheller, Forest Lake; 5th, Mr. W. S. Higbie, Eden Prairie; 6th, 
Mr. Ellsworth Scranton, Montrose; 7th, Mr. C. J. Orton, Marietta; 
8th, Mr. L. B. Arnold, Duluth; 9th, Mr. Otto Kankel, Fertile. 

On motion of Mr. Elliot, carried unanimously, the sercetary was 
instructed to cast the ballot of the society for the nominees. 

Mr. Elliot: It has the usual custom of our society for quite a 
number of years to recommend for honorable life membership those 
that have been efficient in the work of the society and of horticulture, 
and at a meeting of the executive board it was decided that we would 
thus honor Mr. Frank Yahnke, of Winona; Mr. C. F. Gardner, of 
Iowa; and Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, of Wisconsin, and I hereby offer a 
motion to that effect. 
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The motion was numerously seconded and being voted upon pre- 
vailed unanimously. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis): Mr. Chairman: I want to heartily 
endorse that action with reference to my friend and your friend, 
Mr. Yahnke. On my way up here I stopped with him last Sunday 
and found he was sick in bed and could not come. I was very glad 
to find him as well as he was. Everywhere people are inquiring as 
to his condition.- I am very much gratified at the action of the 
society in thus honoring Mr. Yahnke. I want to say the same for 
my friend Kellogg and for Mr. Gardner. I am not so well acquainted 
with Mr. Gardner, but I know he is a man for whom we all have 
great respect. Mr. Kellogg was a charter member of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society in 1856 and has been doing good work ever 
since. I am glad to see all three of these men thus honored. 

The President: I know these people are worthy, and I think 
they appreciate the honor extended. I think this action is especially 
appropriate in the case of Mr. Yahnke because he is unable to be 
here. 

Mr. Philips: Yes, our friend and brother and co-worker, Mr. 
Frank Yahnke, is absent from one of the meetings which he always 
so much enjoyed. We all miss him. We miss his cheery voice, his 
smiling face and his hearty handshake, and in view of our esteem for 
him and his enforced absence I wish to move that the secretary be 
instructed to extend to him in. behalf of the society our sincere 
sympathy in his illness, and also to his wife and beautiful daughter, 
who are so tenderly caring for him, and that such a message be for- 
warded at once. The motion was duly seconded and being voted up- 
on unanimously prevailed. 

On motion of Mr. Schutz the meeting adjourned. 


MENNESOTA STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 
JOINT SESSION. 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota State Forestry Association 
was called to order by the president, Mr. C. M. Loring, at three 
o'clock. 

The President: My first duty is to express regret at the absence 
of three of the speakers this afternoon whose names appear on the 
program. President Northrup fully intended to be here but found 
he had an engagement at the university which would detain him this 
afternoon, although he did not know anything about it until he was 
ready to come here. Mr. Nelson is out of the city, and Mr. Mar- 
shall, who was to represent the United States Forestry Board, is also 
unable to be present. I think it may be a pleasant matter to you 
to state that the usual address by the president will not be given at 
this time. Illness has prevented me from inflicting an address upon 
you. We have with us always, as you know, Prof. Green, and he 
has promised to talk to us this afternoon upon needed forestry legis- 
lation. 2 
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Prof. S. B. Green then addressed the meeting upon the subject 
of “Needed Forestry Legislation.” (See index.) 

The President: We have with us this afternoon Judge Douglas, 
who will talk to us on game preservation in Minnesota forests. 

I have great pleasure in introducing to you Judge Douglas. 

Judge W. B. Douglas, St. Paul, then delivered an address on the 
subject of “Game Preservation in Minnesota Forests.” (See index.) 

The President: There is no doubt but what the preservation of 
the forests would tend to preserve the game. We have a gentleman 
with us this afternoon who has been at work a great many years en- 
deavoring to preserve the forests, and we are going to have the 
pleasure of listening to him for a little while. I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you Ex-Lieutenant Governor Gideon .S. Ives (ap- 
plause), who will speak on Forest Preservation. (See index.) 

The President: The proposition suggested by Gov. Ives should 
be acted upon. I refer to the appointment of a commission to inves- 
tigate the condition of the headwaters of the Mississippi. I think it 
is an extremely valuable suggestion. We have a gentleman with us, 
Gen. Andrews, whom you all know and whom you have heard before. 
We would like to hear a few words from Gen. Andrews, and it is a 
great pleasure to me to introduce him. (See index.) 

The President: It has been customary to appoint a nominating 
committee, and the chair will appoint Mr. Andrews and Prof. Green. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: I have a resolution which I wish to of- 
fer at this meeting. While we are seeking to encourage tree plant- 
ing and reforestation of the waste lands of the state there is another 
question of vital importance to the forests of the state, and to the 
horticulture of the state, which we should consider, and that is to pro- 
tect ourselves from some of the insect pests that may possibly be 
brought to the state and become a source of injury, and I therefore 
wish to offer the following resolution and make a motion for its 
adoption. 

“Resolved, That, in view of the necessity of educating our young 
people and citizens generally as to the appearance of such principal 
insect pests of forest, shade and fruit trees, which at times threaten 
them and which have caused and are causing losses amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in some of the states, it is the 
sentiment of members of the state horticultural society and the 
state forestry association assembled in their fortieth annual meeting, 
that the state entomologist should be granted an appropriation for 
having prepared and distributed in Minnesota schools colored charts 
illustrating such pests and with descriptive texts.” 

I hardly think we have time to give this matter extended con- 
sideration, but it seems to me it must be evident to all that it is a 
meritorious proposition, and I believe we can pass this resolution 
without any serious objection. 

The President: This is a very important matter, and it really 
ought to be considered more fully. 


—————————OO lo 
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Mr. Latham: I agree with the president that this is a most im- 
portant matter and should receive more careful consideration than 
it would if it were passed at this meeting. And I move that this 
matter be referred to the executive board of the horticultural socie- 
ty for further consideration with power to act in the premises. 

The motion was duly seconded and, being put to vote, prevailed 
unanimously. 

The President: We have a forestry board in the state of Minne- 
sota and a forestry association in the state of Minnesota, and one 
of the duties of the forestry association is to help the state board, 
but the forestry association has another duty and that is to encourage 
the planting of small forests and wood lots on the farms, and to 
encourage the planting of trees along the roadways and the streets 
of villages. I think there has been such a great improvement in that 
respect “in the last ten years that the face of the country has been al- 
most entirely changed, especially in the more thickly settled portions. 
I hope when the members of this association go to their respective 
homes that they will make an effort to organize, or reorganize, their 
improvement associations and agitate the planting of trees on the 
roadways and endeavor to make our state what it once was before 
the hand of man took the ax and destroyed it, the most beautiful 
state of the Union. 

Prof. Green: It is required that the forestry association nominate 
one member to the governor, whom he may appoint as a member of 
_the State Forest Reserve Board. The position is now occupied by 
Hon. S. M. Owens, and I move that he be nominated to the governor 
for the ensuing term, which will begin next January. 

The motion was seconded, and being voted upon, prevailed 
unanimously. 

Prof. Green: This resolution is submitted by Mr. Frank Gibbs. 
He asked me to offer it because he is too modest. 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the members of this society that 
the protection of the game of the state will strongly promote the 
public welfare, and we pledge our earnest assistance to the executive 
officers of the state in the matter of enforcing the game laws.” 

On motion of Prof. Green the resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed. 

The election of officers was then held with the following results. 

President, Hon. S. M. Owen; vice-president, Prof. T. L. Haecker ; 
secretary, Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams; treasurer, Mrs. W. F. 
Graves ; executive committee, Wyman Elliot, A. W. Latham, Prof. 
S. B. Green, A. K. Bush and Clarence Wedge. 

The President: I wish to say to the association that I was on 
account of poor health entirely unable to write an address, and I 
wish to ask as a congressman does “leave to print.” I think it will 
do fully as much good in a magazine as though you heard it here. 

Prof. Green: The committee on nominations was very anxious 
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to again nominate Mr. Loring as President, and it is only on aceount 
of his earnest insistence that he could not take the office that he was 
not nominated for president. 

Mrs. Williams (Sec.): You have just heard it stated by Prof. 
Green that Mr. Gibbs is too modest to offer his resolution, and as 
Prof. Green was too modest to offer the following “forestry resolu- 
tions” I take the liberty to do so. 

Wuereas, The Morris Act of 1902 failed to definitely fix the 
boundary lines of the Minnesota Chippewa Reserve or provide for 
the payment to the Indians for the land and 5 per cent of seed trees 
taken for the reserve therefore, 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Forestry Association hereby pe- 
tition congress to pass the Tawney Bill—H. R. 20046, which pro- 
vides for the omissions above referred to—said bill having already 
received the indorsement of the Minnesota delegation. 

WHEREAS, The occupation by settlement and outside interests 
of the state swamp lands within the proposed boundary line of H. R. 
20046 will be a menace to the best interests of the forest reserve 
and the future interests of the state in this forest area— 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Forestry Association urge the 
Minnesota Legislature to empower the governor of Minnesota, after 
the state shall have removed ninety per cent of the pine timber on 
that part of the “swamp lands” which were classified as pine before 
the swamp land selection, to request congress to exchange such lands 
for other lands of equal value from the pubic domain provided such’ 
exchange can be made without detriment to the state school funds. 

On motion of Mrs. Williams the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

On motion of Prof. Green the meeting adjourned. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at nine-thirty o'clock by the 
President; Prof. S. B. Green. 

The President: There are quite a number whose names appear 
on the program who are not present this morning, and we will there- 
fore not follow the regular order but will call on those who are 
present. The first paper will be by a man from whom we never hear 
very much, but who knows a great deal if he would only tell it, and 
that is Mr. J. R. Cummins. 

Mr. J. R. Cummins, of Eden Prairie, than read a paper entitled 
“Horticultural Notes.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will now call for the paper by Mr. John 
S. Hughes. The paper is on the subject of growing vegetables for 
canning purposes. As Mr. Hughes is sick and unable to be here, 
Prof. Bull has kindly consented to read it for him. Mr. Hughes has 
had a great deal to do with the promotion of a number of canneries 
in the state and is well prepared to speak on this subject. 
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“Growing Garden Products for Canning Purposes” was the sub- 
ject of a paper prepared by Mr. John S. Hughes, of Minneapolis, 
and read by Prof. Bull. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: While we are on the subject of vegetables I am 
going to call for the paper by Mr. W. J. Moyle, of Wisconsin. His 
subject relates to the cabbage industry in southeastern Wisconsin. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle, of Union Grove, Wis., then read a paper de- 
scribing the “Cabbage Industry in Southeastern Wisconsin.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: Next on our program we will call on Mr. 
E. A. Smith, who is going to tell us what killed hardy stock last 
winter. 

Mr. E. A. Smith, of Lake City, in a paper then detailed his opin- 
ion of “What Killed Hardy Stock Last Winter.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: I now wish to call upon two representatives 
of horticulture to come before us just a moment to see who they are. 
I am going first to call on Prof. Waldron, who is professor of 
horticulture in the University of North Dakota. Will you not come 
forward, Professor, and give us a word of greeting from North 
Dakota? | 

. Prof. C. B. Waldron (N. D.): I just want to say good morn- 
ing to you and to say that I am sorry I could not be with you ear- 
lier, but I was called to Chicago on some business and failed to make 
connections, so I was detained until this morning. I have been at 
every meeting of this society, with the exception of one or two, 
since I have been in the northwest, which is sixteen years. Our work 
is progressing after a fashion, more or less spasmodically, in the 
northwest. We expect next year to have some large greenhouses 
established at Fargo, so that some of our work in plant breeding 
and things of that nature may be carried on more systematically 
than at the present time. I have been in Chicago for the last three or 
four days consulting with builders of greenhouses, and perhaps we 
can forward our horticulture with such an equipment better than 
with what we have at the present time. We have planted in the 
state of North Dakota some eighteen thousand forest trees, and 
planted a large number of different varieties of fruit trees. We 
have now an experiment station at Edgely, N. D., in the southern 
part of the state. We alsohave a tree plantation and a fruit planta- 
tin at Dickinson, on the Little Missouri. They are beating us out. 
Most trees, especially fruit trees, somehow are doing better at Edge- 
ly than at Fargo. You are not specially interested in these extreme 
points, but I just mention this to let you know what progress we are 
making and how we are developing. (Applause.) 

The President: We are fortunate this morning in having Prof. 
J. C. Blair with us, who is professor of horticulture in the University 
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of Illinois. He has a talk to give us on the subject of cold storage, 
but first we would like to have him say a word or two of greeting, 
and at the close he can take up the work of cold storage. 

Prof. J. C. Blair, (Ill): Ladies and Gentlemen and Members 
of the Minnesota Horticultural Society: I can assure you it is a 
great pleasure to me to be with you and listen to your discussions 
this morning. I had promised myself a year ago the pleasure of 
meeting the Minnesota Horticultural Society, but when I got to Chi- 
cago I found I could not make train connections which would permit 
me to get to your meeting in time. So it is a peculiar pleasure to me 
to come at this time, although it seemed I would not be able to be 
here as early as I expected to. I see from the splendid exhibit of 
apples down stairs and your discussion here that you are a live, 
wide awake horticultural people. You have problems which differ 
in many respects from those we have in Illinois and yet you are hand- 
ling them, it seems to me, in an excellent way, and with the work of 
this organization, banded together with the various auxiliaries, coup- 
led with the work of the state university and experiment stations, 
you are bound to astonish the world in years to come with things 
that you will do. 

Now, in regard to arbor vitae, it is a fact that every eight or 
twelve years they are badly injured by winter conditions in Illinois. 
IT remember in the spring of 1899 after that hard freeze most of our 
arbor vitae were killed. The fall was very dry, the summer was very 
dry, and the winter did not come on until very late. The tempera- 
ture was very high for that season, and when the winter came there 
was a low drop of the temperature, and it seemed as though most 
of the arbor vitae through Central Illinois were killed as a result of 
that condition. 

I am glad to bring greetings to you from the sister state of Ili- 
nois and from our own horticultural society, and I hope it will be 
possible for some of you to meet with our society this year. We 
had a representative from your society, Mr. Underwood, with us 
last year, and we enjoyed his talks and his presence immensely, and 
if you cannot send Mr. Underwood to our next meeting, I hope 
you will send some one else. 

When I stepped off the train last night at midnight and got a 
whiff of your atmosphere, I thought, why should I make this trip 
from Illinois up here to talk cold storage to you? Day before 
yesterday I talked to the Indiana Horticultural Society and left at 
midnight. The temperature was 64 degrees. There was a rain 
pouring down heavily, with a spring-like atmosphere, and when I got 
to Minneapolis last night the temperature was ten below. I could 
see some justice in my trip to Indiana, but I cannot see why on earth 
I had to come up here. (Laughter. ) 

On motion of Mr. Smith the meeting adjourned. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
PLANT BREEDERS’ AUXILIARY—JOINT SESSION. 


The second annual meeting of the Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary 
of the Horticultural Society was called to order by the president, 
Mr. J. M. Underwood, at two o’clock. 

The first number on the program was the “President’s Address” 
delivered by Mr. J. M. Underwood, of Lake City. (See index.) 

The President: We have a program this afterncon which we 
intend to follow out, and the first thing I am going to call for is 
the report of the secretary, Mr. Clarence Wedge. 

Mr. Clarence Wedge, of Albert Lea, then submitted the “Re- 
port of the Secretary.” (See index.) 

The President: I am glad the report of the secretary is so com- 
plete and especially as it is a record so much better than I ever 
dreamed of, since | thought it was practically impossible at this time 
to make so detailed and interesting a report. It is a great source of 
gratification to me that we have accomplished so much this year. 
I know it must appear to you, as it does to me, necessary to have 
some method by which we can get at this work, that we may have a 
record that is of some value. I have been working as hard as 
I could for nearly forty years in Minnesota, but never with a definite 
purpose in such a way as this. There was no record kept of anything 
we were doing. We have been going every man for himself, but no 
one in any particular, methodical way. It seems after all these 
years we have just got on the right track and are beginning to keep 
a systematic record of everything we do. 

The next number on the program will treat of the subject of 
“breeding for hardiness,” by Prof. Andrew Boss. As you will 
understand, Prof. Boss is a man who has given his best attention to 
animal breeding. I know he is particularly successful and intelligent 
along the line of animal breeding, and it is gratifying to know that 
he has something to say in relation to breeding for hardiness in 
plants. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will now listen to a paper along this same 
line by a man who is thoroughly competent to speak upon the subject, 
and this paper has been prepared by Mr. Patten, of Iowa, whom 
we are glad to have with us and from whom we always gain a good 
deal of information. 

“Can We Breed Hardiness in our Trees and Plants?” was the 
subject of the paper read by Mr. Chas. G. Patten, of Charles City, 
Iowa. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Now, right along this same line that we have 
had under consideration here we have another paper by a man who 
has given this subject special study and thought, and he will speak 
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upon “Early Maturity and Hardiness of Trees.” I take great pleasure 
in introducing to you Prof. R. A. Emerson, who is the professor of 
horticulture of ‘the University of Nebraska. (Applause.) (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: Our next subject will be a history of plant 


breeding at the State Experiment Station, and Prof. Green will . 


tell us what they have accomplished there. 

Prof. S. B. Green then detailed the experiments in “Plant Breed- 
ing at the State Experiment Station.” (See index.) 

The President: Mr. Elliot, of the executive board, has now an 
important matter which he wishes to present to the auxiliary in re- 
gard to “Legislation for Fruit Breeding.” (See index.) 

A vote was then taken, and the motion prevailed unanimously by 
a rising vote. 

Mr. Elliot: I am indebted to my friend Philips for this specimen 
(exhibiting an apple). He sent an apple to me and said it was a 
seedling of the Northern Spy raised in Wisconsin. I cut the apple 
and saved seven seeds from it. I sent those seeds to Mr. Redpath 
and 1equested him to plant them, and from those seven seeds he now 
has three valuable seedlings. This is only one instance; if we had 
time I could name others. 

Mr. Wedge: There is another instance I might refer to. The 
seed of the best plums that took premiums at the state fair were 
saved and planted by Mr. Redpath, and the most promising plums 
I have seen were shown to me this year at the state fair as a result 
of these seedlings. They were astonishingly large, have fair flesh, 
most delicious in flavor and are a freestone. We are going to offer 
to any one present who will agree to plant the seeds two of these 
premium apples. We are going to give two to each one as far as 
they will go. We have some others that will be distributed after 
these. 

The election of officers was then taken up with the following re- 
sults: president, J. M. Underwood; secretary and treasurer, Clar- 
ence Wedge. 

The President: I am sure, as far as I am concerned, I accept the 
position cheerfully, although I had suggested to Mr. Wedge that we 
let some younger member of the society take up the work. How- 
ever, if my administration meets with your approval, I am willing 
to take the office and do the best I can. 

At this point the meeting of the auxiliary was declared ad- 
journed, and Pres. Green took charge of the meeting. 

Mr. Elliot: Fellow members: Unbeknown to the man whom 
I shall name, the Excutive Board decided to make him an honorary 
life member, and it is also because of a custom that we have adopted 
that the retiring president shall be made an honorary life member 
that I wish to present the name of Mr. Clarence Wedge as being 
eligible to honorary life membership in the society, and I offer a 
motion accordingly. 


a ns 
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The motion was numerously seconded and being put to a vote 
prevailed unanimously. 

Mr. Wedge: I know the time is very short, and I simply want 
to say that I am just as pleased as I can be. I appreciate the honor 
you have done me from the very bottom of my heart, and I thank you 
and hope I may be some benefit to the society and shall endeavor 
to do the work assigned me no matter where you put me. 

The President: This horticultural society should recommend to 
the governor some person to act on the Forest Reserve Board. The 
former appointee was M. M. Williams, of Little Falls. In a letter 
from Gen. Andrews he recommends that Mr. Williams be re-ap- 
pointed. He has served the board faithfully in every way. 

On motion of Mr. Underwood, Mr. M. M. Williams, of Little 
Falls, was recommended for appointment to the Forest Reserve 
Board. 

The President: We will next have the report of the committee 
on the President’s Address. Mr. J. M. Underwood, as chairman 
then submitted the “Report of the Committee on the President’s 
Address.” (See index) On motion of Mr. Elliot the report of the 
committee was adopted and ordered placed on file. 

The President: We will next have the report of the obituary 
committee, of which Mr. Bush is chairman. 

Mr. A. K. Bush: We have no written report, but we refer with 
regret and sorrow to the roster before us, to the names that are 
shown there, and we might add to them the names of Wm. Somer- 
ville, R. T. Benjamin and Charles Luedloff. 

In this connection I would suggest that a committee be appointed 
a year in advance so that they might be better prepared to submit 
a suitable report upon the lives of the deceased members. 

The President: We will now have the report cf the committee 
on final resolutions, of which Mr. A. B. Lyman is Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 


Wuereas, The fortieth session of this society has been one of the 
most successful in its history, to which end many have contributed, 
be it 

Resolved, That we are especially indebted to the presiding offi- 
cers who have contributed thereto so promptly, also to the judges, 
assistants in the fruit room, ushers, members of the reception com- 
mittee and many others who have rendered prompt and willing as- 
‘sistance in bringing about this end. 

Resolved, That we appreciate much the kindness of the Tri- 
State Telephone Company in furnishing us free of charge now for 
a number of years the telephone in connection with this annual 
meeting. 

Resolved, That we are thankful to the Metropolitan Music Com- 
pany for the use of their elegant piano, and especially to Mr. 
Trafford N. Jayne and others for the music which has added a 
charm to the meetings. 
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Resolved, That we appreciate most highly the presence of the 
various delegates at our meetings and especially those who have 
contributed so effectively to the success of our program. 

Resolved, That this is the best meeting that we have ever had, 
and that we expect a better one next year and a more successful 
year for the society from now until then, and to this end we feel 
assured of the prompt and willing co-operation of the members and 
friends of the society. 

A. B. LyMan, 

ALFRED TERRY, 

H. W. SHUMAN, 
Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Older the report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

On motion of Secretary Latham the delegates and visitors from 
abroad were elected honorary members of the society for the ensu- 
ing year. 


TWO MINUTE SPEECHES. (See index.) 
Immediately following these short speeches Mr. Trafford N. 


Jayne favored the meeting with a closing song, and the meeting was 
declared by Pres. Green adjourned sine die. 


F.xecutive ~Boara. 


1907. 


Record of meeting held in the secretary’s office at 8 p. m., Dec. 
3rd., 1900. 

Present: -Clarence Wedge, J. M. Underwood, Wyman Elliot, 
L. R. Moyer, Samuel B. Green and A. W. Latham. 

The accounts of the secretary from June 25th, 1906, to date were 
examined and found correct, and his bill for $496.49 for expendi- 
tures during the period ordered paid. 

Mr. O. W. Moore was appointed delegate to the annual meet- 
ing of Iowa State Horticultural Society. 

Prof. S. B. Green was appointed delegate to meeting of Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and Sixty Dollars appropriated to pay his 
expenses. 

Mr. L. R. Moyer was appointed delegate to the South Dakota 
meeting in January. : 

It was decided to recommend to the society Mr. Frank Yahnke, 
Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg and Mr. Chas. F. Gardner as candidates for 
honorary life memberskip. 

A sum not tc taceeu $200 was appropriated to defray the expense 
of seedling investigations by vice-presidents and others. 

Adjourned sine die. 
Wyman Elliot, 

A. W. Latham, Chairman. 

Secretary, 


Record of meeting held in Dayton’s restaurant, Minneapolis, at 
12 m. Dec. 7th, 1906. 

All members present except Mr. Frank Yahnke. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot was elected chairman of the board for the 
ensuing year and A. W. Latham was elected secretary at a salary 
of $1,500.00 per annum. 

Moved and carried that a certain resolution referring to the use 
of charts in the public schools introduced by Prof. F. L. Washburn 
at the annual meeting and referred to the Executive Board for 
consideration, be referred to a committee consisting of Prof. F. L. 
Washburn, L. R. Moyer and J. M. Underwood for presentation to 
‘the state superintendent of schools and the State Association of Coun- 
ty Superintendents of Schools. 

It was decided to add $200 to the premium of $500 now being 
offered for seedling apples, to be paid $100 in 1917 and $100 in 
1918. 
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For purposes of convenience the three members of the executive 
board residing in or near Minneapolis, viz. Samuel B, Green, Pres. ; 
Wyman Elliot, Chairman Executive Board; and A. W. Latham, 
Secretary ; shall be denominated the “Local Board.” 

It was decided to have dies prepared to be used in casting medals 
for use of the society. 

The “Local Board” was empowered to fill vacancies in the offices 
of vice-presidents and appoint the usual annual committees. 

The proposed ‘Fruit Breeding Farm,” bill was considered and 
approved, (See minutes of annual meetings, 1906, for this bill) and 
it was decided to endeavor to secure its passage by the state legis- 
lature. 

The treasurer’s bond was fixed at $4,000 and the secretary's bond 
at $2,000. 

The salaries for president and treasurer were placed at $25.00 
each. 

Adjourned sine -die. 
Wyman Flliot, 

A. W. Latham, Chairman Ex. Bd. 


Secretary. 


Record of meeting held in the secretary’s office at 8 p. m., July 1, 
1907. 

Present: . Wyman Elliot, Prof. S. B’ Green, L. R.) Woyereiae 
Andrews, Clarence Wedge and A. W. Latham. 

By a unanimous vote Mr. Thos. E. Cashman, of Owatonna, was 
appointed a member of the board in place of Mr. Frank Yahnke, 
deceased. 

The accounts of the secretary for receipts and disbursements 
of his office from Nov. 27th., 1906, to June 25th., 1907, were audited 
and approved and an order ordered drawn on the treasurer for the 
amount of the disbursements, $2,072.11, the secretary to deposit with 
the treasurer the same amount of receipts, leaving in his hands a 
balance of $684.71. 

The majority of the executive board having examined the fol- 
lowing tracts of land as to their adaptability for a “fruit breeding 
farm,” it was unanimously decided to recommend to the Board of 
Regents of the State University to purchase them for that purpose: 
viz. a farm of eighty-five acres owned by Daniel Fink and lying 
south and nearly adjoining to the Zumbro Station on the Minneapo- 
lis and St. Louis Ry., in Carver County, Minn.; also twenty acres 
directly west of this farm and opposite the dwelling house standing 
thereon ; also ten acres directly east of the part of said farm on which 
said house stands and adjoining thereto; in all about 115 acres. 

Adjourned sine die. 
Wyman Elliot, 

A. W. Latham, Chairman. 

Secretary. 
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